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a SEE AND SAVE SPECIAL SECTION II ON TEXT OF THE MORROW INQUIRY 
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FOR JOHN CALLAN OLAUGHLIN 
AM PLEASED TO HEAR THAT YOU HAVE PURCHASED THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 
YOU HAVE MY HEARTIEST GOOD WISHES FOR SUCCESS AM CONFIDENT THAT UNDER 
YOUR MANAGEMENT THE JOURNAL WILL BECOME A POWERFUL INFLUENCE FOR THE 
MAINTENANCE OF A SOUND POLICY OF NATIONAL DEFENCE AND THE HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY IN ALL BRANCHES OF BOTH ARMY AND NAVY 





SECRETARY OF THE NAVY CURTIS D. WILBUR FELICITATES NEW PUBLISHER 








THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


WASHINGTON. 


September 21, 1925 


Dear Mr. O'Laughlin: 

I have noted with special interest your purchase of the Army and Navy Journal. 
I am sure from your contact with the Navy extending over many years, you are familiar 
with its needs and problems, and I believe you will make a presentation of them that 
will be helpful to the Navy and helpful to the Army and Navy Journal. The Navy has 
a definite mission—-that of the defense of our shores and our interests—and it is of 
vital importance that its activities and requirements shall be accurately described; 
for, after all, the Navy, in common with every other part of the Government, belongs 
to the people and will stand or fall as they approve or disapprove its operations. 
In urging accuracy therefore on the part of a service journal, I do so because I 
realize that truth is the basis for all sound opinion; and this I feel sure you will 
aim to print. 

Wishing you success in your new enterprise, I an, 

Sincerely Yours, 
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AS THE COUNTRY SEES OUR SERVICE PROBLEMS 








THE PUBLIC’S VIEW OF THE AIR INVESTIGATION 


ROM one end of the country to the other there is an absorbing interest in 

the investigation being conducted by the Morrow Commission of Inquiry, 
and an expectation that its conclusions will pave the way for action by Con- 
gress which, for a time, at least, will settle the air controversy. “Get the facts, 
no matter whose feelings are hurt,” epitomizes the attitude of the Nation’s 
press, as succinctly expressed in the Baltimore Sun (Democratic). ; The Detroit 
Free Press (Independent) similarly asserts, “The country has a right to know 
as a result of a thorough inquiry in which nothing will be smothered, just what 
the facts are regarding defensive aviation.” “‘Go to the bottom,’ is the man- 
date of the people,” according to the Raleigh News and Observer, edited by 
Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy. The San Francisco Chronicle 
(Independent) urges that “no partisanship be created and no judgment ren- 
dered until the country knows the facts.” 

Thus the investigation is in exact accord with the wishes of the editors, 
and the revelations afforded by the witnesses who have been and will be ex- 
amined, will be carefully considered by 


“It is to be doubted whether all his effort (that of Colonel Mitchell) will result 
in any sort or even any item of enlightenment which would not have been reached 
through the ordinary processes of study, of progressive construction and of intelli- 
gent and patient application of the results of experience under the patriotic officers 
of the Army and Navy to whom the organization and maintenance of the air defense 
of the country has been submitted.” 

In the meantime, William Randolph Hearst, with his audience of ten mil- 
lion readers, is thundering in support of a single air department. But Mr, 
Hearst by no means expresses the view of other editors. The Washington 
Post (Independent) holds that “the very objections which Colonel Mitchell 
urges against absorption by the air forces of the Army and Navy stands as 
a barrier against the merger of the defensive departments.” The St. Louis 
Globe Democrat (Independent) insists that “armies and navies are still es- 
sential to warfare and there is no reason to believe that airplanes can wholly 
take the place of either, however valuable they may be as auxiliaries.” The 
Portland Oregonian flatly states that “an air force cannot be independent,” 
and gives various reasons to support its position. The Minneapolis Journal 
asks, “Why not have two air boards, one for 
the War Department and one for the Navy 





them, and seen as a basis for comment 
which will represent the opinion of the 
country. For the most part, the press has 
approved the personnel of the commission, 
even the New York World (Democratic) 





The “Hop-Off” 


Department, working in full harmony with 
each other, and stripped completely of poli- 
tics, bureaucrats and red tape?”’ The Wash- 
ington Post contents itself with the general- 





declaring: 


ization that “the Air Board can do great 





“President Coolidge has named an able 
commission to weigh the evidence and sug- 
gest an air policy.” The Baltimore Sun, in 


the course of its approval, makes this point: oat sic 
“It is extremely significant that the appoint- agit 
ment of the Board, which is expected to have i 


its report completed before Congress convenes, f 4 
has met in advance the desires of men who 
have very different viewpoints on the desirable 
future for the National Air Service. Thus 
Colonel Mitchell, whose outspoken demand for 
unified control has helped to bring the contro- 
versy to a head, characterized the step as ‘mo- 
mentous’ and thoroughly approves the personnel 
of the commission of inquiry. On the other 
hand, the appointment fairly meets the desire 
of Senator Wadsworth, chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee of the Senate, for an investi- 
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gation of the Mitchell charges by a committee ie 
‘made up of Members of Congress and com- yids 
petent experts.” Senator Wadsworth is a good : 





example of the great number who are opposed 
to Colonel Mitchell's demand for a_ separate 
air ministry and a single department of na- 
tional defense with subdivisions for Army, Navy 
and Air Service.” , 
The Brooklyn Eagle (Independent) also 
finds the members of the Commission “com- 
petent” and their character such as te as- 
sure the “display of energy and courage.” 
A discordant note, in connection with the 
personnel of the Commission, is uttered by 
the Detroit Free Press, which regrets to 
find that it is “not as impressive as it might 
have been made.” This paper, referring to 
members of the Commission finds that cer- 
tain members have alleged disadvantages 

















because of former callings. The Chicago 
Tribune has no liking for Mr. Howard Coffin, 
whose selection, it says, “does not warm our 
emotions.” 

It is interesting to note the general and 
hearty commendation given to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dwight Morrow as chairman 
of the commission. His tremendous ability, 
his complete detachment from the contro- 
versy and the controversial point of view, 





good by exposing the present chaos and by 
emphasizing the necessity of creating an air 
force which will be effective for the Na- 
tional defense.” 


But while the press as a rule is groping 
for the remedy, the fact stands out, to quote 
the Washington Evening Star (Independ- 
ent), “Their conclusions (those of the Com- 
mission) will command confidence.” And 
as the New York Sun expands the same 
thought, the inquiry should “prepare for 
Congress the first foundations for work.” 

Advised of this review of public opin- 
ion, the Services may well follow not only 
the developments in the investigation, but 
the effect upon the country; and this, in 
future issues, the ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 
will present. 





— HINES made a telling point 
when he declared that there should be 
but one consideration in determining air 
organization, and that was “efficiency in 
combat.” He denied that an independent 
air force would be as serviceable as one 
under the immediate control of an Army 
commander. General Drum drove this point 
home when he said that “the greatest de- 
ficiency of our air force in France was that 
it had not been trained with other combat 
branches of the Army.”—New York Times. 


bs testimony of Acting Secretary of 
War Davis, at the initial hearing of the 
air board September 21, was an admirable 
summing up of the aircraft situation so far 
as the War Department is concerned. Sup- 
plemented by the testimony of General 
Hines as to the relationship of air force to 
military operations, the information consti- 
tutes a solid basis upon which to proceed. 

Assistant Secretary Davis made it clear 
that the War Department will contribute by 
every means in its power to the success of 
the inquiry. He states that no officer of the 
Army would be muzzled. All of them, from 








and the fairness of his judgment are fully 
recognized by advocates of an independent 
Air Service as well as those of the present 
system of operation. 

Two facts stand out as to editorial opinion, one the unanimous 
approval given to the institution of the widest kind of a public investigation, 
and the other the practically unanimous endorsement of the Morrow Commis- 
sion as a whole. There is also the expectation that the investigation will 
forestall an inquiry by Congress, which was threatened and for which there 
was a universal demand following the terrible Shenandoah disaster and during 
the trying times before the cables flashed the news of the arrival of the gallant 
Commander Rodgers, U.S.N., and his crew of the PN-9 No. 1 at Honolulu. 
Finally, the view generally is expressed that the findings of the Commission 
will be so sanely formed that they will serve as the basis for congressional 
action. 

The issue, according to the Portland Oregonian, is this: “What should be 
the relation of air craft to the Army and Navy, what means should be adopted 
for their full development, and how should use of aircraft in commerce be 
developed?” The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Independent) frankly asserts that 
“the public is confused,” because “men to whom it would look naturally for 
guidance on an issue so vital are so far from agreement on the subject of air 
power that their opinions merely neutralize each other.” The New York 


Times (Democratic) apparently believes confusion will be dissipated by the 
Commission, for it says “the question of a unified air service under a single 
head will be thrashed out by them with more intelligence and less heat than 
have marked the hearings before committees of Congress.” 
script (Independent) thus comments: 


The Boston Tran- 


Courtesy of the Louisville Courier-Journal 


high to low, are at the service of the air 
board for such information or advice as may 
be required.—Washington Post. 
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THE AIRCRAFT INQUIRY 


T= was an orderliness about the conduct of the investigation 
. shis week into the air question that was striking in view of the 
sensation which preceded and precipitated it. Largely this was due to 
the tone employed by Chairman Morrow in his opening statement. 
While in our special supplement the text of the remarks of Mr. Morrow, 
as well as the various witnesses, will be found, it is interesting to 
read his opening statement, and then his concluding statement made 
on Thursday afternoon just before the board adjourned until next 
Monday. Here is the opening statement: 

Just before adjournment on Thursday, Mr. Morrow summed up what 
had been accomplished and what the board proposes to do, as follows: 

“With this testimony from the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics the board will close the hearings today. As we stated at 
the opening of the inquiry on Monday, the board has felt that the 
proper place to begin this inquiry was with the responsible officials 
and officers of the War Department and Navy Department and the 
Post Office Department. We have heard from the Army, from the 
Navy, and from the Post Office Department, what the heads of those 
departments had to say about their work in aeronautics. We have also 
heard from the Department of Commerce its suggestions as to improve- 
ments and aids to commercial aviation. And we have heard just now 
from another Government body, though an independent one, the National 
Advisory. Committee on Aeronautics. It has seemed to the board that 
it is desirable now, with the great number of detailed exhibits, that 
have been handed us by these various departments, that we would be 
wise to adjourn the hearings until next Monday. We propose during 
next week to hear actual flying men and to invite them to make con- 
structive suggestions. And after we have heard the actual flying men 
we hope to hear from commercial men engaged in the aircraft industry, 
and then to hear again representatives of the Army and Navy. As I 
announced this morning we will want to recall specifically General 
Patrick and Admiral Moffett, because of their direct responsibility for 
the air forces of the Army and Navy respectively. Of course, the 
plans for the hearings may be changed from time to time because of 
what develops during the hearings; but what I have said I think roughly 
gives an outline of the work as the board sees it today.” 

_ Thus the board, without heat or rancor, and acting solely as an 
impartial investigator, is endeavoring to ascertain the facts upon which 
to base its recommendations. This aspect of the inquiry is particularly 
welcome to the Services which have long desired an educated public 
opinion on the air question. 

; The testimony so far taken by the board is of absorbing and vital 
interest, and we ask every one of our readers to read carefully the 
official transcript which we print in our supplement to this issue. 

The Army and Navy witnesses were all united on two principles. 
4 That the forces with the Army and Navy should be organized in 
time of peace for war. Peace organization and economic management 
might mean defeat in war. 

2. That commercial aviation should be maintained indepen 
the War and Navy Departments, although it would form a or 
the event of war. 

The ebjections of the Army and Navy witnesses to a Department 
of Aeronautics or United Air Service, raised by the Army and Navy 
witnesses, rested on three principle grounds. 

1. The destruction of the unity of command in battle. 

2. Inadequate and inefficient training of personnel for the duties in 
the Army and Navy, and 

_ 8. The inability of an air force to perform an independent military 
mission, or operate without cooperation from the land or sea forces. 

General Patrick took exception to these contentions, insisting that 
the Air Force has a separate mission in the area between the limit of 
the range of artillery off the coast, and the field of operations of the 
high seas fleet. 

_. the board will hear flying officers on Monday and Tuesday, Col. 
William Mitchell appearing on September 28. Commander Rodgers, of 
the PN-9, also will appear during the week. . 











TO THE SERVICES AND THE PRESS 


B ECAUSE of its vital importance to the country and the Services, the 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL is publishing as a supplement this 
week the text of the testimony thus far given before the Morrow Com- 
mission of Inquiry. It is our desire that the exact facts shall be known, 
not only to the Services but to the country, and, therefore, at our own 
expense, we are sending this issue, with the supplement, to every city and 
country newspaper in the land. We ask only that the newspaper editors, 
as well as the Services, base their conclusions not upon the inadequate 
reports which space limitations impose upon the daily and weekly press 
but upon a careful reading of the text of the testimony as printed in th 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL supplement. 











NEW GENERAL OFFICERS APPOINTED 


ACTING SECRETARY OF WAR DWIGHT F. DAVIS announced on Sep- 

tember 24 the appointment of two brigadier generals to be major generals 
and the appointment of two colonels to be brigadier generals, all of which will 
become effective between now and October 20, 1925. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin A. Poore is appointed major general, vice Maj. Gen. 
George B. Duncan, who will retire for age on October 10, 1925; and Brig. Gen. 
Fox Conner is appointed major general, vice Maj. Gen. William H. Johnston, 
who will be retired for age on October 19, 1925. 

Upon the advancement of General Poore, Col. Michael J. Lenihan, Inf., 
U.S.A., will be appointed a brigadier general, effective October 11, 1925; while 
Col. Lucius R. Holbrook, F.A., U.S.A., will upon the appointment of General 
Conner on October 20 be appointed a brigadier general. All the general officers 
are graduates of the U.S.M.A. and have distinguished records on the battle line. 


HAWAIIAN FLIGHT NOT ABANDONED 


peers announcement that the flight to Honolulu was not to be abandoned 
but postponed was made by the Secretary of the Navy on September 24. 
Just when the next attempt will be made depends upon the program of the 
fleet, as the Secretary is anxious that the flight shall not interfere with the 
regular training of the fleet. It is possible that the next hop-off will occur in 
January. In the meantime the seaplanes will be sent to the factory for addi- 
tional tests and experiments. 

Comdr. John H. Rodgers, U.S.N., is expected in Washington on September 
30. The balance of the crew of the PN-9 No. 1 will proceed from San Francisco 
to San Diego. Commander Rodgers, it is expected, will be one of the star 
witnesses before the President’s air board on September 30. 





KEELS OF TWO LIGHT CRUISERS TO BE LAID 


HE keels of the two light cruisers and two fleet submarines authorized by 
the last Congress will be laid about October 1. One of the submarines 
will be built at Portsmouth Navy Yard and the other at Mare Island. One of 
the cruisers has been allotted to the New York Navy Yard, and the other will 


be let to a private yard. f ; 

The engines for the submarines and the gunboats will be built at the New 
York Navy Yard. The hulls for the gunboats which are for service in the 
Chinese rivers will be built at Asiatic navy yards. The steel to be used in the 
gunboats will be manufactured in the United States. 


oS 


ADMIRAL COONTZ TO BE RELIEVED OCTOBER 3 


| has been definitely decided that Adm. R. E. Coontz, U.S.N., will haul 
down his flag as commander in chief of the United States Fleet at San 
Pedro on October 3. Admiral Coontz will proceed immediately overland, and 
is due at Washington on October 8 or 9 to hold a conference with the Secretary 
of the Navy and Adm. E. W. Eberle, U.S.N. It is altogether probable that 
Admiral Coontz will take a leave before assuming his duties as commandant of 
the 5th Naval District. 
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SHENANDOAH INVESTIGATION 


“[eetmony at the court of inquiry at Lakehurst, N. J., this week, of which 
Rear Adm. Hilary P. Jones, U.S.N., is president, to inquire into all the 
circumstances connected with the loss of the Navy airship Shenandoah on 
September 3, 1925, showed three opposite opinions as to the direct cause of 
the wreck with its attendant loss of brave men. 

The evidence of Lt. Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, U.S.N., the navigator, 
senior surviving officer of the airship, and of the other survivors all led to 
the opinion that the Shenandoah was wrecked by the unusual violence of the 
storm, and not through any undue structural weakness of the ship. On 
the other hand, Comdr. Sidney M. Kraus, U.S.N., who is known as one of the 
best-informed officers on airship construction, gave it as his opinion that the 
failure of girders caused the collapse of the Shenandoah. 

A new opinion as to the cause of the wreck of the Shenandoah was given 
to the court at its session on September 24 by Col. Chalmers G. Hall, A.S., 
U.S.A., who was an observer in the airship when she was destroyed. Colonel 
Hall declared: “I believe if it had been possible to have had the power of all 
five engines constantly it would have been more probable that we would not 
have been drawn into the vortex of the storm which wrecked the ship. I do 
not believe, however, engine power had anything to do with the situation after 
we got into the vortex of the storm.” The Colonel made the above statement 
in answer to a question from Rear Adm. H. P. Jones, U.S.N., the president of 
the court. 

One set of orders, dated August 10, for making the fatal voyage, issued 
by Adm. E. W. Eberle, U.S.N., Chief of Naval Operations, read to the court, 
showed that the late Lt. Comdr. Zachary Lansdowne, U.S.N., received from 
his superiors full authority to change the itinerary of the flight if he thought 
it necessary on account of weather conditions or safety. It had been stated 
unofficially just after the disaster that Commander Lansdowne had been 
ordered to make the flight against his will, for “political reasons.” 

To offset the latitude allowed in the official orders of August 10 to Com- 
mander Lansdowne to change the itinerary if he saw fit, Capt. George W. 
Steele, Jr., U.S.N., commandant of the Lakehurst Air Station, produced an 
official order in court, dated August 12, which showed that Commander Lans- 
downe was ordered to make the flight on September 2, despite his recommen- 
dations that the flight be postponed until the second week in September. 

Cross-questioned by Capt. Paul Foley, U.S.N., the judge advocate of the 
court, Commander Rosendahl asserted that Commander Lansdowne, the 
Shenandoah’s captain, had not voiced any protest against or exhibited any 
reluctance to proceed on the midcontinental voyage in accordance with the 
Navy Department’s order. Neither had any member of the crew, he said. 
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THE CASE OF COLONEL MITCHELL 


UTSIDE of the fact that Col. William Mitchell, A.S., U.S.A., had 

been relieved from duty as Air Officer of the 8th Corps Area by Maj. 
Earnest Hines, U.S.A., commanding, it was stated at the War Department, 
up to the time the ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL went to press, that there was 
nothing further new in the case so far as was known there. It does not ap- 
pear to be generally understood that General Hines, like other Corps Area 
Commanders, has full authority to order to trial by court-martial any officer 
who is alleged to have violated an Army Regulation of the Articles of War. 
In some quarters the relief of Colonel Mitchell as Air Officer by General Hines, 
it is believed, portends his trial by court-martial. 
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NAVY PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION 


Fete nage — a erty was made this week by Rear Adm. William R. Shoe- 
maker, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, that with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Navy, the Naval Examining Board will 
accept certificates of the satisfactory completion of a Naval War College cor- 
respondence course as evidence of proficiency, in strategy and tactics, of 
candidates for promotion in the ranks of ensign, lieutenant (j.g.) and lieu- 
tenant (senior grade), appearing for promotion to lieutenant (j.g.), and lieu- 
tenant (senior grade) and lieutenant commander, respectively. 
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PROMOTION OF NAVY OFFICERS 


NNOUNCEMENT was made this week by the Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
Department, that the following officers have become due for promotion 
to the rank of lieutenant on the dates indicated: Chester A. Swafford, Sep- 
tember 17, 1925; Gyle D. Conrad, September 20, 1925, and Phillip N. Jack- 
son, September 24, 1925. 
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U.S.S. MILWAUKEE BEING REPAIRED 


f pe U.S.S. Milwaukee, Capt. Frank L. Pinney, U.S.N., commanding, which 
twisted a propellor in a collision south of Cape Henry September 20, sink- 
ing the schooner Benjamin A. Van Brunt, will be repaired at the New York 
Navy Yard. aa 

The crew of the schooner were rescued unhurt by the Milwaukee and were 
put ashore at New York City September 22. The promptness of the rescue is 
highly commendable. 
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CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


5 >. CHARLES L. B. ANDERSON, Civil Engineer Corps, U.S.N., has been 
ordered detached from the Norfolk Navy Yard for duty at the Naval 
Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va., as relief of Lt. Algert D. Alexis, Civil 
Engineer Corps, who is to be transferred to duty under the Engineer in Chief 
of the Republic of Haiti, Comdr. Frederick H. Cooke, Civil Engineer Corps, 
U.S.N. Lieutenant Alexis will sail from New York on or about October 15. 








SUBSCRIBE NOW .AND GET SUPPLEMENTS ! 


Subscribe now for the ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, and get our 
supplements giving the verbatim reports of testimony taken by the 
Aircraft Board. 














HE NEW ARMY AIR SERVICE UNIFORMS.—The first official 

photographs of the new Army Air Service uniforms, which were 
published exclusively in the ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL of September 19, 
1925, page 51, excited great interest not only among officers of the Air 
Service but of all the other branches of the Army. The officers of the 
National Guard, and also of the Reserves, were also particularly inter- 
ested, and the comments so far reaching this paper are decidedly in 
favor of the new uniforms. 











TO LAUNCH AIRCRAFT CARRIER LEXINGTON OCTOBER 3 


A* idea of the tremendous horsepower delivered to the shafts of the U. §. 
aircraft carrier Lexington, to be launched October 3 at the Fore River 
Shipyards at Quincy, Mass., may be had from the fact that all the light, heat 
and power for a city of 700,000 people could be supplied from her power-plant. 
The combined horsepower of our six electrically driven battleships is not as 
great as that of the Lexington. ig 

The total horsepower delivered to the shafts will be 180,000. 
drive her at a speed of 33 knots. 

The motive power is derived from four 45,000 horsepower motors. Elec- 
tricity is generated by eight 22,500-kilowatt turbine generators. The entire 
electrical plant was constructed by the General Electric Company of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. It will require a battery of 16 boilers to provide the steam for 
driving the monstrous generators—the equivalent of 100 steam locomotives. 
In addition to the main motors and generators, the General Electric Company 
has supplied all the auxiliary motors driven by turbine generators. 

The Lexington, which is a sister ship to the Saratoga, launched on April 7 
last, will be able to carry to sea 72 of the most modern airplanes, providing the 
Fleet with a valuable arm of offense and defense. 

The over-all length of the Lexington will be 888 feet. Her beam will be 
105 feet. Her displacement is 33,000 tons. 

The Lexington and Saratoga will be the most modern and fully equipped 
aircraft carriers afloat when they are completed, late in 1926. The entire ship 
is given over to the peculiar requirements of a large naval aviation force, con- 
sisting of bombers, fighting, scouting, torpedo and observation planes. 

The Lexington will be the heaviest ship ever launched in the United States, 
being about 2,000 tons nearer completion than the Saratoga when she was 
launched in April. The Lexington will be equipped with the most modern of 
radio equipment. A single antenna will lead to the deck from a topmast so 
tall that it will have to be lowered to pass under the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The armament will consist of eight 8-inch guns, mounted in four turrets, 
and of antiaircraft and machine guns. Mrs. Theodore D. Robinson, wife of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, will christen the vessel. 


This will 
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TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN U.S. COAST GUARD 


A$’ a result of the survey of the qualifications, by a Board of Selection and 
reviewed by the department, of all temporary ensigns and ensigns (engi- 
neering) who were appointed in the Coast Guard prior to February 1, 1925, 
the following promotions to temporary ranks, effective from October 2, 1925, 
have been made: 

To lieutenant: C. H. Hilton, Monaghan; L. O. Hammerstrom, Patterson; 
J. S. Rosenthal, Apache; F. M. Meals, Headquarters; R. F. Gilley, Boston Re- 
cruiting Office; F. D. Higbee, Bear; John McCann, Ossipee; W. S. Morse, 
Southern Division Headquarters; C. Etzweiler, Philadelphia Recruiting Office; 
W. W. Storey, Yamacraw, P. A. Short, Acushnet, and J. F. Kinnaly, Base 2. 

To lieutenant (junior grade): R. H. Furey, Seminole; N. M. Nelson, Snoho- 
mish; C. M. Anderson, Bear; R. E. Hunter, Tallapoosa; E. B. Johnson, Tampa; 
R. W. Dierlam, Comanche; G. E. Trester, Conyngham; P. B. Cronk, Patterson; 
C. C. Paden, Beale; D. G. Jacobs, Downes; L. M. McCluskey, Tallapoosa; N. S. 
Haugen, Base 10; F. E. B. Stuart, Ossipee; V. J. Charte, New York Navy Yard; 
H. B. Adams, Norfolk Recruiting Office; H. L. Connor, Eastern Division; J. F. 
Brady, Tampa; A. W. Davis, Henley; H. D. Glover, Norfolk Division; C. C. 
Childs, Porter; F. H. Nelson, Mojave; J. J. Buskin, Manhattan; A. S. McIntyre, 
Ammen; S. P. Mehlman, Terry; K. L. Young, Modoc; R. R. Hayes, Ossipee, 
and A. G. Morrill, Paulding. 

To lieutenants (Engineering): J. W. Kelliher, Roe; O. H. Hunt, Paulding; 
E. B. Smith, Mojave; E. S. Moale, Academy; J. B. Wellman, Manning, and 
E. S. Endom, Acushnet. 

The above is not in order of precedence, which list will be promulgated to 
the Service as soon as approved. The names of four other temporary officers 
are under consideration for recommendation to promotion 


POLLING NATIONAL GUARD ON UNIFORMS 


M“:: GEN. CREED C. HAMMOND, Chief of the Militia Bureau of the 
War Department, who attended the shooting matches at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, returned to Washington with the report that every officer he met there 
was enthusiastically for the adoption of the Air Service uniform for the Army 
of the United States. The uniform, General Hammond declared, was not only 
oe the National Guard officers at Camp Perry but also by Reserve 
officers there. 
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WAR COLLEGE NATIONAL GUARD CLASS 


— following National Guard officers have indicated that they will report 
for the G-1 course at the Army War College September 26, 1925: Lt. Col. 
Richard M. Bidgood, Virginia; Brig. Gen. James W. Hanson, The A.G., of 
Maine; Brig. Gen. Louis A. Toombs, The A.G., of Louisiana; Brig. Gen. Walter 
F. Rhinow, The A.G., of Minnesota; Brig. Gen. Frank D. Beary, The A.G., of 
Pennsylvania; Lt. Col. John M. Rogers, N.J.N.G.; Col. Richard J. Mittelstaedt, 
The A.G., of California; Lt. Col. W. G. Williams, The A.G., of Utah. 


GENERAL WESTCOTT TO REVIEW 13TH N.Y.N.G. 


DJ. GEN. EDWARD J. WESTCOTT, of New York, will review the 245th 

Coast Artillery, N.Y.N.G., Col. Sydney Grant (old 13th), in its armory in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 23. A number of special exhibitions will be given, 
including Artillery practice. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE NEWS, COMMENT AND GOSSIP. 


B. 


BY E. 


JOHNS 








TS the investigation of the Air Service problem should extend beyond 
the War and Navy Departments and include prominent military and naval 
leaders has been indicated by the board appointed by the President which is 
now in session in Washington. The witnesses may include Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing, A.; Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, U.S.A., the ranking general 
officer of the line of the Regular Army; Maj. Gen. Hanson G. Ely, U.S.A., 
president of the Army War College; and other great leaders of the World War. 

Included in the list of Navy witnesses, according to the board’s plans, will 
be Adm. Robert E. Coontz, U.S.N., commander in chief United States Fleet; 
Adm. S. S. Robison, who will shortly succeed Admiral Coontz as commander 
in chief of the fleet; and Rear Adm. Luke McNamee, naval attache at London. 

The board is particularly anxious to hear Admiral McNamee on the opera- 
tion of the British Royal Air Force. That England maintains a united air force 
is cited frequently by the advocates of the same organization for this country, 
but even there opinion is divided on its merits. It is possible that some of 
the temporary officers with overseas service may be called by the board before 
it concludes its hearings. It is the evident purpose of the board to hear 
witnesses outside of the War and Navy Departments who for some reason may 
be specially qualified to speak on the subject. General Pershing is already on 
record as opposed to a united Air Service, but it is understood the board 
desires to hear from him further if it is possible to bring him home from 


South America. 
THE BUDGET SITUATION 
Fy perigee have been given a prominent Reserve officer by General 
Lord, the Director of the Budget, that there will be no reduction in the 
personnel of the Regular Army or the number of Reserve officers to be trained 
next year. This does not come from the War Department. Neither could it 
be confirmed there. 

All that would be admitted at the department is that the situation was 
somewhat improved over two weeks ago. It was stated, however, that the 
War Department was not yet out of the woods, and there is no occasion for a 
general celebration of security throughout the Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves. The authorities in the Navy Department, however, feel 
somewhat encouraged. There are indications of the effect of public opinion 
throughout the country against drastic reductions. The country at large, of 
course, is for a reduction in taxation, but it is not willing to jeopardize the 
adequate defenses of the country. 

The most serious feature of the situation, according to the well-informed, 
is that the budget limitations which so far the War and Navy Departments 
have not been able to raise provides for no replacement of the reserve sup- 
plies. The allowances for ammunition for target practice, both for the Army 
and Navy, are said to be too small to maintain the efficiency of both Services. 
There is the cut this year which has had a disastrous effect upon the marks- 
manship in the Army, and while the rifle teams which consist of a selected 
field from the Services at Camp Perry, Ohio, made the usual excellent record, 
there has been a deterioration of organization. A few years of the present 
economy and there will be nothing to be proud of in rifle shooting in either the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, the Navy or the Marines. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE BILL 

we the approaching convening of Congress, the American Legion, the 

Reserve Officers’ Association and other veterans’ organizations are indi- 
cating that they will again urge it to pass a selective service bill. At the 
request of the American Legion, Senator Capper, of Kansas, introduced a 
bill, and the War Department submitted a bill which was printed in the hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs on April 10, 1924, and 
was also submitted to the House Committee when it conducted hearings on 
the American Legion bill. 

There are no radical differences between the American Legion or Capper 
bill and the one prepared by the General Staff. The General Staff bill fits in 
more closely with the mobilization plans of the War Department, having cer- 
tain provisions which the General Staff holds, after a careful study, would 
assist materially in calling an Army into the field. 

The Navy Department has also taken an interest in the bill and, it is 
understood, has prepared some amendments. One amendment would provide 
that the Navy be filled up with volunteers. This it is believed will encounter 
opposition from the American Legion, as the veterans, as a rule, take excep- 
tion to any system which would make two classes of the enlisted men in a 
war. They take the position while volunteers in large numbers have gone into 
wars for purely patriotic reasons, there are’ many who go into the Service 
because they know that sooner or later they will be called into the selective 
service system under the draft. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT IN FOREIGN NAVIES 
I bps European navies are extremely conservative in the use of electrical 
equipment are the views expressed by a large manufacturer of Navy 
appliances who has just returned from a trip aboard. Even the British Navy, 
it is declared, is only experimenting with electrical appliances which have been 
successfully used by the United States Navy for a number of years. 

Just at present the British Navy is experimenting with the self-synchronous 
fire-control system which has been used for some time in the U. S. Navy, but 
not much progress is reported. The British Navy still believes that search- 
light for signal purposes in quick short distances is the most effective. 

The U. S. Navy has decided to discard the Forbes Log and adopt an im- 
proved type, but the British Navy has rejected proposals for a number of new 
types. 

The American manufacturer declares, from his observations, the French 
Navy is even more conservative than the British in the adoption of new 


appliances. 
FLAG OFFICERS ON PLANE CARRIERS 


THAT the Navy Department proposes eventually to assign two flag officers 
as commanders of the air forces in the fleet is revealed in the arrangement 
of the quarters on the new aircraft carriers Lexington and Saratoga, which 
will be placed in commission in about a year. Both of the ships have quarters 
for rear admirals. The Saratoga is to be assigned to the Battle Fleet in the 


Pacific, and the Lexington to the Scouting Fleet in the Atlantic. Aside from 
the Saratoga, the Langley and the Gannett will be in the Battle Fleet, and in 
commission with the Lexington of the Scouting Fleet will be the Wright, the 
Teal and the Sandpiper. Other ships will probably be assigned to this duty 
in both fleets if Congress provides for an expansion of the naval air force as 
recommended by the department. 

While the Navy Department has assigned one flag officer as Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, it plans to emphasize the importance of an air force 
with the fleet. These officers, under the policy of the department, must be real 
air pilots before they are eligible either for the Bureau of Aeronautics or 
command of the air forces afloat. Such a policy will make it necessary for 
the Selection Board to take under consideration the services of officers as 
flyers in selecting out captains and admirals in the annual recommendations 
ad promotions. All of this, it is stated, is in the line of developing a “flying 

avy.” 


PROTECTING NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 

jvm the War Department, through the Militia Bureau and the corps 

area commanders, has been endeavoring to bring about a general arrange- 
ment under which large industrial concerns would give vacations with pay 
to National Guardsmen and Reserve officers who attend the training camps, 
it has been discovered that some of the bureau chiefs of the civilian establish- 
ments in Washington have actually dismissed National Guardsmen because 
they were absent in camp. Naturally the National Guard officers in the 
District of Columbia have become indignant at the general attitude of minor 
officials in the Government at Washington, and have protested to the heads 
of departments. 

Not only is this contrary to the policy of the War Department but it is in 
violation of the federal statutes. There is a provision of law under which 
National Guardsmen in the District of Columbia are to be granted military 
leaves with pay. Unfortunately there is no penalty attached for violation by 
civilian authorities, but Congress is very apt to amend the law so as to provide 
for the discharge at least of any officers of the Government who violate this 
provision. 


THE CHARGES OF GENERAL ROGERS AGAINST GENERAL HART 


LLOWING the usual procedure, the charges recently filed by Maj. Gen. 
Harry L. Rogers, U.S.A., Ret., against Maj. Gen. William H. Hart, U.S.A., 
Quartermaster General, have been referred to the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment. The report of the Inspector General will be referred to the Judge Advo- 
cate General, and these two reports will be submitted to the Secretary of War 
for action. 

General Hart has just returned from a trip, and the charges have been 
submitted to him. It is learned that officers of the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment have been interviewing the witnesses who furnished the statements to 
General Rogers upon which he bases his charges. 

The case has not as yet reached the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
but attention is called to the 39th Article of War, which covers the limitations 
upon prosecutions. To the uninitiated a reading of this article would indicate 
that General Rogers’ charges are barred by the Statute of Limitations. How- 
ever, the lawyers may find some provision under which Article 39 is not gov- 
erned by the limitation of two years. 


C.M.T.C. REDUCTIONS FIRST 


HAT in any reduction in the appropriations for the military activities of 

the War Department the Citizens’ Military Training Camps should come 
first was the position taken by Maj. Gen. Milton Reckord, of Maryland, presi- 
dent of the National Guard Association, at a dinner given by the Maryland 
Department of the Reserve Officers’ Association, at Baltimore on September 21. 
General Reckord declared that he recognized the value of a C.M.T.C. to the 
youth of the country and that he hoped that they could be continued. But in 
the forced reduction in the budget of the War Department he insisted that the 
C.M.T.C. should be reduced before the Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves. His chief reason was that the young men who take train- 
ing in these camps are not obligated to 
serve. The Government has no assur- 
ance of military service from them, and 
that therefore they were of the least 
military value of any part of the estab- 
lishment. 


Lt. Col. Fred B. Ryons, Engr-Res, 
national secretary of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association, the chief speaker at 
the banquet made an informal report of 
its activities. About 100 Reserve offi- 
cers also attended and held their elec- 
tion, Col. Harry C. Jones being re- 
elected president and Chaplain Steck 
secretary and treasurer. 


The division passed resolutions fa- 
voring a Defense Test in the Fall and 
the enactment of a selective service law. 
A strong resolution calling for carry- 
ing out the National Defense Act, with 
a Regular Army of 13,000 officers and 
150,000 enlisted men, was adopted. The 
strength of the National Guard should 
be 250,000, under another resolution 
that was passed. The program for the 
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U.S. ARMY AND COMPONENTS 








REGULAR ARMY 


RDNANCE GAGE EXHIBIT.—Included in the program for the seventh 

“annual meeting of the Army Ordnance Association, which will be held at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., on October 2, 1925, and in which great interest 
is being evinced by both Army Ordnance officers and the manufacturers of 
Ordnance material, is an exhibit of manufacturing gages involved in the pro- 
duction of 75-mm. ammunition. The importance of mass production of ammu- 
nition for the 75-mm. field gun in time of war is apparent, but there are few 
who realize the magnitude of the problem of supplying gages necessary to 
insure satisfactory ammunition. ; 

Two types of ammunition, i. e., high explosive shell and shrapnel, are 
required by the 75-mm. field gun, which is the standard Artillery weapon for 
the armament of Infantry and Cavalry divisions, and each type of ammunition 
subdivides into components requiring gages for their manufacture. The gage 
exhibit will be of special interest to members of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, one of the four organizations participating in the meet- 
ing, whose membership represents an industry which will be called upon in 
time of war to produce gages and special tools required for Ordnance produc- 
tion. Gage activities of the Ordnance Department are continuous, and great 
assistance is rendered to the department by many prominent representatives 
of the scientific and industrial world in the preparation of its gage plans. 

Advices have been received by Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, Chief of Ordnance, 
that plans have been made for the attendance of 50 inspectors of the Bureau 
of Explosives at the seventh annual Army Ordnance Association meeting and 
demonstration, which will be held at Aberdeen Proving Ground on October 2. 
This bureau, whose headquarters are in New York, concerns itself with the 
safe transportation of military and commercial explosives. 

Of extraordinary interest to the inspectors will be the schedule of firing 
demonstrations, including aircraft bombs, which is one of the latest additions 
to the class of military explosives requiring transportation. Col. B. W. Dunn, 
who is an expert on the subject of explosives, organized the bureau, and he has 
served in the capacity of chief of the bureau ever since its organization. Dur- 
ing his Army service Colonel Dunn devoted special attention to the technical 
development of Ordnance explosives. 


NLISTED MEN QUALIFY AS FLYING CADETS.—Twenty-one enlisted 

men of the Army Air Service and three other branches of the Service have 
qualified for appointment as flying cadets, and they are now undergoing in- 
struction at the Primary Flying School at Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

They are: Pvt- ist Cl. Ralph T. Wickford, Boston Air Port; Cpl. Arthur E. 
Derby and Pvts. Herman E. Buchheim and Burdette C. Hughes, from Langley 
Field, Va.; Pvts. Harry I. Downes, Arthur G. Benson, Ford J. Lauer, Clare E. 
McClure, Charles L. Nichols and Louis R. Zeamans, from Chanute Field, III; 
Cpl. Harold C- Beedle, Pvts. Roy Judson Caswell, Ernest H. Lawson, Harold 
F. Payton and Dan F. Voorhees, from Scott Field, Ill.; Pvts. William Garrett 
and Otto C. George, from Air Service Detachment, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.; 
Pvts. Russell G. Parker and Vaughan T. Ward, from Kelly Field, Tex.; Pvts. 
Howard Franklin Jones and James M- Morrison, from Crissy Field, Calif.; 
Pvt. Moss Leslie Harris, 2d Div. Train, Q.M.C., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Pvt. 
Harold A. Wheaton, Troop E, 2d Cav., Ft. Riley, Kans.; Pvt. August J- Hurgon, 
6th Sig. Serv. Co., Scott Field, Ill. 


RT RILEY CAVALRY SCHOOL.—The opening exercises of the Cavalry 
School at Ft- Riley were largely attended. The permanent personnel and 
the officers who are there for the school course, with their families, were 
present and enjoyed one of the most impressive ceremonies of the year. 
Reverend Smith delivered the invocation, followed by a welcoming address 
from the commandant, Brig. Gen. E. E. Booth, U.S.A., and a talk by the 
assistant commandant, Col. Robert J. Fleming, U.S.A. After this the movie, 
“The Life of Riley,” and pictures taken of last year’s graduation exercises 
were shown to give the newly arrived officers some idea of the work they are 
to do- This was received with much enthusiasm. 


IGNAL CORPS PERFECTS MOTION PICTURE.—A new type of motion 

picture, which, it is believed, will revolutionize the art of cinematography, 
has been perfected by the Army Signal Corps. This machine will be used in 
antiaircraft target practice and will be operated from the ground. It is 
expected that this new type will film the flight of 3-inch projectiles, and upon 
reaching the target, at a height of 10,000 feet, will show the actual burst as 
the shrapnel explodes. 


Buti 


NATIONAL GUARD 


EW INSTRUCTION COURSE FOR NATIONAL GUARD AND RE- 

SERVES.—A new and most practical method for training National Guard 
and Reserve officers has just been evolved by Col. Thomas H. Jackson, C.E., 
U.S.A., 9th Corps Area Engineer officer, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
which will be found of special interest. 

The course, which covers the Engineer Section of the Army only, and 
which is intended specifically for Reserve and !: tional Guard officers of the 
9th Corps Area, may, however, also be taken adva::‘age of by Regular, National 
Guard and Reserve officers of all branches who ca»2 to take the course, provid- 
ing they comply with instructions governing and submit written application for 
enrollment prior to the opening date. 

The instruction, which is divided into seven periods of one month each, is 
unique for a correspondence course in that each officer enrolled receives, so to 
speak, individual instruction and has personal contact with his instructor. 
Each student receives his problem, arrives at a solution in a given time, and 
then personally hands it in to the school, where in company with all other 
students and the instructor, who is a Regular Army Engineer officer, a critique 
is held on all solutions, including an approved one, and in that way finds out 
just how and why the solutions differ from and are not so good as the approved 
one. The papers are then graded, which ends the problem, and the class takes 
up a new subject. 

This differs from the Regular Army correspondence courses in quite a 
revolutionary manner. In the former the student enrolls, receives his problem, 





makes a hit or miss solution, and then turns in to the school. The schoo! in 
turn correct and return same to student with a brief remark. In that way 
the student never knows just why his solution is not as good as the school’s, 
and consequently is apt to become disgruntled and drop out before the con- 
clusion of the course. 

Colonel Jackson from his office at corps area headquarters prepares all 
problems with an approved solution for each, and distributes the same to 
student officers through the medium of his assistant instructors (Engineer 
officers of the Regular Army), located in various parts of the 9th Corps Area, 
The latter mark papers and hold critiques in their locality, tabulates standing 
of students in each subject and reports results at end of course to Colonel 
Jackson, who then recommends to corps area headquarters that successful 
completion of course be noted on the officer’s record. 

In this connection, it is expected that all Engineer Reserve officers of the 
Non-Divisional Group and the unassigned list desiring active training during 
fiscal year of 1925-26 must enroll and successfully complete the course in order 
to secure a recommendation for active duty. The successful completion of the 
course will be determined as follows: 

One point will be allowed for each attendance, and one point for each satis- 
factory solution of problem. Ten points will be a qualifying mark, but four 
of them must be obtained on solutions. For those taking the course by corre- 
spondence, five satisfactory solutions will qualify. 

Subjects to be covered will include: Organization, one period; Roads, one 
period; Bridges, one period; Field Fortifications, three periods; General Con- 
struction, one period. A mimeograph outlining basic principles, policies, etc., 
with a map problem illustrating certain principles, will form the literature 
for a period. 

The San Francisco Sector of the Engineer School, under the direction of 
Maj. C. S- Ridley, U.S.A., will hold its first meeting at 8 p. m., October 20, 
1925, in the Armory, 14th and Mission Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 


LANNING A TRIP TO EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS.—Acceptance has 

been made by the Richmond Light Infantry Blues, composed of the Ist 
Battalion, 183d Infantry, Virginia National Guard, and the lst and 2d Com- 
panies of the Governor’s Foot Guards of Connecticut, of the invitation extended 
to them by Marshal Foch on behalf of the French Legion to visit the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium next year. Present plans contemplate that 
Gov. E. Lee Trinkle, of Virginia, and Gov. John W. Trumbull, of Connecticut, 
will, if their official duties permit, make the trip, which will probably be 
arranged for next May. 

Much interest is being attached to the trip abroad of these two organiza- 
tions, and it is expected that numerous requests will be received from the 
families of the men belonging to these units for steamship reservations. This 
is especially so in Virginia, as the historically rich record of the Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues will be an incentive to many to accompany the organi- 
zation. 


-_—_— 


ORGANIZED RESERVE 


GAINST REGULAR-ARMY REDUCTION.—Important resolutions con- 

cerning the Regular Army and Reserves were passed a few days ago at 
the National Convention of the West Virginia Reserve Officers’ Association at 
Huntington. The resolutions declared that the present system for the annual 
active training of Reserve officers by associating them with organizations of 
the Regular Army is the best that has been devised, as it affords the Reserve 
officer an opportunity actually to command troops at drill and formations, and 
to participate in tactical exercises and military ceremonies. This system, the 
resolutions declare, brings out in an entirely practical manner the elements of 
tactics and technique of the various weapons employed in modern warfare. 
Another important point made is that more satisfactory training resulted this 
year than ever before. The resolutions are very decided against either a reduc- 
tion in the number of units or the personnel of the Regular Army, as if this 
is done, “it would be impractical,” say the resolutions, “for the War Depart- 
ment to continue the splendid training which it now provides for the officers 
of the Organized Reserve, thus retarding its progress.” 

The resolutions declare, among other things, “that in so far as the War 
Department is concerned, the limit of the economy has been reached, and that 
any further cutting would be false economy.” It is asked that sufficient funds 
be provided by Congress to enable the War Department to maintain the present 
authorized strength of the Regular Army, and carry on the activities for train- 
ing of the citizen soldiers under the present system. The resolutions protest 
against the reduction of the appropriations for the War Department below 
those provided for the fiscal year 1927, and it was resolved that a copy of the 
resolutions be furnished to each of the Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives from the State of West Virginia, and that they be urged to 
take an active part in carrying out the desires of the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of the Reserve Officers’ Association when the question of the V.ar Depart- 
ment appropriations for. the fiscal year 1927 is before their respective legis- 
lative bodies. 





ORFOLK, VA., RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The first annual 

meeting and dinner for the election of officers of the Norfolk Chapter, 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, was held September 15, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Maj. W. A. 
Coleman, AS-Res; vice-president, Capt. J. A. Wright, AS-Res; secretary, 1st 
Lt. J. F. Heise, QM-Res; treasurer, W. McC. Paxton, Cav-Res; executive com- 
mittee, Lt. Col. Israel Brown, Med-Res, Capt. O. B. Streett, Engr-Res, 2d Lt. 
G. O. Reid, Inf-Res. Report on reorganization of Virginia State Department, 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, was presented and adopted, 
and the proposed action ratified. 

The following officers were thereby elected in the Virginia State Depart- 
ment, Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, for the ensuing year: 
President, Maj. Falston Flemming, JAG-Res; vice-president, Col. Claude E. 
Lester, Engr-Res; secretary, Ist Lt. John F. Heise, QM-Res; treasurer, Maj. 
David C. Spencer, QM-Res; executive committee, Lt. Col. R. M. Bidgood, Inf- 
Res. Delegates to attend the national convention of the association, October 


(Continued on page 90) 
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JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPT. 
MAJ. GEN. JOHN A. HULL, J.A.G. 
Lt. Col. D. P. Quinlan, J.A., to Walter Reed 
General Hospital, A.M.C., Washington, D. C., 
for treatment. (September 17.) 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
MAJ. GEN. W. H. HART, ©.M.G. 


Capt. C. H. Odeen is assigned to 2d Division 
for duty with the Q.M.C. (September 18.) 

Field Clerk S. Levy, Q.M.C., now on leave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Ft. Bliss, ‘Tex., and will 
report at New York general intermediate depot, 
Brooklyn, for temporary duty. He will sail 
from New York City about January 6, 1926, 
for Manila, for duty. 

Capt. H. L. Black, P.S., Q.M.C., to Camp 
Holabird, Md., Motor Transport School, for duty 
as a student. (September 19.) 

First Lt. J. M. Rooks is relieved from duty 
with 2d Division, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., and 
is assigned to Bakery Co. No. 1, Q.M.C., for 
duty. (September 18.) 

Capt. H. G. Halverson is relieved from Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco, Calif., to Camp Lewis, 
Wash., for duty as assistant to the quarter- 
master. (September 18.) 

The following captai.s of the Q.M.C., from 
Washington to New York City, and sail about 
October 28, to the Philippines for duty: G. M. 
Chandler and C. E. Ehle. (September 22.) 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
MAJ. GEN. M. W. IRELAND, §&.G. 

The resignation by Capt. V. A. Harl as an offi- 
cer of the Army is accepted, to take effect in 
Honolulu, T. H. (September 18.) 

Capt. C. W. Shaffer, from Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., to New York City, and sail about December 
4, for San Francisco, thence to Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, for duty. (September 21.) 


Veterinary Corps 


Capt. P. T. Carpenter, from Ft. Riley, to Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kans., about November 1, for 
duty. (September 21.) 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
MAJ. GEN. H. TAYLOR, C. OF E. 


Each of the following officers of the Corps of 


f Engineers is assigned to the division indicated, 


upon completion of foreign service, and will 
join organization and station of the Engineers 
of the division assigned: Ist Lt. A. G. Matthews 
to Ist Cavalry Division; Ist Lt. L. G. Yoder to 
$d Division; 2d Lt. H. J. Woodbury to Ist Di- 
vision. (September 18.) 

First Lt. M. M. Boatner, Jr., C.E., is detailed 
for duty at lowa State College, Ames, lowa, 
upon completion of foreign service at Panama 
Canal Department. (September 18.) 

Second Lt. F. E. Cothran, C.E., is assigned 
to duty at McCook Field, Ohio, upon completion 
of foreign service at Panama Canal Department. 
(September 18.) 

First Lt. C. L. Hahn, C.E., is relieved from 
assignment to the Ist Engineers, lst Division, 
and from further duty at Ft. Mott, N. J., to 
New York City and sail on transport to leave 
about January 21, 1926, for the Canal Zone. 
(September 18.) 

Each of the following 2d lieutenants of the 
Corps of Engineers is relieved from assignment 
and duty with the organization and station in- 
dicated, to San Francisco, and sail about Jan- 
uary 20, 1926, for the Canal Zone; D. A. Morris, 
6th Engineers, 3d Division, Camp Lewis, Wash. ; 
W. F. M. Longwell, 8th Engineer Battalion, 1st 


Cavalry Division, Ft. Bliss, Tex. (Septem- 
ber 18.) 
Capt. H. G. Fairbanks is detailed with the 


Organized Reserves of the 8th C.A., in addition 
to other duties. (September 22.) 

Capt. J. G. Drinkwater, from Philadelphia, to 
Washington, for duty with the Chief of En- 
gineers. (September 22.) 

Capt. W. D. Styer, from Washington, D. C., 
to New York City for duty with the district en- 
gineer, Ist New York district, and in addition 
to duties is detailed with the Organized Re- 
Serves, 2d Corps Area, 302d Engineers, 77th 
Division. (September 22.) 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
MAJ. GEN. C. C. WILLIAMS, C. OF O. 


Capt. G. S. Lavin is assigned to duty as com- 
manding officer Delaware Ordnance reserve de- 
bot, Pedricktown, N. J., upon completion of his 
Present foreign service, and will join. (Sep- 
tember 19.) 

Capt. M. M. Serrem, Camp Perry, Ohio, to 
Washington, D. C., for treatment at Walter 
Reed Hospital, A.M.C. (September 21.) 

First Lt. T. R. Taber, from Madison, Wis., to 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., for duty. 
(September 22.) 


SIGNAL CORPS 
MAJ. GEN. C. McK. SALTZMAN, C.S.O. 


poecond Lt. J. K. DeArmond, now on duty at 
t. Monmouth, N. J., is assigned to the Ist 
‘vision for duty with Signal Corps of that 
vision. (September 18.) 


CAVALRY 
MAJ. GEN. MALIN CRAIG, C. OF CAV. 


pycaet. M. F. Meador is assigned to 6th Cavalry, 

(Se Oglethorpe, Ga., October 10, for duty. 
Dtember 17.) 

Con tet D. W. Colhoun, Ft. Bliss, Tex., to 

reti S. MeP. Rutherford, Cav., president Army 

b irmg board, Ft. Bliss, Tex., for examination 

y the board. (September 17.) 


Commander-in-Chief—Calvin Coolidge, President. 
Secretary of War—John W. Weeks. 
Assistant Secretary of War—Col. Dwight F. Davis. 
Chief of Staff—Maj. Gen. Jehn L. Hines. 
Deputy Chief ef Staff—Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS 











The resignation of Wrnt. Officer S. A. Weir, 
headquarters 1st Corps Area, Boston, Mass., is 
accepted. (September 17.) 

Wrnt. Officer W. T. Inman, Presidio of San 
Fr isco, Calif., having been found incapaci- 





FIELD ARTILLERY 
MAJ. GEN. W. J. SNOW, C. OF F.A. 


First Lt. F. C. Jedlicka, from further treat- 
ment at Hot Springs National Park, Ark., and 
will rejoin proper station at Ft. Sill, Okla. 
(September 18.) 


COAST ARTILLERY 
MAJ. GEN. F. W. COE, C. of C.A. 


Each of the following officers of the Coast 
Artillery Corps to sail from New York City 
about January 21, 1926, for the Canal Zone: 
Capt. J. O. Smithley, 51st C.A., Ft. Eustis, Va. ; 
ist Lt. L. W. Jefferson, 12th C.A., Ft. Monroe, 
Va.; 2d Lt. S. H. Savini, 7th C.A., Ft. Han- 
cock, N. J.; 2d Lt. W. L. McPherson, 51st C.A., 
Ft. Eustis, Va.; 2d Lt. L. C. Hull, 62d C.A., 
Ft. Totten, N. Y. (September 17.) 

The resignation of 2d Lt. R. L. Miller, C.A.C., 
as an officer of the Army is accepted. (Septem- 
ber 17. 

First. Lt. J. L. Hanley is assigned to the 63d 
Coast Artillery, Ft. Winfield Scott, Calif., on 
completing foreign service, and will join sta- 
tion. (September 19.) 

Second Lt. G. G. Gibbs, 12th C.A., from as- 
signment and duty with that regiment, and to 
Ft. Monroe, for assignment to duty. (Sep- 
tember 19.) 

Par. 38, S.O. 209, W.D., September 4, 1925, 
relieving 2d Lt. R. L. Miller, from 3d C.A,, 
Ft. MacArthur, Calif., and directing him to sail 
from San Francisco, Calif., about September 
23, 1925, to Canal Zone, is revoked. (Septem- 
ber 21.) 


INFANTRY 
MAJ. GEN. ROBERT H. ALLEN, C. OF INF. 


Second Lt. B. N. Bryan, 7th Inf., from as- 
signment to that regiment and duty at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, upon completion of foreign service, 
and is then assigned to the 22d Infantry, Ft. 
McPherson, Ga. He will proceed to San Fran- 
cisco, and sail December 11 for New York City, 
and thence join station. (September 17.) 

The resignation of 1st Lt. C. F. Beatie as an 
officer of the Army, for the good of the Serv- 
ice, is accepted. (September 17.) 

Capt. S. P. Walker is detailed as Infantry 
instructor, Pennsylvania National Guard, sta- 
tioned at Washington, Pa., on completing for- 
eign service. (September 19.) 

Capt. E. F. Brooks, from further treatment, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., and will re- 
join proper station at Ft. Benning, Ga. (Sep- 
tember 18.) 

Second Lt. L. V. Castner, 15th Inf., from 
China to San Francisco, Calif., to William 
Beaumont General Hospital, Ft. Bliss, Tex., for 
treatment, thence to 2d Division for assignment 
and station. (September 18.) 

Col. J. L. Bond, now at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., will report to Brig. 
Gen. S. D. Rockenbach, president Army retir- 
ing board, Washington, for examination by the 
board. (September 21.) 

Capt. J. S. Douglas, Jr., 24th Inf., Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga., to Infantry School, for duty as stu- 
dent. (September 22.) 

First Lt. F. M. Harris, 29th Inf., from Ft. 
Benning, Ga., to New York, and sail about 
January 6, 1926, to Chinwangtao, China, thence 
to -Tientsin, for duty with Infantry. (Septem- 
ber 22.) 

First Lt. C. W. Hanna, 8th Inf., from Ft. 
Moultrie, S. C., to Branham and Hughes Mil- 
itary Academy, Spring Hill, Tenn., for duty. 
(September 22.) 


AIR SERVICE 
MAJ. GEN. M. M. PATRICK, C. OF A. S. 


Second Lt. E. T. Noyes, now at Brooks Field, 
Tex., will report in person to the Commandant 
Air Service Primary Flying School, that field, 
for duty and training. (September 19.) : 

Second Lt. J. S. Griffith, from Kelly Field, 
Tex., and proceed at the proper time to San 
Francisco, Calif., and sail on the transport, 
about October 14, for the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment for duty with Air Service. (September 


Each of the following officers of Air Service 
is relieved from assignment and duty to Chanute 
Field, Ill., for course of instruction in communi- 
cations: Ist Lt. R. W. Propst, Ist Lt. B. Hop- 
pin, 2d Lt. D. W. Mayhue. (September 17.) 

First Lt. P. Evert, from duty Scott Field, 
Ill., and Langley Field, Hampton, Va., about 
September 26, to Chanute Field, IIl., to duty 
until October 14, thence to Air Service Technical 
School for training. (September 22.) : 

The following officers of A.S., to station in- 
dicated on completing foreign service in Ha- 
waii: Capt. R. J. Kirkpatrick to Langley Ffeld, 
Hampton, Va.; Ist Lts. E. C. Kiel to Kelly Field, 
Tex.; O. L. Stephens to Mitchel Field, L. L., 
N. Y., and N. Schramm to Rockwell air inter- 
mediate depot, San Diego, Calif. (September 
22.) 

The following officers of A.S., to station in- 
dicated after completing duty in Panama Canal 
Department: Ist Lts. K. Sloan to Kelly Field, 
Tex.; J. E. Upston to Bolling Field, Anacostia, 
D. C.; L. L. Beery to Kelly Field, Tex., and 
W. R. Carter to Brooks Field, Tex. (Septem- 
ber 22.) : 

The following officers to New York City, and 
sail about January 6 to Honolulu for duty with 
the A.S.: 2d Lts. H. W. Ferguson, C. K. Rich 
and J. A. Austin. (September 22.) 

First Lt. B. T. Castor, from Rockwell Field, 


Calif., to San Francisco, and sail about January 
25 to Hawaii for duty. (September 22.) 

First Lt. J. E. Parker, from Indianapolis, to 
New York, and sail about January 21 to Canal 
Zone for duty. (September 22.) 

The following officers to New York City, and 
sail about January 21 to Canal Zone for duty: 
Ist Lts. C. H. Welch and D. L. Hutchins and 
2d Lt. R. W. Douglass. (September 22.) 

First Lt. L. W. Motley, from Ft. Hayes, Ohio, 
to Air Service Tactical School, Hampton, Va., 
for duty. (September 22.) 


LEAVES 


Four months to Ist Lt. H. F. Carlson, A.S., 
upon relief from treatment at Walter Reec 
General Hospital. (September 18.) 

One month and 11 days to Ist Lt. H. I. Bor- 
den, C.A.C., upon arrival at San Francisco. 
(September 18.) 

One month to Capt. W. E. Chickering, A.G., 
about September 21. (September 18.) 

Fifteen days, about October 1, to Warrant 
Officer D. A. Halloway, band leader, Army 
Music School, Washington Barracks, D. C. (Sep- 
tember 19.) 

The leave granted Capt. C. G. Foltz, 59th 
C.A., is extended one month. (September 19.) 

One month to Ist Lt. J. P. Zandt, A.S., about 
September 22. (September 21.) 

One month and 13 days to Ist Lt. L. V. 
Jones, Inf., about October 5. (September 21.) 

The transfer of Capt. I. A. Luke, F.A., to 
the O.D., September 15, is announced, from 


Presque Island, Me., to Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N. J., for duty. (September 21.) 
PROMOTIONS 
The promotion of the following officers is 


announced (September 19): 

Corps of Engineers.—J. F. C. Hyde from Ist 
lieutenant to captain, August 24, 1925. 

Cavalry.—W. W. Edwards from major to lieu- 
tenant colonel, September 5, 1925; F. W. Boye 
from captain to major, September 5; 1925; 
A. G. Olsen from Ist lieutenant to captain, 
September 4, 1925; A. K. Hammond from 
2d lieutenant to Ist lieutenant, August 21, 
1925; K. G. Hoge from 2d lieutenant to Ist 
lieutenant, August 21, 1925; A. J. Hart from 
2d lieutenant to Ist lieutenant, August 29, 
1925; R. Edwards from 2d lieutenant to Ist 
lieutenant, September 1, 1925; C. E. Byers from 
— to Ist lieutenant, September 5, 
925. 

Field Artillery —A. R. Wilson from Ist lieu- 
tenant to captain, September 5, 1925; J. M. 
Reynolds from ist lieutenant to captain, Sep- 
tember 6, 1925; D. R. Van Sickler from 2d lieu- 
tenant to Ist lieutenant, August 28, 1925; 
R. C. Singer from 2d lieutenant to Ist lieu- 


tenant, August 28, 1925; M. W. Daniel from 
2d lieutenant to Ist lieutenant, September 4, 
1925. 


Coast Artillery Corps.—J. H. Rousseau, Jr., 
from 2d lieutenant to Ist lieutenant, September 
2, 1925. 

Infantry.—L. H. Watson from captain to 
major, September 5, 1925; F. L. McCoy from 
Ist lieutenant to captain, August 18, 1925; F. H. 
Norris from lst lieutenant to captain, August 
21, 1925; R. J. Kirk, Jr., from 1st lieutenant 
to captain, August 24, 1925; R. S. Gessford from 
lst lientenant to captain, September: 2, 1925; 
B. M. Crenshaw from Ist lieutenant to captain, 
September 2, 1925; S. V. Hasbrouck from 2d 
lieutenant to Ist lieutenant, August 19, 1925; 
. D. White (detailed in A.S.) from 2d lieu- 
tenant to Ist lieutenant, August 24, 1925; F. M. 
Harris from 2d lieutenant to lst lieutenant, Au- 
gust 25, 1925; D. A. Rosebaum from 2d lieu- 
tenant to 1st lieutenant, August 27, 1925; W. R. 
Tomey from 2d lieutenant to Ist lieutenant, 
September 2, 1925; O. R. Johnston from 2d lieu- 
tenant to Ist lieutenant, September 6, 1925. 


Air Service.—O. W. Broberg from Ist lieu- 
tenant to captain, September 1, 1925; R. Kauch 
from Ist lieutenant to captain, September 5, 
1925; L. J. Carr from 2d lieutenant to Ist 
lieutenant, September 2, 1925. 


RETIREMENT OF ENLISTED MEN 


The ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL desires to re- 
ceive from commanding officers all compli- 
mentary orders relating to the retirement of 
enlisted men for publication in its columns. 


The following enlisted men will be placed on 
the retired list at station indicated: 


Tech. Sgt. M. Ziegler, D.E.M.L., U. S. Dis- 
cipilinary Barracks (Pacific Branch), Alcatraz, 
Calif. (September 18.) 


First Sgt. J. Tucker, D.E.M.L., now on, re- 
cruiting duty at 250 Market Street, Newark, 
N. Y. (September 19.) 

First Set. F. F. Mauger, 59th C.A., at Ft. 
Mills, Corregidor, P. I. (September 19.) 

Set. F. C. Lovejoy, 9th C.A., at Fitzsimons 
pee Hospital, Denver, Colo. (September 
9.) 

Master Sgt. J. F. Hodges, Battery D, 13th 
C.A., at Ft. Moultrie, S. C. (September 19.) 

First Sgt. J. McArdle, Co. L, 12th Inf., at 
Ft. Washington, Md. (September 19.) 

First Sgt. H. T. Klein, 13th Inf., at Ft. 
Andrews, Mass. (September 21.) 

Master Sgt. J. Bach, 30th Inf., at Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. (September 22.) 

Tech. Sgt. E. Lyons, 13th Engrs., at Ft. 
Humphreys, Va. (September 22.) 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


The resignation of Wrnt. Officer M. A. Ross, 
ra) Houston, Tex., is accepted. (Septem- 
er 18. 


tated for active service on account of disability, 
his retirement is announced. He will proceed 
to his home. (September 19.) 

Wrnt. Officer E. A. Halloway, band leader, to 
duty with the ist Infantry band, Ft. Sam 
Houston, Tex. (September 19.) 

Wrnt. Officer E. S. Barkhurst to duty as as- 
sistant property auditor, Ft, Benning, Ga. (Sep- 
tember 22.) 


ARMY FIELD CLERKS 


The resignation of Army Field Clerk W. G. 
Semig, now on leave at 101 32d Street, Wood- 
cliff, N. J., from the Panama Canal Depart- 
ment, is accepted, effective September 21, 19256. 
(September 18.) 


ORDERS TO RETIRED OFFICERS 
_ Maj. R. G. Payne, U.S.A., Ret., now in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to active duty, detailed at the 
Washington high schools, Washington, D. C. 
(September 18.) 

First Lt. T. W. Ross, U.S.A., Ret., from treat- 
ment at Army and Navy General Hospital, Ark., 
and rejoin station at Spring Hill, Tenn. 
tember 21.) 

Capt. R. W. Norton, U.S.A., Ret., from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Calumet Public High School, 
Calumet, Mich., for duty. (September 22.) 

Lt. Col. O. F. Snyder, U.S.A., Ret., from 
Philadelphia te Cleveland Public High Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for duty. (September 22.) 


ORGANIZED RESERVE 

The appointment of Ist Lt. M. J. Real, Dent- 
Res, on duty at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
as Ist lieutenant with rank from September 10,. 
1925, is announced. (September 18.) 

First Lt. C. H. Burnham, Jr., QMC-Res,. 
Washington, D. C., to active duty, October 1. 
(September 19.) 

Second Lt. C. N. Byles, AS-Res, to active: 
duty September 19, at Brooks Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex. (September 17.) 


(Continued on page 93) 
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PROMOTION STATUS 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


Promotions and Vacancies on the Promotion 
List (Cumulative) since Sept. 16, 1925 
Last promotion to the grade of colonel—Fred 
T. Austin, F.A., No. 9 on page 147. 

} a saggy 2 sna 

enior lieutenant colonel—Alexande 
Jr., C.A.C. ~ 

Last promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel—William W. Gordon, Cav., No. 589 on 
page 149, 

Vacancies—None. 

Senior major—Frank L. Pyle, Inf. 

Last promotion to the grade of major—Benja- 
min W. Mills, Inf., No. 2323 on page 155. 

Vacancies—None. 

Senior captain--Thomas F. Taylor, Inf. 
. Last promotion to the grade of captain— 
Soonme C. McFarland, C.A.C., No. 5502 on page 


Vacancies—None. 
Senior lst lieutenant—Collin S. Myers, Inf. 
Last promotion to the grade of 1st lieutenant— 
Alexander George, Cav., No. 8487 on page 177. 
Vacancies—None, 
: eed 2d lieutenant--Charles K. Gailey, Jr., 
nt. 
Vacancies in the grade of 2d lieutenant—94. 


NAVY 
September 24, 1925 


The following junior officers have become 
eligible for promotion in various grades and 
ranks of the Navy: 

Line. Chaplains’ Corps. 
R. Adm. G. C. Day Capt. E. A. Duff 
Capt. W. T. Conn, Jr. Cdr. T. L. Kirkpatrick 
Comdr. C. M. Yates Lt. Cdr. H. G. Gatlin 
Lt. Comdr. V. H. Godfrey Lt. A. deG. Vogler 
Lt. P. N. Jackson 
Lt. (j.g.) D. B. Candler 


McCormick 
Capt. R. C. Holcomb 
Comdr. E. L. Woods 
Lt. Cdr. E. J. Lanois 
Lt. Robert E. Duncan 


Dental Corps. 


Lt. Cdr. H. R. McCleery 
Lt. Raymond D. Reid 


Construction Corpse. 
R, Adm. J. G. Tawresey 
Capt. R. P. Schlabach 
Cdr. Earl F. Enright 
Lt. Cdr. H. L. Vickery 
Lt. Mason D. Harris 


agg Cc. . 5 — Civil Engineer Corps. 
r. . & Collins 
Lt. Cdr. J. P. Jackson Capt Geo A’ Mckay 


Lt. D. W. Robinson 


Lt, x.) E. T. Stewart, Cdr. Greer A. Duncan 
r. 


Lt. Cdr. H. C. Fischer 
Lt. E. D. Miller 
MARINE CORPS 
September 24, 1925 
Commissioned. Will make number in 
grade indicated en 
nest vacancy. 
Col. Norman C. Burton 
Lt. Cl. R. B. Farauharson 


Col. Wm. C. Harllee 
Lt. Col. W. M. Small 


Maj. Harold C. Pierce Maj. Harry K. Pick 
Capt. Chaplain G. Hicks Capt. Lee H. oa 
1st Lt. Bayard L. Bell 


Ist Lt. John A. Bemis 
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THE PUBLISHER MAKES HIS BOW 


| UNDERTAKING the duty of 

acting as your reporter of news 
and opinions and sometimes, I hope, 
as your spokesman, first let me tell 
you I am fully sensible of the obliga- 
tion I have incurred. I promise to 
discharge that obligation loyally. 

You will want to know who I am, 
what experience I have had, what 
kind of a paper you will receive, and 
what policies I shall advocate. Here 
are my confessions and my purposes: 

I have had a long journalistic 
career, punctured by short flights into 
Government service—the Army dur- 
ing the war, and subsequently in the 
Reserve Corps—and finance and busi- 
ness. My friends say I know news 
when I see it, and my intimacy with 
the Army and the Navy, and the ex- 
perience I have had as Assistant 
Secretary of State, Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, and 
in business, should fit me to interpret 
it properly. If I don’t get ihe news 
and if I don’t interpret it properly, you should let me know. We are 
partners in this enterprise, and if you feel like patting me on the back for 
something good that you read, please don’t neglect to do it and do it at once. I 
shall need encouragement. If you feel like spanking me for an omission, a 
mistake or a wrong slant, your criticism will be welcome an@ helpful. So send 
it in, and send it in at once. But under no circumstances be indifferent. To 
get and give you what you want, I must know what you want. So speak up 
every time you think of it, and think of it often. And if you have any sugges- 
tions to make for the improvement of the paper just as I am starting it off, 
why not send them to me now? They will help me to publish the kind of a 
paper you and I both desire. 





a 
JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 





You and I want a paper that will give us the Service news, which will tell 
weekly what the country thinks about the Services, and which will maintain 
its professional character. But we want to make it bright and interesting, 
with an attractive dress, readable type, and, once in a while, at least, we would 
like to see in its pages the face of one of our friends, or perhaps our own; a 
scene in which the Services participate (in the language of the printshop, an 
“action” picture), and, because humor is one of the most precious things in 
the world and the Services get over many a rugged road through its use, we 
want to smile with a man who writes pungently, or at a clever cartoon. We 
are going to try to do all these things. As convenience is essential to interest, 
we will have orderliness in the presentation of our news and comment. We 
will put the Army news under a proper caption. We will do likewise with 
the Navy news, the Marine Corps news, the National Guard news, the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps news, the Naval Militia news, the Coast Guard news, and so on. 
But frequently there will be news items which will deserve special prominence, 
and these we will display. You and I both like comment and gossip which 
tell intimate details and are rich in atmosphere. The ARMY AND NAVY 
JOURNAL for years has had such a page. It will have it in the future; and it 
will be meatier, more piquant in presentation and better in all respects with 
the improvements proposed. 

And ours is going to be a forward-looking paper. The past is interesting 
historically, but we are making and preparing to make history, not living it. 
We will be naturally concerned about what has happened because it is the 
basis for the future; and, of course, everything that transpires during the 
week we are preparing to issue will be related to you. But we will be up on 
our toes to learn and to report to you what is going to happen. Where the 
vital interests of the Services are concerned, we will endeavor to influence the 
trend of coming events. 





You and I appreciate that from the time of its establishment, the ARMy 
AND Navy JOURNAL has labored zealously and effectively for the National 
Defense; and since there can be no National Defense without an adequate 
Regular Army and Navy able to cope with anything on the land or sea, it has 
spared no effort to obtain both. It has placed its influence squarely behind the 
Marine Corps of noble tradition. It has used its voice in behalf of submarine 
development. It has fought and will fight for ample air strength. It has 
backed the National Guard and Naval Militia, and from the time of their 
organization the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Reserve Officers’ Training Camps, 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps Association, and Military and Naval 
Societies. 

It has used its influence effectively for auxiliary services like the Coast 
Guard, the American Merchant Marine, etc. In this connection it has fought 
specially for better pay for officers and men of all the Services, proper quar- 
ters and barracks for the personnel at military posts and naval stations, 
adequate allowances, the latest equipment for the field and the ships, and, 


indeed, for every essential to assure comfortable living conditions and efficiency 
for the officers and men entrusted with the defense of the Nation. Of course, 
I shall continue to perform this time-honored duty. But I shall do so in ways 
which I believe will increase the effectiveness of the influence of the ARMY Anp 
NAvy JOURNAL. Do you remember what Anatole France said about news. 
papers? That they were “little letters of lead that spread light and reason 
throughout the world”? Well, that will be our aim. We will spread light and 
reason, and we will do it interestingly. By doing so we will reach a great many 
more minds and enable them to form opinions based on facts. Certainly this 
will bring the daily press into closer touch with the Services. 





All this is our job, your job and my job, the job of making the ARMY ANp 
NAVY JOURNAL, first, a rich storehouse of facts and information for the Sery- 
ices and their auxiliaries, and, second, something that will appeal to people 
outside the Services. Don’t you see how much your help is needed? With all 
the will in the world, I can’t get anywhere without it. To put it in another 
way, I want your advice and information; I want you to get me subscriptions 
in and out of the Services. I want you when you order anything from a firm 
which advertises in the ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL to tell the firm that you are 
buying its product because of the advertisement you read in the ARMY AND 
NAvy JOURNAL, and I want you to tell everybody you buy from that they 
should advertise in the ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL. By doing these things you 
will be aiding in the development of a strong, fearless paper, whose voice will 
be heard throughout the land. Isn’t this something worth while? 

As I have already stated, you will find that the ARMy AND NAvy JOURNAL 
will be in the forefront all the time, fighting the battle of the Services, and 
of every one in, or connected with, the Services. For example, I am putting 
every responsible Government official and every Member of Congress on 
record as to appropriations for the Army and Navy. Then I shall approach 
the newspapers in a particular district, tell them what we think of the attitude 
of their representative and then ascertain what they think. In short, I am 
going to pester every official or Senator or Member who fails to supply the 
necessities of the Services. Moreover, if anyone in the Services wants any- 
thing or is troubled by a purely personal question, I should like to hear from 
him or her; for wherever and whenever it is possible to help I intend to help. 
And what anyone may say to me will be regarded, if so indicated, as strictly 
confidential. 





Now I would like to say a word to and about our women readers. They 
are as keenly interested in the Services as their men folk. But they have the 
problems of the home also. Until the present, their main interest in the 
ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL, aside from its Service news, has been largely in the 
social columns. They will have later and better news of this kind. I wonder 
would they like a short letter from Paris every week giving an idea of the 
latest style in dress or novelty, and would they be interested in recipes and 
other home suggestions? Well, I propose to give them a chance to see whether 
this type of information would appeal to them. Recipes strike me as a pretty 
good thing to print, for our women invent or come in touch with numerous 
delectable dishes, something you can’t get by sticking in one place. More- 
over, think of the help the circulation of recipes will give to women who want 
to make meals different and tastier! So send in your recipes. And if there 
is any other information of special interest desired by Service women, won't 
you let me know? 

I have numerous other ideas which from time to time I shall offer for your 
consideration. If you don’t like them, be sure to tell me, and tell me as frankly 
as you would speak to anyone who is working for you. We want to get things 
right, and right they will be. And besides accuracy and up-to-dateness, I ask 
you to look forward always to the coming week. There will be something in 
every issue that will arouse your interest and either please or irritate you. | 
shall do my best to make it the former, and I ask in advance your indulgence 
for the latter. 





This announcement may be regarded by you as discursive. My excuse i 
there are so many things to say. To put it in a nutshell, I shall make an 
honest, determined effort to develop the ARMy AND NAvy JOURNAL into a paper 
filled with news, bright with opinion, attractive in makeup and influential with 
the country. Won’t you help me to achieve these things? 

JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN, 
Publisher. 


es 
ini ae 


REGULAR ARMY MEN AND NAT. GUARDSMEN AT U.S.M.A. 

pier penne compiled at the U. S. Military Academy indicate that of the 

total enrollment of 1,100 Cadets now in attendance there, 153 have beet 
appointed either from the Regular Army or National Guard. Members of thé 
plebe class are not included in this compilation, and according to the first thre 
classes the distribution is as follows: 

In the first class, 18 of the Cadets were appointed from the Army, while 
16 of their number are from the National Guard; 10 Regular Army men and 
8 from the National Guard are represented in the second class; while of the 
membership of the third class, 6 are from the Regular Establishment and 28 
are former National Guardsmen. 
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LONGEVITY IN WORLD WAR 


TO THE EDITOR: 


{ee Comptroller of the Treasury ruled that “longevity pay for National 
Guard Service would be paid to those who were drafted or mustered with 


the National Guard.” 


Many World War Officers who had long National Guard Service, but were 
not in the Guard when war was declared, drew longevity pay for the period 


between April 6, 1917, and July 9, 1918. 
They were called upon to refund this sum. 


Some officers repaid the amount, 


put the majority were mustered out before the order reached them. They are 


being pressed to refund it now. 


A bill to remedy this condition was passed by the Senate, and became a 
law July 9, 1918, but through some oversight it was not made retroactive to 
cover the period from April 6, 1917, to July 9, 1918. 

Several bills have been introduced since the war to remedy this injustice, 
but there has been no concerted action and the bills have died in committee. 
One bill only should be introduced. Several bills for the same purpose natu- 


rally kill each other. 


I will be glad to have the names and addresses of men who are financially 
interested, and who will help get the support of their Senators and Con- 


gressmen. 


Address Col. P. J. H. Farrell, Med-Res, Army and Navy Club, 1050 Lake 


Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 





FOREIGN 


SERVICES 








POLAND 


ACOMELers reorganization of the 
Polish Cavalry has recentiy been re- 
ported from Warsaw. : - 

The most important change is the intro- 
duction of the cavalry division, the highest 
formation up to now having been a brigade. 
It is presumed that this step has been 
taken in view of the fact that the cavalry 
of Poland’s most possible enemy in any 
war in the near future has a divisional 
organization; the existence of the higher 
formation in peace time should facilitate 
the employment of the Polish Cavalry 
mobilization on a sufficiently large scale to 
meet the threat of extensive cavalry raids. 

Another noticeable alteration is the 
abolition of the divisional cavalry unit as 
such. Up till now there have been 10 
regiments of mounted rifles which were 
allotted to the 10 military districts into 
which Poland is divided. These mounted 
rifle regiments provided each infantry di- 
with a squadron which acted as 
sional cavalry. Under the new or- 
ition the mounted regiments are given 
the same establishment as ordinary cav- 
alry regiments and are incorporated with 
the other cavalry regiments into cavalry 
divisions or independent cavalry brigades, 
as the case may be. The mounted rifle 
regiments, however, retain their names and 
numbers, 

Hitherto the cavalry has been organized 

into 10 brigades of 3 regiments each, plus 
10 regiments of mounted rifles, making a 
total of 40 cavalry regiments. Under the 
new organization the total number of cav- 
alry regiments remains the same but they 
are now grouped into 4 cavalry divisions 
and 5 independent cavalry brigades. Each 
cavalry division contains three cavalry 
irigades, each of two regiments; each of 
the five independent cavalry brigades con- 
tains three regiments, with the exception 
of the 5th Independent Cavalry Brigade, 
which contains four regiments. 
_As regards artillery, each cavalry divi- 
sion has two groups of horse artillery, each 
of three batteries; the independent cav- 
alry brigade has one similar group al- 
lotted to it. 















The old organization consisted of 10 
Cavalry brigades of 3 regiments, and 10 


regiments of mounted rifles. 

The new organization contains four cav- 
alry divisions of three brigades of two 
regiments and five independent cavalry 
brigades of three regiments (except for 
Independent brigade, which has four regi- 


ments). 
GREAT BRITAIN 

THE following is an extract from a re- 
cent letter issued by the British Ad- 
Miralty to the fleet, under the head of 
“Economy” : 
“The rebuilding of the fleet, which has 
recome necessary, is throwing a very seri- 
pe burden upon the finances of the 
suntry, and it is incumbent upon the Ad- 
daalty, in common with every. other 
partment of state, to scrutinize with the 
Itmost severity every detail of its expen- 
diture and to contribute in every possible 
Way to the restoration of the economic 
Position of the country. 
ma. is obvious that the strength of the empire 

nds not only upon its armed forces but 


upon its general prosperity. Collapse of world 
power and prestige would follow as readily upon 
bankruptcy as upon loss of military power. 


“Every effort will be made to effect 
economies in the administration of the Ad- 
miralty, of naval establishments, dock- 
yards, ete., ashore and in the fleet afloat. 

“The Admiralty realize that the meas- 
ures In contemplation may militate against 
the comfort of the fleet personnel. They 
trust, therefore, that the officers and men 
of the fleet will realize the circumstances 
which have made the changes necessary, 
and will do their utmost to minimize any 
reduction of efficiency that may ensue and 
cheerfully accept any inconvenience and 
discomfort which may accompany them.” 


(COMMANDERS of British warships in 
—~* a certain English naval port are now 
in direct telephonic contact with the Ad- 
miralty, through the installation of a relay 
automatic branch telephone exchange 
equipped for 550 lines. The new exchange, 
which is the largest automatic telephone 
installation in any of H.M. naval establish- 
ments, is designated by the letters “P.A.X.” 
(“Private Automatic Exchange’). It re- 
places a manual board on which 11 op- 
erators in three shifts, with one supervisor, 
were employed, and is itself fitted with a 
two-position manual board for ealls to the 
public exchange. Facilities are provided 
on the large exchange for any 16 officials 
to hold a conference, and three* officials 
have priority of service, while on a sub- 
sidiary exchange which is connected with 
“P.A.X.” three high officials have the same 
privilege. 


XCELLENT progress is reported on 

salvage of British naval vessels sunk 
during the World War. At Sherness the 
Upnor Shipbreaking Company, Ltd., of 
Lower Upnor, near Rochester, is busily 
engaged in removing from the Medway 
parts of the shattered hull of the 15,000- 
ton battleship Bulwark. The _ battleship 
was sunk early in the war as the result of 
an -internal explosion, and inspection has 
shown that she lies in three pieces, which 
will necessitate about two years work on 
the wreck before the fairway is finally 
cleared. 

At Cromarty Firth the same firm is 
making preparations to salve the 13,550- 
ton cruiser Natal, which is lying on her 
side and resting on her gun turrets and 
funnels. Part of the hull is accessible at 
low water, and will form a starting point 
for the refloating operations. Another 
naval salvage operation has reached an 
interesting stage. It is being carried out 
in Dover Harbor, where the wreck of the 
sunken monitor Glatton is about to be re- 
floated. The work is going on under the 
supervision of the harbor master, Capt. 
John Iron, and all openings on the hull 
have been closed, prior to admitting com- 
pressed air to the ship's internal space in 
order to assist the refloating operation. 
When the fina! effort is made four lifting 
lighters, two at eacn side of the sunken 
vessel, will take part in the operation. 
The bank of silt which had gathered round 
the hull has been removed by careful 
dredging and blasting. and with the con- 
tinuance of fine. weather early success is 
anticipated. 





Save and Invest Wisely 


—in securities combining safety and liberal yield. 


To Increase 


—the earning power of your money without sacrificing 
security is an achievement worth seeking. 


Your Income 
—can be increased and financial independence in later years 
can be achieved by linking regular banking habits with a 
judicious selection of sourd investments. 


You can choose no better investment, from the standpoint of 
both safety and liberal yield, than the Second Issue of National 
Capital Mortgage Company stock. 


The price is $110 a Unit (5 shares of Preferred at $20 and 
5 shares of Common at $2). 

Under our Partial Payment Plan only $11 down and $11 a 
month is required for each Unit. 

The monthly payment plan is an easy way to save. 


The Second Issue of Stock is to be followed upon completion 
of sale by a Third Issue at an increase in price from $110 to 
$115 a Unit, the value of the stock being enhanced by the 
increasingly large earnings of the Company. 


The Second Issue is going rapidly. Do not wait until you 
have to pay $115 or more. Subscribe NOW at $110. 











BANK REFERENCES: Washington Mechanics Savings Bank; District 
National Bank ; Commercial National Bank; Merchants Bank and Trust Com- 
pany ; Takoma Park Bank. 

















National Capital Mortgage Company 
923 Fifteenth Street Washington, D.C. 





FREE BOOKLET 


National Capital Mortgage Company, 
923 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
a copy of your brochure, “OUR NATIONAL 
CAPITAL: Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow.” 




















MADDUX, MARSHALL, MOSS & MALLORY TO MOVE 


NOTHER example of the success of Service men in business is found in 
the announcement that the real estate firm of Maddux, Marshall, Moss & 

Mallory will, on September 28, occupy the entire lower floor of 923 15th Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

This firm, every member of which has seen service in Army or Navy, has 
expanded to such an extent that larger quarters were found absolutely 
necessary. 

The new offices are modern in every particular, located in the heart of the 
financial district of Washington, and the firm has, in addition, reserved addi- 
tional space for further expansion which each member feels that the certain 
million or more population due in Washington in the near future is bound to 
bring. 


iin 
><> 


SUPPORT SECRETARY KELLOGG 


EN. PALMER E. PIERCE, U.S.A., commander of New York Chapter of 

the Military Order of the World War, sent the following telegram on Sep- 
tember 18 to Secretary of State Kellogg, Washington, D. C.: “New York Chap- 
ter, Military Order of the World War, resents the unwarranted attack made 
upon you and our Government by Saklatvala. 
morning’s papers proved the correctness of our Government’s attitude. We 
are astonished to read press dispatches to the effect that he expected to cable 
Senator Borah for assistance. This organization of veterans supports the 
present attitude of the administration and protests against any change.” 





_~-> 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 


T a recent meeting, the Board of Directors of the National Capitz! Mort- 

gage Co., Washington, D. C., declared the regular quarterly divid>nd at 
the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the common and preferred stocks, payable 
September 30 to all stockholders of record as of September 21. 


REUNION OF 11TH FIELD ARTILLERY 


tb first reunion of the 11th Field Artillery, of which James T. Carroll is 
chairman, will be held on Sunday, October 11, 1925, at 2 p. m., at the Hotel 
Astor, Times Square, New York City, “In the heart of the Great White Way.” 
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SERVICE SPORTS 





SECOND DIVISION AND FT. SAM HOUSTON SPORTS 


wit a strength of over seven thousand to draw from, sports in the 2d 
Division and Ft. Sam Houston are expected to furnish a keen medium of 
enjoyment and competition during the season. 

Seven football teams are entered in the race for the Division title, with the 
opening game in the 1925 season set for Saturday, September 26. 


The seven teams represent the pick of the four Infantry regiments, the 
two Artillery regiments and the regiment of Engineers. For the past three 
weeks the grid aspirants of these organizations have been cavorting about on 
their respective pastures under a broiling sun and spurred on by the anxious 
mentors, who are determined that their varsities shall not fail to bring home 
the pigskin because of a lack of training. Although the men playing on the 
football squads are not excused from drills and formations in the mornings, 
their time in the afternoons is devoted exclusively to practice. 

For the past three years the football title of the 2d Division has been dis- 
puted mainly by the elevens from the 23d U. S. Infantry and the Ist U. S. 
Infantry. As each of the past seasons has drawn to a close, the percentage 
of wins and losses has shown these two teams in the final race for the flag. 
Last year the 1st Infantry won the cup. 

: Interest is keen in football locally. With the closing of the interorganiza- 
tional series the winner of the title will be designated to organize and direct 
the destinies of a Division team which will meet all comers. 


During the fall season a gigantic Division Horse Show will be held on 
November 5, 6 and 7, followed on the 8th, 9th and 10th by a genuine Western 
roundup and rodeo. 

The construction of a steel and concrete stadium at Ft. Sam Houston is 
considered the motive power behind the Division today. All nonmilitary fea- 
tures of life here point to that one accomplishment, the raising of sufficient 
funds to make possible the building of such a stadium. Boxing cards have 
been staged for this purpose, and the proceeds of the rodeo will be added to 
the stadium fund. 

The fall of 1925 is going to be an interesting one for the sport lovers 
the 2d Division and Ft. Sam Houston. The commanding perenan* Brig. Eng 
Paul B. Malone, U.S.A., is an enthusiastic believer in the competitive sports, 
= a hearty support of the projects assures a successful season at Ft. Sam 

ouston. 





NATIONAL MATCHES AT CAMP PERRY 


I yw a field of 87 picked rifle teams, representing all the Services, the 

2 United States Marines won the National Team Match at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, on September 19. This is the most important team event of the annual 
shooting tournament. It is the eighth time that the Marines have won the 
match since its inauguration. 

The Marines, captained by Maj. Harry L. Smith, won the match with the 
large lead of 31 points over the Navy and 44 over the Army Infantry team 
and were awarded the National Trophy and received badges. ? 

The Marines scored a total of 2,818 points. The Navy team, captained by 
Lt. Comdr. W. A. Lee, Jr., was second with 2,787 points; the U. S. Infantry 
captained by Lt. Col. K. T. Smith, third with 2,774; the U. S. Cavalry, captained 
by Lt. Col. A. H. Davidson, fourth with 2,756; and the U. S. Engineers, cap- 
tained by Capt. A. D. Andrews, Jr., fifth with 2,742. ‘ 

: — a bape dy eg a Maj. C. H. Davis as captain, which won 
in its class and received the Hilton Trophy, was six i j 
led all the National Guard teams. ia eo 

Among the third group, that of the Reserves, the C.M.T.C., the R.O.T.C. 
and civilians, the winning team was the California civilian team, which scored 
2,680 points, and received the Soldier of Marathon Trophy. Capt. Ned E 
was ee. a of the team. ‘ ; 

e 8th Corps Area C.M.T.C., which stood No. 20, won in its class 
awarded the Minute Man Trophy and badges. It scored 2,642 points, = aa 
captained by Capt. T. W. Sidman, Inf., U.S.A. Its members were from Ari- 
zona, Texas and Oklahoma. 
7 5 aes / , , ‘ 
andl the oun pelareieniog temas ta cher thee hae ee of te wine Seltowing tones, 
1. U. S. Marine Corps. 
-———Slow fire———_,.  ,-—Rapid fire—, 
200 yds. sae’ ae oer: ee —r. 400 yds. Total 


Nason, Harry L., corporal.............eee. 44 46 278 
Ashurst, William W., captain.............. 40 48 93 44 48 278 
Blakley, John, sergeant.......... oxecneuse 46 49 98 48 44 285 
Lienhard, Jacob, captain....... enunesesere 45 49 93 48 49 284 
Eberhardt, Percy W., private..............+ 43 49 94 49 45 280 
Clary, Bill E., gunnery sergeant.......... 44 50 99 50 48 291 
French, Albert S., corporal.............+.. 42 48 91 46 47 274 
Wilson, Edward, corporal................0. 43 49 93 48 45 278 
Franson, Bartell, private first class........ 43 48 96 50 45 282 
Conradt, Pierson E., 2d lieutenant......... 49 49 97 50 48 293 
PR i onbibeeedee'ndnseeseeiennens 439 487 948 479 465 2,818 
i i a cccanecghenedesegsnnsenes 427 487 934 475 
a. st icadngupaeeneets 411 489 951 469 454 2774 
4. U. S. Cavalry Seeecoesececoocecscocecees 410 479 930 471 466 2°756 
5. U. s. PR inecenencnadesceeseeues 436 481 894 473 458 2°742 
SNE Ui cntnnenteccdsvecsevsacase 422 471 914 453 449 2,709 
7. U. S. Coast Artillery.................. 415 473 912 463 438 2,701 
SE TE Mi occsissucscvcoeseneses 415 461 926 465 426 2:693 
9. Washington N. G..... 0... c cece eee eee 426 472 906 450 438 2.692 
EE icc t ene ncagedenuneuaceaws 410 475 908 449 446 2°688 
12. California Civilian Team.............. 422 470 899 454 435 2680 
20. 8th Corpse Area C.M.T.C......ccccccees 401 474 900 439 428 2,642 


The highest score in the R.O.T.C. was made by the 9th Corps Area repr tati 
Team Captain R. H. Chance, U.S.A., which stood No. 30, and scored a total of a 
The highest Reserve officers team, of which Maj. W. E. Lueshner, Inf., of New York was 
captain, scored a total of 2,593 points. It was No. 35 on the list. : 
R.O.T.C. Team Match, Nine Team Entries 


National Rifle Team Match course and conditions. The prize wi rs were: 
2,601; 2d Corps Area, 2,565; 8th Corps Area, 2,542. Ee RD RS Cee ge eh, 
C.M.T.C. Team Match, Nine Team Entries 


National Rifle’: Team Match course and conditions. Scores of th i i : 
Area, 2,642; 9th Corps Area, 2,593; 7th Corps Area, 2,538. ee oe ae 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL RIFLE MATCH 


rN O the U. S. Infantry, represented by Staff Sgt. Charles Hakala, 8th U. §. 

Inf., belongs the honor of winning the National Individual Rifle Match, with 
an aggregate score of 288 points out of a possible 300 against a field of 1,119 
competitors, shooting rapid fire at 200 and 400 yards, and slow fire at 200, 600 
and 1,000 yards. 

WINNER OF THE NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL MATCH 
Trophy and Gold Badge Winner 
Rapid fire Slow fire 


200 400 200 600 1,000 Total 
yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. Score 


Bees, Gin th Gthig Ge BR cca cctcsandeccoesancsesennsaees 48 47 46 50 97 288 


REGULAR SERVICE—164 COMPETITORS 


Gold Badge Winner 
Rapid fire Slow fire 
200 400 200 600 1,000 Total 
yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. Score 


Bborhardt, P. W., pvt.. U.S.BL.C., tyFO. cccccccccccccccscceve 45 48 46 50 98 287 
Silver Badge Winners 
ie. BT. Bilis Be Wehnn6 06s 600ccccccvissoneesens 49 46 45 49 97 286 
Siemens, C. J., abt... UBELG., ChBOcccccccsevscccccsocsscve 45 47 46 49 97 284 
First and Second Bronze Badge Winners 
Burcham, C.. A., 2d Nt., 14th Cav..cccccccccccsccesccccecces 50 45 45 50 94 284 
French, A. S., epl., U.S.M.C., tym. .ccccccccccsccccccccccccce 49 49 46 47 93 284 


NATIONAL GUARD—425 COMPETITORS 
Gold Badge Winners 
Rapid fire Slow fire 
200 400 200 600 1,000 Total 
yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. Score 


Brown, E., mr. sgt., Oreg. N.G 47 44 48 95 280 
Peterson, O. A., sgt., N.D.N.G........ 46 44 48 94 279 
Purvis, H., Jr., st. sgt., N.Y.N.G..... ‘ weer 47 40 49 90 276 
Morgan, H. E., sgt., Colo. N.G 43 44 50 90 276 





Silver Badge Winners 


Harrison, F. M., 1st sgt., Wash. N.G.......e.ceeeeceeeeceee 47 46 46 48 89 276 
Rother, G., mr. sgt., Oreg. N.G......ceeeecececcececsencnes 45 46 41 48 95 275 
Laughlin, J. J., mr. sgt., Oreg. N.G., tyr0......+--eeeeeeees 50 44 43 46 92 275 
Butler, H. Wirt, 2d It., Ill, N.G...... eee cece cece eee eeeneees 46 45 41 47 95 274 
Ogden, H. R., sgt., Wash. N.G....... cece ceecceeeererencee 49 45 42 45 93 274 
Pauch, F. J., sgt., N.JI.N.G.....ccccccecccccccccecscccccces 47 45 44 45 93 274 
Wood, R. V. H., epl., Penn. N.G...... cece ee cece eecreecence 44 44 41 47 97 273 
Mary, F. N., Ist sgt., Calif. N.G........ceeeeeeecerrereceree 42 47 43 48 93 27 
First and Second Bronze Badge Winners 

Seyfried, R. J., maj., Colo. N.G......seeeeeeeerercececerees 46 45 44 45 93 273 

44 44 90 272 


Hansen, H. P., pvt., Iowa N.G, tyr0......+eeeerereceecceeee 50 44 


ORGANIZED RESERVES, C.M.T.C., R.O. TRAINING CORPS 
223 Competitors 


Gold Badge Winners 
Rapid fire Slow fire 
200 400 200 600 1,000 Total 
yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. Score 





Criswell, W., 8th C.A., C.M.T.C......eccceccccccceeececeees 48 42 45 49 90 274 
Helvey, W. S., 9th C.A., R.O.T.C., tyr0....eeeeeeeeeeeerees 46 42 43 47 95 278 
Silver Badge Winners 
McCafferty, C. L., 8th C.A., C.M.T.C......cceeeeeccecccecee 46 43 45 47 92 278 
Edwards, A. A., 7th C.A., C.M.T.C . 45 43 47 88 271 
Dickson, D. L., 1st C.A., C.M.T.C 44 42 47 91 270 
Waddle, S. W., 9th C.A., R.O.T.C., 43 44 44 91 270 
First and Second Bronze Badge Winners 
Lucas, R. L., 3d C.A., R.O.T.C., tyr0....eee cece eeeeerecccnce 44 41 46 44 93 268 
Adkins, P. T., 8th C.A., R.O.T.C., tyr0....-.eeeeeeereeerees 43 40 45 48 92 268 


NATIONAL PISTOL TEAM MATCH 


HE team from the U. S. Infantry won the National Pistol Team Match, 

defeating 34 teams and winning over the U. S. Cavalry team after a close 
contest by 5 points, and over the U. S. Marine Corps teams by 27 points. The 
highest individual score in the contest was 265 points, and was made by Lt. 
George A. Rehm, of the 14th U. S. Cavalry. The Colt’s automatic pistol, 
caliber .45 was used, and the conditions were two scores of 5 shots each at 0! 
yards slow fire, 1 minute per shot; two scores of 5 shots each, timed fire, 20 
seconds per score, 25 yards; and rapid fire at 25 yards, two scores of 5 shots 


each, 10 seconds per score. nal 
The following are the scores of the winning team, which received a trophy, 


and the scores of the 10 next highest teams in order of merit, each man of 
which was awarded a medal: 
1. U. S. Infantry.—Team captain, Bonham, F. G., capt., Inf. Tanks. 
50 yds. 25 yds. 25 yds. Tots 


Zavadsky, M. A., sgt., Co. I, 8th Inf......-.--+e ee eeeeeeee 79 89 88 oH 
Miller, R. O., capt., 3d Inf.......-.ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeee 78 87 91 - 
Kron, P. H., Ist It., 16th Inf........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeereees 83 90 91 ~ 
MacLaughlin, S. S., capt., Inf. Tanks.......--++++eeereee 78 95 85 357 
Tourtillott, R. R., capt., Inf., D.O.L.........-2 eee eee eeeee 85 86 86 = 

1,291 


2. U. S. Cavalry.—Team captain, Davidson, A. H., It. col., Cav. 


Rehm, G. A., 24 It., 1th Cav......ccccccccccccccccececoes 85 93 87 se 
Leahy, J. B.. tat B., Sth Cav. oc. cccccvcccccccccveccscesccoee 78 89 84 251 
Wilzewski, R. V., sgt., Tr. A, llth Cav........eeeeeeceecees 75 87 90 pe 
Burcham, C. A., 2d It., 14th Cav........ccccccccccccescoces 7 95 92 953 
Harris, B. H., 1st sgt., Tr. A, lst M.G. Sq., Cav......----+ 81 95 77 = 

1,28 


3. U. S. Marine Corps.—Team captain, Jackson, J., capt., U.S.M.C. 
50 yds. 25yds. 26yds. Tot 
88 91 


Racstele, We Ti, Bit. WBIG. 00ccccccccesssccssseccecess 78 a 
Hailey, H. M., gy. egt., U.S.M.C..........ccccceeecceeeees 77 91 87 = 
Mack, G. W., gy. sat., US.M.C........cccsccccccsccscees 79 84 76 4 
Bees, J. Wes Glee TT, ccccccccccesccescscesccesees 74 89 87 ‘3 
~~ § 3 ey | | Y BRRNPRERESSRRIESERrTIIE 84 91 88 ® 

1,264 


(Continued on page 91) 
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CORPS AREA AND DEPARTMENT ORDERS 





1ST CORPS AREA 
Headquarters, Boston, Mass. 
MAJ. GEN. A. W. BREWSTER, COMDR. 
Col. C. D. Roberts, Chief of Staff. 


The following Reserve officers of the Medical 
Department are assigned to the 15th Station 
Hospital Communications Zone, Portland, Me.: 
As Medical Ward officers, Capt. L. G. Bunker, 
Med-Res, Capt. A. Pudor, Med-Res, Capt. 
p. H. S. Vaughan, Med-Res; as Surgical Ward 
Officer, Capt. H. V. Tweedie, Med-Res. : 

The following Reserve officers of the Medical 
Department are assigned to the 65th General 


Hospital, Zone of the Interior, Providence, 
R. I.: As Assistant to Chief of Surgical Serv- 
ice, Maj. J. B. Furguson, Med-Res; as Medical 


Ward Officer, Capt. E. F. Bruke, Med-Res. — 

The following Reserve officers of the Medical 
Department are assigned to the 125th Service 
Battalion (Colored), Zone of the Interior, Camp 
Devens, Mass.: As Surgeon, Capt. J. J. Mc- 
Namara, Med-Res; as Assistant, Lt. A. M. Mar- 
golski; as Dental Surgeon, Capt. W. J. Ken- 
nedy, Dent-Res. 

The following Reserve officers of the In- 
fantry are assigned to the 13th Infantry, Regu- 
lar Army, Ft. Warren, Mass.: 2d Lt \ 
Clark, Inf-Res; 2d Lt. T. M. O’Neil, Inf-Res, 
2d Lt. P. I. Holway, Inf-Res, and 2d Lt. N. P. 
Wentworth, Inf-Res. 


2D CORPS AREA 
Headquarters, Governors Island, N. Y. 
MAJ. GEN. C. P. SUMMERALL, COMDR. 
Col. Berkeley Enochs, Chief of Staff. 


G.O. 21, August 24, 1925, 2d Corps Area 

The following enlisted men are to sail from 
New York about October 1, 1925, to the Panama 
Canal Department for foreign service: Sgts. 
J. E. Murray, O. E. Doble, C. J. Richards. 

Tech. Sgt. J. Smidt, 5th C.A., Harbor De- 
fenses of Southern New York, Ft. Wadsworth, 
N. Y., is transferred to the Harbor Defenses 
of Pensacola, and will proceed to Ft. Barrancas, 
Fla., for duty. 

Staff Sgt. C. L. Montgomery, D.E.M.L. (O.R.), 
CA-Res, is transferred, October 1, 1925, to the 
D.E.M.L. (O.R.), 4th Corps Area, and will pro- 
ceed to Atlanta, Ga., for duty. 

Staff Sgt. W. H. Blackden, 61st Serv. Sqdn., 
A.S., Mitchel Field, N. Y., will proceed to Ft. 
Hamilton, N. Y., to sail from New York about 
January 6, 1926, to Ft. McDowell, Calif., thence 
to the Philippine Department for foreign serv- 
ice, replacing Staff Sgt. D. A. Hanaford, 2d 
Obs. Sadn., who is assigned to Mitchel Field, 
LY 


mF 

Staff Sgt. M. Rothenberg, 7th C.A., Ft. Han- 
cock, N. Y., will proceed to Ft. Hamilton, N. Y., 
to sail from New York about January 6, 1926, 
to Ft. McDowell, Calif., thence to the Philippine 
Department for foreign service, replacing Tech. 
Set. F. J. Borbing, Hdaqrs. Btry., 59th C.A., 
who will be assigned to the 7th C.A., Ft. 
Hancock, N. Y. 

Staff Sgt. J. F. Dodt, Hdqrs. Btry., 7th C.A., 
Ft. Hancock, N. Y., will proceed to Ft. Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., to sail from New York about Octo- 
ber 1, 1925, to the Panama Canal Department, 
for foreign service, replacing Staff Sgt. S. P. 
Kulas, Hdqrs. Btry., 2d C.A., Ft. Sherman, who 
is to be assigned to the 13th C.A., Key West 
Barracks, Fla. 

Col. E. A. Hickman, F.D., having reported, 
is announced as Corps Area finance officer. 

Capt. G. K. Crockett, 18th Inf., is assigned 
to duty and station at Ft. Slocum, N. Y., ef- 
fective upon his return to duty at Ft. Hamilton, 
N. Y., from his present detached service at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and will then proceed from 
= Hamilton, N. Y., to Ft. Slocum, N. Y., for 
uty. 

Capt. E. S. Van Deusen, Q.M.C., is assigned 
to the Overhaul Park and Spare Parts Depot, 
Ft. Hancock, N. J. Upon the expiration of his 
present leave of absence he will report to the 
Officer im Charge, Overhaul Park and Spare 
Parts Depot, for duty. 

Second Lt. J. H. Bennett, Inf., is assigned 
to the 26th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 
and upon the expiration of his present leave of 
absence will proceed to join the organization 
and station to which assigned. 

First Lt. W. B. Warde, AS-Res, to active 
duty, Special Service School, Rantoul, Ill., Sep- 
tember 29, to pursue course of instruction in 
communications, Air Service. 

Leaves.—One month, about September 17, 
1925, to Lt. Col. J. W. Grissinger, M.C. Three 
months, about October 1, 1925, to Maj. J. A. 
Barry, Cav., D.O.L. Three months and 15 days, 
about September 1, 1925, to Capt. R. P. Bell, 
Inf., D.O.L. Four months, about September 
14, 1925, to Capt. R. H. Lewis, F.A., D.O.L. 
Two months, on completion of temporary duty 
at Camp Smith, Peekskill, N. Y., about Sep- 
tember 18, 1925, to Capt. A. P. McGee, Inf., 
D.O.L. One month, about September 21, 1925, 
to Army Field Clerk F. L. Space, U.S.A. 


3D CORPS AREA 
Headquarters, Baltimore, Md. 
MAJ. GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, COMDR. 
Col. G. McD. Weeks, Acting Chief of Staff. 


Second Lt. R. C. Morrison, Cav-Res, is as- 
Signed to the 62d Cavalry Division. 

The following Reserve officers are assigned to 
the 343d Engineers, XIII Corps: Capt. J. 
Todd, Engr-Res, and Ist Lt. F. M. Stuart, Engr- 

, for instructions. 

_Maj. C. P. George, F.A., is detailed as execu- 
tive officer of the 496th F.A., GHQ-Res, Second 
Three Field Armies, and as acting executive 
officer of Batteries F and G, 622d C.A., Harbor 
Defense Troops, 3d Corps Area, vice Capt. J. B. 
Golden, F.A., relieved, and will report to 3d 
Coast Artillery District, Ft. Monroe, Va., and 
te Chief of Staff, F.A. Group, Reserve Units, 


207 Dauphin Building, Harrisburg, Pa., for im 
structions. 

Maj. T. M. Spaulding, A.G. Dept., is an- 
nounced as assistant to the Corps Area A.G. 
stationed at Baltimore, Md. 

Maj. T. M. Spaulding, A.G. Dept., is in ad- 
dition to his other duties, detailed as Command- 
ing Officer, Headquarter’s Detachment, 3d Corps 
Area, vice Col. P. T. Hayne, A.G. Dept., re- 
lieved. 

Capt. J. B. Golden, F.A., is relieved as execu- 
tive officer of the 49th F.A., GHQ-Res, Second 
Three Field Armies, and as acting executive of- 
ficer of Batteries F and G, 622 C.A., Harbor 
Defense Troops, 3d Corps Area. 

Capt. M. Morgan, C.A.C., is assigned to 
temporary duty at this headquarters, stationed 
at Baltimore, Md. 

First Lt. J. C. Arrowsmith, Corps of Engrs., 
is assigned to temporary duty at this head- 
quarters stationed at Baltimore, Md. 

Leaves.—Three months to Capt. C. E. Loucks, 
C.A.C., about September 20, 1925. One month 
and 15 days to Ist Lt. S. McCollough, C.A.C., 
about September 20, 1925. Three months and 16 
days to Ist Lt. J. S. Robinson, C.A.C., about 
November 23, with permission to leave the 
United States. One month and 12 days to Ist 
Lt. H. W. Smith, C.A.C., about November 23, 
1925. 


4TH CORPS AREA 
Headquarters, Atlanta, Ga. 


BRIG. GEN. A. J. BOWLEY in temporary 
command. 


Maj, Gen. Johnson Hagood ordered to command, 
about October 1 


Col. T. W. Darrah, Chief of Staff. 


The following Reserve officers are ordered to 
active duty for training as indicated: 

To Ft. McPherson, Ga., October 4, 1925, to 
October 18, 1925, for attachment to the 324th 
Infantry, Capt. C. J. Da Silva, Engr-Res, 344th 
Engineers. . 

Upon arrival of Staff Sgt. W. A. Enwright, 
O.D., at Maxwell Field, Ala., about September 
25, 1925, Tech. Sgt. A. W. Burwell, O.D., will 
be sent to Ft. Bragg, N. C., for duty with the 
Ordnance officer. , 

Tech. Sgt. J. H. Towler, F.D., Ft. Bragg, 
N. C., is transferred to grade to the 2d Corps 
Area, Governors Island, N. Y., and will report 
for duty. . 

Staff Sgt. W. T. Miller, F.D., now on tem- 
porary duty at Ft. Benning, Ga., is relieved 
from further assignment and his permanent 
station, Finance Office, U.S.A., Atlanta, Ga., and 
is assigned to the finance officer, Ft. Benning, 
Ga., for duty. ; 

First Lt. H. C. Wolfe, C.E., D.O.L., will pro- 
ceed frum Spartanburg, S. C., to Ft. Bragg, 
N. C., for treatment at station hospital. 

Capt. J. L. Connolly, Inf, D.O.L., about Octo- 
ber 20, from Greensboro, N. C., to Ft. Bragg, 
N. C., for treatment at the station hospital. 

Leaves.—One month to Col. W. H. Patterson, 
22d Inf. Headquarters, Ft. McPherson, Ga., Au- 
gust 11, 1925, is extended one month. One 
month and 15 days, about September 28, 1925, 
with permission to visit the Dominion of Can- 
ada, to Maj. H. B. Barry, Q.M.C. 

One month nad 25 days to Capt. H. B. 
Smith, Q.M.C., D.O.L., about September 
20. Three months to Capt. W. C. Hanna, 13th 
C.A., about September 14. 

Two months, about September 25, 1925, 
to Lt. Col. L. O. Mathews, Q.M.C., D.O.L. 
Three months and 10 days, about September 8, 
1925, to Ist Lt. J. C. Reed, 8th Inf. One month, 
about September 5, 1925, to Ist Lt. L. G. 
Smith, 14th Cav. One month and 17 days, about 
November 16, 1925, to Army Field Clerk R. 
Hippelheuser. 


Two months to Capt. D. H. Finley, Inf., 
D.O.L., about September 28, 1925. 
Two months, about September 5, 1925, 


to Col. R. H. Peck, Inf., D.O.L. One month 


and 27 days, about September 5, 1925, 
to 1st Lt. J. A. Shea, 5th F.A. One month and 
five days to Capt. W. D. Candler, Q.M.C., 


D.O.L., is extended two months and 10 days. 
One month and 15 days, about September 1, 
1925, to Warrant Officer H. F. Chinner. One 
month, about September 1, 1925, to Warrant 
Officer F. W. Stone. 3 

Sick leave.—Two months, on account of sick- 
ness, to Capt. H. E. Luck, Inf., D.O.L., about 
August 26, 1925. 


5TH CORPS AREA 
Headquarters, Ft. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 
MAJ. GEN. ROBT. L. HOWZE, COMDR. 
Col. T. E. Merrill, Chief of Staff. 

G.O. 26, September 9, 1925, 5th Corps Area 

This order deals with: s 

1. Each officer on duty with the Organized 
Reserves, not assigned to the Headquarters of 
a Division or Artillery Group, will be assigned 
as an Executive of a regiment or correspond- 
ing Unit. ; 

2. When two or more regular officers assigned 
as Unit Executives of the Organized Reserves, 
as indicated above, are stationed in the same 
city, the offices provided will be consolidated. 
The senior officer of the group thus created will 
be designated as the Officer in Charge of Or- 
ganized Reserve Affairs of the particular local- 
ity. The duties and responsibilities of this offi- 
cer are given in the order, and his official title 
will be Officer in Charge of Organized Reserve 
Affairs of the city in which stationed, and com- 
munications will be addressed and authenticated 
accordingly. : 

His Smanodiate superior will be the Fifth 
Corps Area Headquarters Staff Section con- 
cerned, the Division Chief of Staff, or Chief of 
Staff of the Artillery Group, depending upon 
the Headquarters exercising jurisdiction over 
the matter in question. as 

8. Where Executives are grouped as indicated 


in paragraph 2 above, the Chief of Staff, Or- 
ganized Reserves, will deal directly with Unit 
Executives in cases referred to in letter these 
headquarters, File 312, 3/12126, dated October 
13, 1924, in all matters pertaining to the organ- 
ization, administration and training of the 
Unit. In matters that do not pertain to Units 
to which Executives have been assigned, or of 
which other officers have been placed in charge, 
the Chief of Staff, Organized Reserves, will deal 
directly with the Officer in Charge of Organized 
Reserve Affairs. 

4. In cities where the Headquarters of a Di- 
vision or Artillery Group of the Organized Re- 
serves is located, the Chief of Staff of the Di- 
vision or Group will perform the duties and 
exercise the authority conferred on the Officer 
in Charge of Organized Reserve Affairs, sub- 
ject to the restrictions imposed, except as to 
Executives of the Division or Group. The des- 
ignation of the office referred to in this para- 
graph will be that of the Chief of Staff of the 
Division or Group. 


G.O. 27, September 17, 1925, 5th Corps Area 
Maj. Charles H. McDonald, J.A.G. Depart- 
ment, is relieved from further duty as Assistant 
to the Judge Advocate, Fifth Corps Area, and 
yoo Acting Judge Advocate, Fifth Corps 
rea. 
By command of Maj. Gen. Howze: 
T. E. MERRILL, 
Colonel, General Staff, 
Chief of Staff. 


6TH CORPS AREA 
Headquarters, Chicago, IIl. 
MAG. GEN. WM. S. GRAVES, COMDR. 
Col. R. E. Wyllie, Chief of Staff. 


Leaves.—Two, months, about December 1, to 
Capt. W. D. Managan, F.A., D.O.L., La Crosse, 
Wis. One month, about October 1, to Capt. 
J. A, Sanders, Q.M.C., D.O.L., Chicago, IIl. 


7TH CORPS AREA 
Headquarters, Omaha, Nebr. 
MAJ. GEN. G. B. DUNCAN, COMDR. 
Col. H. A. Eaton, Chief of Staff. 


Lt. Col. G. H. Taylor, 9th F.A., Ft. Des 
Moines, Iowa, accompanied by Staff Sgt. A. C. 
Spencer, M.D., to Army and Navy General Hos- 
pital, Hot Springs, Ark., for treatment. 

Capt. J. A. Boyers, 3d Inf., on October 10, to 
Ft. Snelling, Minn., and join his regiment. 

Staff Sgt. S. D. Nelson, D.E.M.L., to Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., 356th Infantry, for duty. 

Leaves.—One month, on account of sickness, 
on completion of duties at Summer training 
camps, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., to Maj. R. P. 
Palmer, A.G.D. One month, October 1, to Capt. 
T. A. Bryant, Cav., Wichita, Kans. Three 
months and 28 days, about September 21, to 
Ist Lt. F. P. Van Duzee, 3d Inf., Ft. Snelling, 
Minn. 

8TH CORPS AREA 


Headquarters, 
Ft. Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex. 
MAJ. GEN. ERNEST HINDS, COMDR. 
Col. J. F. Preston, Chief of Staff. 


Tech. Sgt. J. M. Croix, F.D., 


from Ft. Logan, 
Colo., to Governors Island, N. Y. 


First Sgt. W. L. Bailey, Co. D, 23d Inf., Ft. 


Sam Houston, Tex., to Ft. McDowell, Calif., to 
sail from San Francisco, Calif., about October 
14. 1925, to Honolulu, T. H., for foreign service, 


replacing ist Sgt. C. A. Wetherby, Co. M, 
35th Inf. 
First Lt. B. A. Keller, Cav-Res, to active 


duty at the Cavalry School, Ft. Riley, Kans., 
from September 15 to December 14, 1925. 

Second Lt. R. L. McKee, Cav-Res, to active 
duty at the Cavalry School, Ft. Riley, Kans., 
from September 15 to December 14, 1925. 

Master Sgt. A. Corbishley, U.S.A., Ret., Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex., to East Greenwich, R. I. 

Leaves.—One month, about October 1, to Maj. 
H. L. Drafft, M.C., Ft. Bliss, Tex. Two months, 
about September 15, to Maj. W. B. Meister, 

.C., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. Three months, 
about September 15, to Maj. J. A. Rogers, 4th 
F.A., Ft. McIntosh, Tex. 

Three months, about December 16, to Capt. J. 
W. Cooper, Q.M.C., D.O.L., Q.M. Instr., N. Mex. 
N.G., Santa Fe, N. Mex. One month and 15 
days, about September 15, to 2d Lt. E. B. Ely, 
F.A., now at Kelly Field, Tex. Three months 
and 20 days, about October 1, to Ist Lt. H. 
Spear, Q.M.C., Remount Purchasing and Breed- 
ing Headquarters, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

One month and 20 days, about September 15, 
to ist Lt. J. J. Burns, 12th F.A., Ft. Sam 
Houston, Tex. Two months, about November 
24, to 2d Lt. H. A. Malin, 1st Inf., Ft. Sam 
Houston, Tex. One month and 25 days, Sep- 
tember 20, to ist Lt. P. R. Taylor, 23d Inf., Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex. One month and 10 days, 
about October 5, to Field Clk. T. B. Shine, 
Q.M.C., Post Laundry Office, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex., with permission to visit Mexico. One 
month, on account of sickness, to Ist Lt. R. W. 
Miller, 8th Cav., Ft. Bliss, Tex., and extended 
one month, is further extended one month. 

One month and 15 days, on completion of 
duty in Philippine Department, to lst Lt. C. R. 
Gross, Inf., with permission to return to United 
States via Suez Canal. Leave of one month and 
14 days to Capt. R. Russell, 7th Cav., Ft. Bliss, 
Tex., is extended one month. 


9TH CORPS AREA 
Headquarters, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
MAJ. GEN. C. T. MENOHER, COMDR. 
Col. A. V. P. Anderson, Chief of Staff. 
First Lt. A. L. Jewitt, A.S., from Crissy Field, 
Presidio of San Francisco, to Hawaiian Depart- 


ment for duty, on first available transport. 
First Lt. W. Oviatt, CA-Res, to active duty, 





oneal 20, at Santa Cruz, Calif., as student 
officer. 

Leaves.—One month, about September 25, to 
2d Lt. D. J. Cragun, 38th Inf., Ft. Douglas, 
Utah, now in San Francisco, Calif. One month, 
about September 15, to 2d Lt. W. B. Forse, 
38th Inf., Ft. Douglas, Utah. One month and 
25 days, about September 14, to 2d Lt. C. N. 
Pearce, 38th Inf., Ft. Douglas, Utah. One 
month, about September 14, to Warrant Officer 
H. E. Stadie, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters, 
Quarry Heights, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 
MAJ. GEN. W. D. LASSITER, COMDR. 
Col. James A. Woodruff, Chief of Staff. 


Maj. A. H. MacKie, 42d Inf., Camp Gaillard, 
C. Z., detailed to Organized Reserves, 2d Corps 
Area, with the 78th Division, Newark, N. J., 
for duty. 

Staff Sgt. R. Rivera, Q.M.C., Corozal, C. Z., 
to United States on transport sailing about Au- 
gust 30, for New York, and to Ft. Hamilton, 
N. Y., for reassignment. 

Leaves.—One month, with permission to visit 
the United States, to Capt. G. H. Shumacher, 
Q.M.C., about September 29, 1925. One month 
and 15 days, with permission to visit the United 
States, to 2d Lt. H. O. Bixby, 65th C.A., about 
August 30, 1925. Two months, on account of 
sickness, on arrival in United States, to Ist Lt. 
W. L. Boyd, A.S., about September 13, 1925. 

Three months and 19 days, with permission 
to visit the United States, to Ist Lt. O. K. Rob- 
bins, A.S., about October 4, 1925. 

One month and 15 days, with permission 
to visit the United States, to Lt. Col. A. D. 
Raymond, 1st Coast Artillery, about August 25, 
1925. One month and ten days, with permis- 
sion to visit the U. S., to Capt. E. P. Wadden, 
33d Inf., about September 20, 1925. One month 
and 15 days, about August 26, 1925, to lst Lt. 
S. C. Hyndshaw, A.S. Two months, with per- 
mission to visit the U. S., to Ist Lt. W. E. 
Moore, Q.M.C., about September 1, 1925. One 
month and 20 days, with permission to visit 
the U. S., to 1st Lt. L. D. Syme, Headquarters 
and Military Police Company, Panama Canal 
Division, about September 1, 1925. One month 
and 16 days, with permission to visit the U. S., 
to Chaplain (Capt.) F. H. Hayes, U.S.A., about 
October 12, 1925. 


PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters, Manila, P. I. 
MAJ. GEN. J. H. McRAE, COMDR. 
Col. Guy V. Henry, Chief of Staff. 
No orders received. 


HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters, Honolulu, H. T. 
MAJ. GEN. E. M. LEWIS, COMDR. 
Col. A. G. Lott, Chief of Staff. 


G.O. 12, July 18, 1925, Philippine Department 


Lt. Col. Frank J. Griffin, S.C., is announced as 
department signal officer, effective July 19, 1925, 
relieving Lt. Col. Sebring C. Megill, S.C. 

Maj. Charles J. Browne, A.S., is announced 
as department air officer, effective July 19, 1925, 
relieving Maj. George E. A. Reinburg, A.S. 


G.O. 13, July 23, 1925, Philippine Department 


Lt. Col. Leo A. Dewey, adjutant general, in 
addition to his other duties, will take charge of 
all work in connection with the Organized Re- 
serves in this department. 

By command of Major General McRae. 

GUY V. HENRY, 
Colonel, G.S., Chief of Staff. 


Upon his arrival in this department about 
September 8, 1925, Lt. Col. A. L. Rhoades, 
S.C., will report to Schofield Barraéks for duty. 

Upon his arrival in this department about 

September 8, 1925, Capt. D. A. Watt, A.G.D., 
will proceed to Schofield Barracks, for assign- 
ment to duty. 
_ Capt. R. Williams, QM-Res, Puunene, Maui, 
is ordered to active duty, effective September 
16, 1925, and will then proceed to Honolulu, 
Hawaiian General Area Depot, for duty and 
training. 

First Lt. O. L. Davidson, 21st Inf., Schofield 
Barracks,-is relieved from assignment and duty 
in this department, effective upon date of de- 
parture, and will proceed by the transport sail- 
ing from Honolulu about October 24, 1925, to 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Upon his arrival in this department about 
September 8, 1925, Ist Lt. H. C. Brandt, A.S., 
will proceed to Luke Field, 5th Composite Group, 
for duty. 

Second Lt. S. T. Vincent, 35th Inf., on de 
tached service with the Hawaiian Military Po- 
lice Detachment, Ft. Shafter, is appointed Sum- 
mary Court Officer, these headquarters. 

Upon his arrival in this department about 
September 8, 1925, 1st Lt. M. P. O’Connor, 
Q.M.C., is assigned to the Hawaiian General 
Area Depot, stationed at Honolulu, for duty 
with the quartermaster supply officer as his 
——, , 

pon his arrival in this department about 
September 8, 1925, 2d Lt. D. C. Tredennick, 
C.A.C., is assigned to the 55th C.A., and will 
proceed to Ft. Ruger, for duty with the or- 
——e eee assigned. 

ech. Sgt. F. Lynn, 11th S 
Schofield Barracks, is ye ey 
tember 12, 1925, to the 8th Service 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. eed cm mee 
ceed by the first available te Ban 
Francisco, Calif., to Ft. McDeeul a Calif., for 
transportation to proper station, 
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. S. FLEET AUSTRALIAN CRUISE.—The cruise to Australia and New 
Zealand is over and the ships of the U. S. Fleet participating in this great 
cruise are on their way home, after one of the most delightful trips ever made 
by U. S. men-of-war. The Destroyer Squadrons at Dunedin and Christchurch 
and the ships at Wellington left port on August 24 for home, while the U.S.S. 
California and Battleship Divisions 4 and 5 sailed from Auckland August 25 
and joined the remainder of the Fleet August 26. 

The officers and men of the Fleet made friends very quickly with the Aus- 
tralians, and as there were numerous official entertainments where the per- 
sonnel were able to meet attractive people, it was not long before each officer 
and man knew many Australians personally, who took them into their homes 
and made their stay a most delightful one. 

The fondness of the Australians for all kinds of sports was particularly 
noted and commented upon by the personnel of the Fleet. Three special race 
meetings were given at Sydney and all were well attended. During the stay 
of the Fleet baseball games were played between ships’ teams and between 
teams from the Fleet and teams made up from Australians, in which the 
Australian teams were victorious in a number of instances. American foot- 
ball was demonstrated by having several ships’ teams play games. Rifle 
matches were held between Fleet teams and Australian teams at both Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, and in every case the Fleet teams came out victorious. 

The conduct of both officers and men during the stay was exemplary, and 
this fact was largely commented upon in all the papers. In Sydney, where 
about 12,000 officers and men were ashore, the number of patrol cases was for 
14 days only 248, and most of these were for minor offenses. 

On leaving Australia the personnel of the Fleet voluntarily subscribed 
$5,000 to provide a bed in perpetuity at the Children’s Hospital, Sydney. This 
slight acknowledgment of the hospitality shown the Fleet was apparently much 
appreciated. 

The cities visited in New Zealand were much smaller than the two large 
cities visited in Australia, but as half the Fleet was split up between three 
ports and the Sydney detachment visited Auckland, the largest city in New 
Zealand, there was no trouble in handling the crowd of liberty men. 

It was found that the New Zealander and the Australian were very much 
alike in regard to sports and practically all New Zealanders were very keen 
about racing. 

The greater part of the Battle Fleet, which left its bases in Southern Cali- 
fornia on April 3, will return to those bases on September 26, after a cruise 
of over 12,000 miles, and everything indicates that this cruise, in addition to 
the delightful hospitality enjoyed in the Hawaiian Islands, Samoa, Australia 
and New Zealand, has resulted in most excellent training for the officers and 
men. 


YPECIAL COURSES AT BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY.—The 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, according to an- 
nouncement made this week, is now ready to receive applications from 
officers for special courses of instruction. There are three courses of instruc- 
tion which are regarded as of highest importance to medical officers of the 
Navy who wish to specialize. 

The next course of instruction in aviation medicine at the Army school, 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., will begin some time in January, 1926. The 
bureau will assign several medical officers to this course, and those who desire 
to qualify as flight surgeons should make their applications before December 1. 
The Surgeon General regards this as an important duty, on account of ex- 
pansion of aviation in the Navy at large. 

The American College of Surgeons is expected to invite the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to nominate a number of medical officers as candidates for fellowships in 
the college. Although for officers of the Navy fellowships are thus made a 
matter of courtesy, the Surgeon General wishes to emphasize the importance 
of presenting as candidates officers who are fully qualified for fellowships with 
the standards set by the college. It is suggested that officers desiring to have 
their names considered for nomination submit their case histories not later 
than July 1, 1926. 

It is also the desire of the bureau to call attention of medical officers to the 
importance of laboratory work in connection with its value in furnishing a 
groundwork for the practice of internal medicine. Laboratory men, it is stated, 
are always needed, and applications for instruction from officers desiring to 
devote some years to this work are assured of receiving favorable consideration. 


AVY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.—The following transfeys have been rec- 

ommended by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: Lt. Comdr. Gordon D. 
Hale from the U.S.S. Relief to the U.S.S. Nevada; Comdr. Herbert M. Tolfree 
from the U.S.S. Nevada to the Navy Recruiting Station, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Lt. Paul M. Albright, on duty at the Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y., has 
been assigned to additional temporary duty in attendance upon a course of 
instruction at the School of Ophthalmology and Otology of the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, New York. 


AVY NURSE CORPS NOTES.—tThe following nurses have been ordered to 
the Naval Medical School, Washington, D. C., for a course of instruction 
in laboratory technique: ' 
Chief Nurse Sarah Almond, Nurses Ruth E. Cleaver and Pearla V. Hoyle. 
The following nurses are appointed and ordered to duty as noted: Willie 
Tinsley, to Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif.; Mary A. Snyder, to Naval Hos- 
pital, League Island, Pa.; Priscilla B. Teele, to Naval Hospital, San Diego, 
Calif.; Caroline M. Thompson to sick quarters, Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va.; Margaret E. Moy, Reserve Nurse, to Naval Hospital, League Island, Pa. 
Transfers of nurses are ordered as follows: Gladys I. Johnson, to Naval 
Hospital, Parris Island, S. C., from New York; Josephine Rugg, to Naval Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, Mass., from Mare Island; Laura M. Nygren, to Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk, Va., from Parris Island, S. C.; Norah Kelleher, to Naval Hospital, 
Newport, R: I., from New York, N. Y.; Mollie Detweiller, to Naval Hospital, 
San Diego, Calif.,; from Norfolk, Va.; Lillian Hankey, to Naval Hospital, Chel- 
sea, Mass., from Great Lakes, Ill.; Myn M. Hoffman, to Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from Portsmouth, N. H.; Edith N. Lindquist, to Naval Hospital, 


Portsmouth, N. H., from Chelsea, Mass.; Hester Nelson, to Naval Hospital, 
Pensacola, Fla., from Great Lakes, IIl.; Bertha I. Myers, to Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass., from New York; Sara M. Cox, to Naval Hospital, Puget Sound, 
Washington, from San Diego, Calif. 


AVY EQUALIZATION FOR PROMOTION.—What is believed to be the 

last conference on the bill for the equilization of promotion between the 
Navy line and staff took place this week with Rear Adm. Edward H. Campbell, 
U.S.N., Judge Advocate of the Navy, presiding. Representatives of all the 
Staff Corps were present, and the bill published some time ago was gone over 
carefully. While some slight amendments were made, it is stated, nothing of 
a radical character was done at the conference. 

_With the Britten line bill, the equilization bill will be submitted to Secretary 
Wilbur early next week. There have been a great many suggested amend- 
ments to the Britten bill in communications to the Judge Advocate General, 
both by officers on duty at the department and in the fleet. No amendments 
have been adopted and no changes will be made until Representative Fred A. 
Britten is consulted. The bill is the work of Mr. Britten in consultation with 
officers in the department. He is insisting upon such legislation, but is willing 
to accept suggestions and modifications that do not conflict with his general 
idea on the subject. . 

While short hearings will be held on both bills separately, it is possible 
that the bills may be consolidated in the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Mr. Britten is inclined to the belief that it would be easier to pass both bills 
as a single measure. Unless serious opposition develops to the plan of con- 


‘solidating the bills, they will be reported to the House as one bill. 


HIEF OF BUREAU OF ENGINEERING.—Capt. Ernest L. Bennett, 

U.S.N., Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Engineering, who is regarded as 
« probable successor to Rear Adm. J. K. Robison as chief of the bureau, has 
returned from his leave and is now on duty in the department. Captain 
Bennett will at least be the acting chief of the bureau for a time if he is not 
appoinied permanent. Under the law it is stated that an officer can function 
as acting chief of a bureau only one month under an appointment. If he is 
continued for a longer period he must be appointed from month to month. 

The officers who favor filling the prospective vacancy on October 1 with 
an officer who is assigned to engineering duty only have by no means lost hope. 
They are now insisting that under the Secretary’s policy that he outlined 
before the Air Investigating Board, an engineer officer should be made chief 
of the bureau. In this connection the Secretary declared that the Navy De- 
partment invariably assigned technically qualified officers to technical duties. 

Line officers do not take this view as to the selection of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering. In their opinion, the position is one of administration 
and requires an officer who has served in the line of the fleet and is more 
thoroughly acquainted with its needs. The Secretary stated this week that no 
action had been taken in the selection of Admiral Robison’s successor. 


NNOUNCE MIDSHIPMEN REGIMENTAL OFFICERS.—Midsn. James A. 
Greenwald, Jr., of Ohio, one of the leading students of the graduating 

class at the Naval Academy, will be honored by being the “five-striper,” or 
ranking officer of the midshipmen regiment for the coming year. His official 
rank is midshipman commander. Midsn. Charles H. Lyman, 3d, son of Col. 
Charles H. Lyman, of the U. S. Marine Corps, is alternate regimental com- 
mander with the rank of midshipman lieutenant commander. 

Four other midshipmen will rank as lieutenant commanders, and will com- 
mand the battalions of the regiment. They are: George C. Weaver, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles E. Briner, New Jersey; James H. Ridgers, Pennsylvania, and 
Royce N. Flippin, Kentucky. 

Eight will rank as midshipmen lieutenants and will command the com- 
panies. They are: Hugh F. Webster, Ohio; James A. Morrison, Illinois; Henry 
A. Boorse, Pennsylvania; William W. Anderson, Jr., Kentucky; Marvin P. 
Everson, Iowa; Robert B. Pirie, Nebraska; Robert W. Cavanaugh, Ohio; Fran- 
cis X. Forest, Massachusetts. 

The practice of making several changes in the personnel of regimental 
officers during the Academic year has been changed by Rear Adm. Louis McC. 
Nulton, U.S.N., and the present quota will serve during the whole period unless 
changes are made for cause. 





{[EUTENANT WILLIAMS, U.S.N., MAKES REMARKABLE AIR REC- 

ORD.—The remarkable air record of Lt. Alford J. Williams, U.S.N., of 
302.3 miles per hour, or 5 miles a minute, in a spurt made on September 18, 
demonstrated the possibilities to be attained by the newest Curtiss planes. He 
hopes to better the record later, and has already beaten the world’s record by 
24 miles. Lt. Cyrus Bettis, Air Service, U.S.A., who will represent the Army 
in the Pulitzer Trophy race at Mitchel Field, N. Y., next month, attained a 
speed of more than 260 miles per hour in a trial spin this week in the same 
Curtiss plane that was used by Lieutenant Williams. The best Pulitzer Trophy 
time is 230.2 miles per hour, made in 1923 by Lt. S. W. Calloway, U.S.N. A 
Curtiss plane will be used by Lieutenant Bettis in the Pulitzer race. 


HANGES IN HIGH NAVY COMMAND.—The assignment of Capt. Y. S. 

Williams, U.S.N., now Captain of the Boston Navy Yard, to the Asiatic 
Fleet in command of the Huron is among the changes ordered in high com- 
mand. He relieves Capt. Victor A. Kimberley, who is to be assigned to the 
Bureau of Ordnance, in the Navy Department. 

Capt. Roscoe C. Moody, president of the general court-martial for the 1st 
Naval District, is to be assigned to duty in the Boston Navy Yard as Captain. 


ONIC APPARATUS IMPROVEMENT.—Chief Gunner Joyce, U.S.N., sound 

officer of the control force, has reported to the Director of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory for experiment work on supersonics. It is stated that the 
Chief Gunner has recently developed an important improvement in sonic 
apparatuses. 
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U.S. FLEET 





Admiral R. E. Coontz, Commander-in-Chief, U.S.S. Seattle (flagship), Tahiti to San Diego 
Corrected to September 22, 1925 


Address mail for all vessels 
in Pacific waters to Pacific Sta- 
tion via San Francisco, Calif. 

BATTLE FLEET 
Adm. S. S. Robison, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
California (F), to San Pedro. 
BATTLESHIP DIVISIONS 
Vice Adm. H. A. Wiley, Com- 
mander. 
BATTLESHIP Division 5. 
West Virginia (flagship of Adm. 

Wiley), Honolulu to S. Pedro. 
Tennessee, Honolulu to S. Pedro. 
Maryland, Honolulu to S. Pedro. 
Colorado, Honolulu to S. Pedro. 

BATTLESHIP DIVISION 4. 
Rear Adm. W. D. MacDougall, 
Commander. 


BNew Mexico (F.) to S. Pedro. 


4 Mississippi, Honolulu to S. Pedro. 
Idaho, to San Francisco. 


BATTLESHIP DIvIsIoNn 3. 


Rear Adm. H. J. Ziegemeier, 


Commander. 
Pennsylvania, to San Pedro. 
Nevada, en route to S. Pedro. 
Oklahoma, Bremerton, Wash. 
Arizona, San Franc’o to S. Pedro. 


DESTROYER SQUADRONS 
Rear Adm. Frank H. Schofield, 
Commander. 

Omaha, Samoa to Bremerton. 
Melville (tdr.), to S. Diego. 
Altair (tdr.), Hawaii to S. Diego. 
McDermut, Hawaii to S. Diego. 
SQUADRON 11. 


Capt. E. H. Dodd. 

Decatur (F), to San Diego. 

Division 30. 

McCawley, San Diego, Calif. 
Sinclair, Hawaii to S. Diego. 
Moody, Hawaii to S. Diego. 
Henshaw, Bremerton, Wash. 
Meyer (F), San Diego, Calif. 
Doyen, San Diego, Calif. 

Division 31. 

Percival, Bremerton, Wash. 
John Francis Burns, to S. Diego. 
Farragut (F.) San Diego. — 
Somers, en route to San Diego. 
William Jones, San Diego, Calif. 
Zeilin, at Bremerton, Wash. 

Division 32. 

Stoddert, en route to San Diego. 
Reno, Hawaii to San Diego. 
Farquhar, Premerton, Wash. 
Thompson, en route to S. Diego. 
Kennedy (F), to San Diego. 
Paul Hamilton, H. I. to S. Diego. 

SQUADRON 42. 

“Capt. J. G. Church. __ 
Litchfield, en route to S. Diego. 
Yarborough, H. I. to San Diego. 
La Vallette, at Mare Island. 
Sloat, en route to San Diego. 
Wood, en route to San Diego. 
Shirk, en route to San Diego. 
Kidder (F), to Mare Island. 

Division 35. 
Selfridge, at Bremerton, Wash. 
Marcus, at Bremerton, Wash. 
Mervine, Hawaii to Mare Island. 
Chase, en route to San Diego. 
Robert Smith (F), to S. Diego. 
Mullany, en route to San Diego. 

Division 36. 
Huil, at San Diego, Calif. 
Macdonough, to San Diego: 
Farenholt, to San Diego. 
Sumner, en route to S. Diego. 
Corry (F), San Diego, Calif. 
Melvin, en route to S. Diego. 

AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS 
Capt. S. E. Moses, Commander. 
Langiey, San Diego, Calif. 
Aroostook, Pearl Har. to S. D’go. 
Gannet, Mare Island, Calif. 

SUBMARINE DIVISIONS 
Capt. John T. Tompkins, Comdr. 


Division 9. 


R-l, P-2, R-3, R-4, R-5, R-6, 
R-7, R-9, R-10, R-8, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. 

Division 11. 

Pavannah (tender), S-28, S-29, 
8-24, S-25, S-26, S-27, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Division 12. 

B-4, S-6, S-7, S-8, S-9, Mare 

Island, Calif. 


Division 13. 
B-2, Cavite, P. I.: S-14, S-15, 
8-16, S-17, Mare Island, Calif. 
5 Division 14. 
“ll, R-12, R-13, R-14, R-15, 
R-16, R-17, R-18, R-19, R-20, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
4 BASE FORCE 
ear Adm. George R. Marvell, 
Commander. 
(F.), at San Pedro, 
: MINE SQUADRON 2 
-urns, Hawaiian waters. 
udlow, Hawaiian waters. 
Fanager, Hawaiian waters. 
hippoorwill, Hawaiian waters. 


Procyon 


TRAIN SQUADRON 1 
(Operating with Scouting Fit.) 
Antares, to Guantanamo. 
Bobolink, at Charleston, S. C. 
Brazos, New York, N. Y. 
Bridge, Hampton Roads. 

Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rail, en route to Guantanamo. 


Robin, en route to Guantanamo. 


Vestal, en route Guantanamo. 


Vireo, en route to Guantanamo. 


TRAIN SQUADRON 


Arctic, Hawaii to Mare Island. 
Brant, San Diego, Calif. 
Cuyama, Hawaii to San Pedro. 
Kanawha, to San Francisco. 
Kingfisher, San Pedro, Calif. 
Medusa, Hawaii to San Pedro. 
Neches, Hawaii to San Pedro. 
Relief, Hawaii to San Pedro. 
Partridge, San Pedro. 

Tern, Mare Island, Calif. 


FORCES IN ATLANTIC 


Address mail for vessels in 
Atlantic waters in care of Post- 
master, New York City. 


SCOUTING FLEET 


Vice Adm. J. S. McKean, 
Commander. 


BATTLESHIP DIVISION 


Utah, en route to Guantanamo. 
Arkansas, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Florida, Boston, Mass. 

New York, Norfolk, Va. 

Texas, Norfolk, Va. 

Wyoming, to San Francisco. 


LIGHT CRUISER DIVISIONS 
Rear Adm. T. P. Magruder, 
Commander. 

Division 2. 
Richmond, en route Galapagos Is. 
Marblehead, en route Galapagos. 
Memphis, en route Galapagos Is. 
Trenton, en route Galapagos Is. 
Division 3. 

Detroit, Gloucester, Mass. 
Cincinnati, to Guantanamo. 
Milwaukee, New York, N. Y. 
Raleigh en route to Guantanamo. 


DESTROYER SQUADRONS 


Concord (flag), to Guantanamo. 
Dobbin, en route to Guantanamo. 
SQUADRON 9. 

Capt. W. K. Wortman. 
Whitney, to Guantanamo. 
Dallas (flag), to Guantanamo. 
Putnam, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Division 25. 

Sharkey, to Guantanamo. 

Breck, en route to Guantanamo. 

Toucey, en route to Guantanamo. 

Isherwood. to Guantanamo. 

Case, Norfolk, Va. 

Lardner, to Guantanamo. 

Division 38. 

Barker, to Guantanamo. 

Borie, Norfolk, Va. 

J. D. Edwards, Norfolk, Va. 

Smith-Thompson, to Guanta- 
namo. 

Tracy, Norfolk, Va. 

Whipple, to Guantanamo. 

Division 26. 

Billingsley. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Worden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Flusser, to Guantanamo. 

Dale, en route to Guantanamo. 

Converse, to Guantanamo. 

Reid, en route to Guantanamo. 

SQUADRON 14, 
Capt. J. F. Hellweg. 
Hopkins, to Guantanamo. 
Division 40. 

Hatfield, to Guantanamo. 

Brooks, New York Yard. 

Gilmer (flag), to Guantanamo. 

Kane, en route to Guantanamo. 

Lawrence, to Guantanamo. 

Humphreys. to Guantanamo. 

Division 41. 

McFarland (F), to Guantanamo. 

J. K. Paulding, to Guantanamo. 

Sturtevant, Boston, Mass. 

Childs, en route to Guantanamo. 

King, en route to Guantanamo. 

Overton, to Guantanamo. 

Division 42. 

Sands, en route to Guantanamo. 

Williamson, to Guantanamo. 

Reuben James, to Guantanamo. 

Bainbridge (F), to Guantanamo. 

Goff, en route to Guantanamo. 

Barry. New York Yard. 
AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS 
Capt. H. E. Yarnell, Comdr. 

Write, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Patoka, to Hampton Roads. 

Sandpiper, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Teal, York River, Va. 

CONTROL FORCE 

Rear Adm. H. H. Christy: U.S.S. 
Camden (flagship), New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Mine Squadron 1— Shawmut, 
Gloucester, Mass.; Maury, Ma- 
han, Lark, Mallard, N. Y. 

Submarine Division 2—N-1, N-2, 
N-3, R-22, S-51, S-50. S-1, S-3, 
S-49, New London, Conn. 

Submarine Division 3—Bushnell 
(flag), S-10, S-13, New Lon- 


don, Conn.; S-11, S-12, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Submarine Division 4—S-18, 
S-20, New London; S-19, S-21, 
S-22, S-28, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Submarine Division 8 —O-1 
0-2, 0-3, 
0-4, O-6, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Submarine Division 19—S-42, 
S-48, Balboa, C. Z.; S-44, S-45, 
Coco Solo, C. Z.; S-46, Guan- 
Sones S-47, Portsmouth, 


U.S. ASIATIC FLEET 
Adm. T. Washington, Comdr.- 
in-Chief, flagship, Huron. 
Send mail to Asiatic Station 
via Postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 


Abarenda, at Tsingtao. 
Asheville, at Swatow. 
Elcano, at Ichang. 

Gen. Alava, at Shanghai. 
Isabel, Shanghai, China. 
Jason, Olongapo, P. 

Helena, Hongkong, China. 
Heron, Olongapo, IL. 
Huron, at Shanghai. 
Monocacy, Changsha, China. 
Palos, Chungking, China. 
Pampanga, Hongkong, China. 
Pecos, at Tsingtao, China. 
Penguin, Nanking, China. 
Pigeon, Hankow. 
Sacramento. Canton, China. 
Villalobos, Changsha, China. 


DesTROYER SQUADRON 
Black Hawk, at Manila, P. I. 
Bulmer, at Chefoo, China. 
Edsall, at Manila, P. I. 
Ford, at Manila, P. I. 
Hulbert, at Manila, P. I. 
MacCormick, Cavite, P. I. 
McLeish, at Cavite, P. I. 
Noa, Shanghai, China. 
Parrott, at Shanghai, China. 
Paul Jones, Cavite, P. I. 
Peary, at Manila, P. I. 
Pillsbury, at Manila, P. I. 
Pope, at Manila, P. I. 
Preble, at Manila, P. I. 
Pruitt, at Manila, P. I. 
Sicard, at Manila, P. I. 
Simpson, Cavite, P. T. 
Stewart, at Manila, P. I. 
Truxton, at Manila, P. I. 
Wm. B. Preston, at Manila, P. I. 


SUBMARINE DIvIsIon 
Division 16. 

Beaver (tdr.), at Cavite, P. I.; 
S-33, Mare Island: S-30, S-31, 
S-32, S-34, S-35, Cavite, P. I. 

Division 17. 

Canopus (tdr.). S-36, S-37, S-38, 
8-39, S-40, S-41, Tsingtao to 
Amoy, China. 

Mine DeTacHMENT 

Rizal (flagship), Shanghai. 

Rittern, to Amoy, China. 

Finch, Tsingtao, China. 

Hart, Nanking, China. 
NAVAL FORCES, EUROPE 
Send mail in care of Post- 

master. New York City. 

Vice Adm. P. Andrews, 

mander. 

Pittsburgh (F), Havre, France. 

Scorpion, en route Havre, France. 

Destroyer Division 27 

Bruce, Cherbourg. France. 

Chas. Ausburne, Venice, Italy. 

Osborne, Venice, Italy. 

Coghlan, Cherbourg, France. 

Preston, en route to Gibraltar. 

Lamson, Hull to Gibraltar. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Unless otherwise noted, send 
mail for vessels in the Atlantic 


Com- 


in care of Postmaster, N. Y. 
City, and for vessels in the 
Pacific to “Pacific Station, via 


San Francisco.” 

Allen, Washington, D. C. 

Argonne. Mare Island, Calif. 

Hannibal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hazelwood, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

Niagara, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nokomis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pueblo. New York, N. Y. 

R. L. Barnes, Guam. 

V-1, at Portsmouth, N. H. 
SPECIAL SERVICE SQDN. 
Send mail in care of Post- 

master, New York City. 

Galveston, Balboa, C. Z. 

Cleveland, Boston, Mass. 

Denver. en route to Balboa. 

Rochester, Arica. Chile. 

Tulsa, Rio Grande, Nicaragua. 

NAVAL TRANSPORTS 
Unless otherwise noted, send 
mail for vessels in the Atlantic 

in care of Postmaster, N. ° 

City, and for vessels in the 

Pacific to “Pacific Station, via 

San Francisco.” 

Beaufort, Norfolk, Va. 

Chaumont, at Guam. 

Gold Star, at Guam. 

Henderson, Hampton Roads. 

Nitro, at San Diego, Calif. 

Orion at Hampton Roads. 

Kittery, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ramapo, Honolulu to S. Pedro. 

Savelo, San Pedro to Balboa. 

Sirius, Hampton Roads. Va. 

Vega, Mare Island, Calif. 


0-7, 0-8, 0-9, 0-10, | 
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66 ERE’S the answer—try it for 

yourself. The Latherite Shav- 
ing Cream seems to work just as well 
with any kind of water—cold or hot, 
hard or soft—even chlorinated ! 


“Boy, that sure is smooth and 


COOL. I’d swear an ocean breeze 
had sprung up. 








ee a ee 


“How come you've quit 
crabbin’ for hot water?” 


At your Post Exchange or Ship’s Store—or a week’s supply FREE 
on request. Andron Hygienic Co., 120 West 32d St., New York, N. Y. 





the COMPLETE Shaving Cream 


(No need for powder or lotions afterward) 








“Yes, that’s the menthol getting on 
the job. And there’s lanolin, too— 
sinks right into your skin, and makes 
the razor glide like greased lightning. 
You can use a blade twice as long, 
too.” 
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ORDERS FOR THE NAVY 


Commander-in-Chief—Calvin Ceelidge, President 
Secretary ef the Navy—Curtis D. Wilbur 
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Orders to Officers, September 17, 1925 


Capts. E. Dismukes, from Portsmouth, N. H., 
to home; R. C. Moody to Capt. of Yd., Ist 
Nav. Dist.; Y. S. Williams to 16th Nav. Dist. 


Lt. Comdr. H. H. Forgus to U.S.S. Brazos. 


Lts. J. L. Allen to Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; H. H. Hill to Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; T. De Witt Carr to U.S.S. 
California; S. W. Canan to Officer in Charge, 
Navy Retg. Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lts. M. H. Crouter to Officer in Charge, Navy 
Retg Sta., Seattle, Wash.; W. H. Ferguson to 
temp. duty, Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, IIl.; 
S. L. La Hache, carry out remainder orders; 
P. W. Steinhagen to Naval Academy; E. P. 
Sauer to U.S.S. Vestal. 


Lt. (j.g.) C. E. Bence to U.S.S. Farragut. 

Ens. A. D. Kramer to U.S.S. Tennessee; 
H. D. Wollesen to U.S.S. S-10. 

Lt. Comdrs. R. J. Straeten, M.C., to Rec. 
Ship, New York; Lt. Comdr. H. A. Tribou, 
M.C., to 16th Nav. Dist. 


Lt. J. E. Fetherston, M.C., to U.S.S. Nokomis. 

Lt. (j.g.) L. Levin, M.C., to Rec. Bks., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lts. D. L. Cohen, D.C., to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
San Diego, Calif.; A. R. Gleitsman, D.C., to 
U.S.S. Melville; F. W. Mithcell, D.C., to U.S.S. 
Maryland; D. Fisher, S.C., to continue duty 
Rec. Bks., Philadelphia, Pa.; G. M. Snead, S.C., 
to U.S.S. Tulsa. 


Lt. Comdr. R. W. Shrum, 
yard, Washington, D. C. 

Ch. Bosns. E. Burnett to U.S.S. Falcon; W. C. 
Carpenter to U.S.S. Brant; W. E. O’Connell to 
U.S.S. Rigel. 

Bosn. H. L. Arnold to Nav. Air Sta., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Guns. B. H. Jarrett to Torpedo and Bomb. 
Plane Sqd. 1, Sctg. Fit.; J. Larsen to U.S.S. 
Trenton. 

Orders to Officers, September 18, 1925 

Lt. Comdrs. E. A. Logan to navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; N. R. Van Der Veer to U.S.S. 
Florida as navigating officer. 

Lts. B. W. Decker to duty as officer in charge, 
school for enlisted candidates for Naval Acad- 
emy, San Diego, Calif.; E. H. Geizelman to 
U.S.S. Mississippi; R. H. Hargrove to U. S. 
Naval Academy; E. J. A. Murphy det. Ree. 
Ship, New York; R. F. Stockin to command 
U.S.S. S-1. 

Lt. (j.g.) R. P. Glass to U.S.S. Kane. 

Ens. H. C. Archibald to treatment, nearest 
Nav. Hosp., U. S.; J. T. Engeman to U.S.S. 
Nokomis; A. L. Thompson, resignation, Sep- 
tember 15, 1925; E. Tweedy to U.S.S. Rochester. 

Lts. (j.g.) J. L. Emenhiser, M.C., resignation 
accepted; E. L. Lanman, M.C., resignation ac- 
cepted. 

Lts. H. F. Delmore, D.C., to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
N.O.B., Hampton Rds., Va.; W. I. Minowitz, 
D.C., to Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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AVY LEAGUE TO BROADCAST NAVY DAY.—Plans are being formu- 
lated to broadcast Navy Day, which will be held on October 27, under the 





auspices of the Navy League of the United States and with the cooperation of 
the Navy, with a view to getting information pertaining to the Navy before 
as many people as possible. These plans include one or more nation-wide 
broadcasts through interconnected stations by officers of the Navy, as well as 
by prominent civilians. These plans also contemplate broadcasting programs 
of national significance from several of the larger independent stations as well 
as a multiplicity of local programs arranged between the district commandants 
and the smaller stations. 
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SOCIAL HAPPENINGS IN THE SERVICES 


NNOUNCEMENTS of Personals, Entertainments, Engagements, Weddings, Births, and Deaths will be received each week up to the time of going to 
press Friday. Address Editorial Offices of the ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 1523 L Street N.W., Washington, D. C. : : : $ : : 
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M*: GEN. WILLIAM LASSITER, 
U.S.A., commanding the Panama 
Canal Department, with headquarters 
at Quarry Heights, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone, has under date of Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, completed the Panama 
Canal Department Regulations. This 
work is a very valuable one for ready 
reference, containing, as it does, valu- 
able information necessary for officers 
and others, on various subjects. The 
contents include Safeguarding Military 
Information, Uniform, Saluting, Pass 
Regulations, Habit-Forming Drugs, In- 
toxicating Liquor, Observance of Cus- 
toms Regulations, Credit Sales, Settle- 


merit of Bills, Submarine Cable, 
Passengers in _ Aircraft, Training, 
Recreation, Officers, Enlisted Men, 


Courts-Martial, Supplies and Equip- 
ment, Water Transportation, Animals, 
Buildings and Grounds, Sanitation, 
Medical, Finance, Armament, Ammuni- 
tion and Explosives. The Regulations 
are indexed and are typewritten, with 
an attractive blue cover on the frontis- 
piece. 


T. CHARLES E. WOODRUFF, 
Inf., U.S.A. (Tanks), and Mrs. 
Woodruff, who have been stationed at 
Camp Meade, Md., sailed from New 
York September 22 for Honolulu, where 
the lieutenant has been ordered for sta- 
tion. Mrs. Woodruff, who is a bride of 
June last, is the daughter of Lieutenant 
Colonel Huntington, M.C., U.S.A., and 
Lieutenant Woodruff is the son of the 
late Lt. Col. Charles W. Woodruff, also 
of the Medical Corps, U.S.A. 


HE testimonial dinner given in 

honor of Rear Adm. William S. 
Benson, U.S.N., by a number of his 
friends prominent in military and civil 
life, at the Mayflower, in Washington, 

C., September 19, was held just 
previous to his 70th birthday, the Ad- 
miral having been born in Georgia, 
September 25, 1855. He entered the 
Navy in September, 1872, and was re- 
tired September 25, 1919, on attaining 
the age of 64 years. Among those at 
the dinner who paid high tribute to 
Admiral Benson for his services were 
Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. Wil- 
bur, former Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker, and Bishop Hugh C. Boyle, 
of Pittsburgh. The dinner was given 
by a committee of 100, of which Secre- 
tary Wilbur was chairman. Martin 
Conboy, of New York, was toastmaster. 
Among the prominent persons present 
were Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss., 
U.S.A.; Rear Adm. Hilary T. Jones, 
U.S.N.; Maj. Gen. Commandant J. A. 
Lejeune, U.S.M.C.; Secretary of Labor 
Davis; Justice Butler, of the Supreme 
Court; Right Rev. Peter Fumasoni- 
Biondi, the papal delegate; Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, of Catholic Uni- 
versity; and the District Commission- 
ers, Edward J. Sanford, John Barton 
Payne and John Hays Hammond. 


OL. CHARLES E. WARREN, 
O.R.C., and Mrs. Warren, who have 
been touring in the Adirondacks with 
Mr. and Mrs. William E- McComb, were 
in Montreal, Canada, September 21, on 
their way to Chateau Frontenac, Que- 
bec. They will return to Hewlett, 
= I., on October 1 to spend the Autumn 
there. 


APT. ROBERT HENDERSON, 

U.S.N., and Mrs. Henderson enter- 
tained at dinner on September 20 in 
honor of Rear Adm. Mark Bristol, 
United States high commissioner at 
Constantinople, and Mrs. Bristol. The 
guests included the Minister of Panama 
and Senora de Alfaro; the Minister of 
Austria, Mr. Prochnik; the director 
general of the Pan-American Union, 


Dr. L. S. Rewe; Rear Adm. and Mrs. 
Benj. F. Hutchison; Rear Admiral W. 
R. Shoemaker; Col. and Mrs. Arthur 
O’Brien; Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Kinkaid; Senorita Julietta Orillac, 
niece of the Minister of Panama and 
Senora de Alfaro; Madame Strelskaya, 
and Maj. Marion W. Howze. 


T. COL. JOHN B. BARNES, U.S.A., 

Ret. (Colonel, O.R.C.), has been 
elected vice-president of the Missouri 
Department Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion and selected as a delegate to the 
National Convention of Reserve Officers 
to be held at Kansas City, Mo., October 
1 to 4, 1925. 


T. BENTON W. DECKER, U.S.N., 

who was attached to the U.S.S. La 
Vallette, has been ordered to duty at 
San Diego, Calif., as officer in charge 
of the school for enlisted candidates for 
the Naval Academy. 


rs FRANKLIN B. STEPHEN- 
SON, U.S.N., and his daughter, 
Mrs. Stephenson-Scott, have returned 
to their apartment at Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., after spend- 
ing the Summer in Maine. 


T. CROWELL E. PEASE, F.A., 

D.O.L., U.S.A., and Mrs. Pease are 
receiving congratulations on the birth 
of a daughter, Joyce Marilyn, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1925, at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 


OL. J. R. LINDSEY, U.S.A., who ar- 
rived at Ft. Riley, Kans., recently 
from Washington, D. C., will, on com- 
pletion’ of a refresher course at the Cav- 
alry School, be stationed at Ft. Des 
Moines, where he will be in command. 


AJ. PAUL DUKE CARLISLE, 

U.S.A., and Mrs. Carlisle are be- 
ing congratulated on the birth of a 
son, Paul Duke Carlisle, Jr., on Sep- 
tember 17, at Washington, D. C 


OL. JAS. M. BECK, U.S.A., and Mrs. 

Beck have returned from Europe 
and will occupy their Summer home at 
South Beach, N. J., until late this 
Autumn. 


RIG. GEN. CORNELIUS VANDER- 

BILT, O.R.C., and his daughter, 
Miss Grace Vanderbilt, have gone to 
Bermuda, where they will be met by 
their yacht, the Atlantic. Mrs. Vander- 
bilt is in Newport with her sister, Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet, at Ochre Court. 


RS. ROBERT ALFRED LAVEN- 

DER and little Peggy, wife and 
daughter of Lieutenant Commander 
Lavender, U.S.N., have arrived at their 
home, 1931 Kenyon Street, Washington, 
D. C., after a sojourn of three months 
delightfully spent with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Long, of Williamsport, Pa. 


ISS HELEN STANDLEY, daugh- 
ter of Capt. and Mrs. William H. 
Standle: , U.S.A., entertained at bridge 
and tea on September 15 at the Chevy 
Chase Club, Washington, D. C., in com- 
pliment to Miss Helen Richardson, who 
was married on September 19 to Lt. 
Richard E. Nugent, U.S.A. There were 
four tables of bridge, the guests in- 
cluding those of the wedding party who 
were in Washington. Mrs. William E. 
Richardson, mother of the bride, pre- 
sided at the tea table. 


ISS MARJORIE RUCKMAN is 
giving up her apartment at the 
Kenesaw Apartment, Washington, D. C., 
and will be the guest of the Misses 
Colhoun, daughters of the late Admiral 
Colhoun, at their residence, 1440 Fair- 


mont Street, after which she will go 
on a series of visits among her rela- 
tives. 


R. AND MRS. E. M. WELLES, 
JR., are now located at 108 Pine- 
wood Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 


APT. REYBURN ENGLES, U.S.A., 

and Mrs. Engles are house guests 
of Mrs. Engle’s mother, Mrs. George 
R. Bland, of Memphis, Tenn. Captain 
and Mrs. Engles motored from Mil- 
waukee, where Captain Engles is 
stationed. 


AJ. RAYMOND G. PAYNE, 

U.S.A., Mrs. Payne, and their 
small daughter, Edith, have returned 
to their apartment in the Dresden, 
Washington, D. C 


Be COL. THOMAS M. HUNTER, 
‘ Q.M.C., U.S.A., has returned to duty 
in the office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral at Washington after a six weeks’ 
leave, spent in Canada. 


Cs FRANK A. ALLEN, JR., Cav., 
U.S.A., and Mrs. Allen announce 
the birth of a daughter, Laura Doan, 
on Sunday, September 20, at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


(PTICERs of the 132d Infantry, Lt. 
Col. Nelson Morris, commanding, 
had for their guest at their monthly 
dinner Col. J. O’Shea, officer in charge 
of N.G. affairs, 4th C.A. This affair 
was held September 15 at the armory 
in Chicago before drill. After the din- 
ner and several vaudeville acts, a short 
meeting of the Officers’ Club was held, 
after which the meeting was adjourned 
so that the officers might join their 
companies. 


M*... GEN. JOHN L. HINES, 
Chief of Staff, U.S.A., sent a con- 
gratulory message to Gen. John J. 
Pershing on the occasion of General 
Pershing’s 65th birthday, to which Gen- 
eral Pershing replied with thanks on 
September 17. 


IRST LT. W. J. CLEAR, Inf., D.O.L 
F U.S.A., first American Army officer 
to be attached to the Japanese Army in the 
field, was recently the guest at a banquet 
givea in his honor by Lieutenant General 
Kensuke Nagasaka, commander of the 2d 
Division, and Major General Yasokichi 
Hyashi, commander of the 1st Brigade. 
Lieutenant Clear is attached to the 29th 
Regiment of Infantry, 2d Division, and 
has been on duty with the division since 
May 28. He will attend the Grand Army 
Maneuvers in November with the division 
and return to take up his usual duties as 
attache, American Embassy, Tokyo, in De- 
cember. The 2d Division is one of the 
most famous of the crack organizations in 
the Japanese Army. With the Imperial 
Guards Division it formed Kuroki’s First 
Army in the Russo-Japanese War and was 
the first division in modern history to make 
a divisional night attack on an intrenched 
enemy. On _ this occasion the division 
crossed the Yalu under concentrated rifle 
and artillery fire and took the enemy 
heights with the bayonet. Lieutenant 
Clear is almost completely recovered from 
the critical illness which threatened his 
life last spring. 


L?: COL. JOHN A. PEARSON, U.S.A., 

Ret. and Mrs. Pearson are now living 
at 439 West 19th Street, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Colonel Pearson is now of the firm 
of Pearson & Pearson, Attorneys. 


L?: COL. JOHN J. FULMER, U.S.A., 

has assumed his duties as executive offi- 
cer of the Army War College, Washington, 
D. C., relieving Lt. Col. Henry Gibbins, 
U.S.A. Colonel and Mrs. Gibbins, Mar- 
garet and Master Henry Gibbins, Jr., will 
start for the Colonel's new station at Mon- 
terey, Calif., on September 22, going by 
way of Panama Canal. They will stop 
in the Canal Zone to visit General and 


Mrs. George S. Simonds and the Misses 
Marjory and Frances Simonds. 


MBs: ROBERT HENDERSON, wife of 
Captain Henderson, U.S.N., is now in 
Washington, after spending the Summer in 
New England and Canada. Captain Hep. 
derson will remain on duty at the Army 
War College for another year. 


MBs. H. G. HOLT, wife of Captain 
Holt, U.S.A., returned to Ft. Riley, 
Kans., recently from California, where she 
has been spending the Summer with rela- 
tives. 


APT. JOHN NASH, U.S.A., and Mrs, 
Nash, who have been the guests of Mr, 
and Mrs. T. H. Gilliam, Norfolk, Va., have 
left for Ft. Benning, Ga., for a short visit 
before going to Ft. Myer, Va., for station, 


R. AND MRS. S. L. MOYER, of 

Santa Monica, Calif., are visiting their 
daughter, Mrs. F. T. Bonsteel, wife of 
Captain Bonsteel, U.S.A. 


M 43: CHARLES O. SCHUDT, Coast 
Artillery, U.S.A., who has_ been on 
duty as an instructor with the New York 
National Guard for several years, and in 
which force he was very highly esteemed 
for his painstaking work, has reported for 
duty in Washington, D. C., in the office 
of the Chief of the Militia Bureau of the 
War Department. 


CAEt. EDWIN F. SHAFFER, U.S.A, 
Mrs. Shaffer and Miss Shaffer have 
come to Washington, D. C., from Cali- 
fornia. Captain Shaffer will be stationed 
at Walter Reed Hospital, and they have 
taken an apartment in the Roosevelt for 
the Winter. 


AJ. H. R. LEMLY, U.S.A., Ret., left 

Washington, D. C., September 14 for 
Atlantic City, where he will pass a month 
at the Hotel Traymore before returning to 
his apartment in the Mayflower for the 
Winter. 


EAR ADM. CARY T. GRAYSON, 

U.S.N., and Mrs. Grayson have ar- 
rived in Atlantic City for a week or ten 
days, and are stopping at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 


M4: THRUSTON HUGHES, U.S.4,§ 
of Camp Lewis, Wash., has joined his 
wife at the Mayflower, Washington, D. OF 


Co. FRANK C. BOLLES, Inf., U.S.A, 
holder of the D.S.C. and the D.S.M. 
for distinguished service in war, is the 
new commander of the Presidio of Sa 
Francisco, Calif., succeeding Col. George 
S. Lincoln. Before assuming his new dv 
ties Colonel Bolles has been stationed at 
9th Corps Area Headquarters on tempo 
rary duty, coming from the office of the 
Chief of Infantry in Washington. Colonel 
Bolles will assume command of the 30th 
U. S. Infantry on October 31. 


Co. CHARLES S. LINCOLN, U.S.A, 
who recently relinquished command of 
the Presidio of San Francisco and the 30th 
Infantry, has been C. O. since November 1 
1923. He has made himself very popular 
with San Francisco people with whom lt 
has come in contact, and his regiment 8 
loath to see him depart. Colonel Lined 
has been assigned to the General Staf ® 
the War Department at Washington, D.C, 


and will assume his new duties about Oc: 


tober 31. 


(COMDR. E. B. ARMSTRONG, U.S.). 
was the winner of the treasurers 
trophy offered by Mr. Walter S. Andrew 
in the annual clay pigeon shoot_of the 
Clambake Club at Newport, R. 1, S¢ 
tember 12. 


(JOL. FRED L. MUNSON, U.S.A., lef 
San Francisco, Calif., last week for his 
new station at Ft. Sam Houston, San At 
tonio, Tex. Colonel Munson has been # 
charge of Organized Reserve activities 2 
the 9th Corps Area. 


MSS DOROTHEA RINEBURG is _ 
guest of Capt. H. R. Gay, U.54 
and Mrs. Gay at Ft. Riley, Kans. 


OL. JAMES H. REEVES, Assistant 

Chief of Staff, G-2, U.S.A., and = 
Reeves are being congratulated on the bi 4 
of a daughter, Julia Louise, on August, . 
1925, at Walter Reed Hospital, Wasbiné 
ton, D. C. 
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BIRTHS WEDDINGS 
ENGAGEMENTS SO C l ET y OBITUARIES 
i 
BIRTHS Ill., October 4, 1848, and was gradu- 


LLEN.—Born to Capt. Frank A 
A Allen, Jr., Cav., U.S.A., and Mrg 
a daughter, Laura Doan, on Sun- 
og September 20, at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


ARLISLE.—Announcement is made 

of the birth of a son, Paul Duke 
Carlisle, Jr., to Maj. and Mrs. Paul 
Duke Carlisle, on September 17, at 
Washington, D. C 


EASE.—Born to Lt. Crowell E. 

Pease, F.A., U.S.A., D.O.L., and 
Mrs. Pease, a daughter, Joyce Marilyn, 
on September 1, 1925, at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


>-o 


ENGAGEMENTS 
DAMS—SANSON.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert W. Sanson, of Overbrook, 

Pa., announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Alberta E. Sanson, to 
Lt. John Curtis Adams, U.S.A., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Adams, of Hous- 
ton, Tex. 





-_ 
_?-o 


WEDDINGS 

UGENT — RICHARDSON. — Miss 

Helen Elizabeth Richardson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Richardson, was married on September 
19 to Lt. Richard Emmet Nugent, 
U.S.A., at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D. C., the Rev- 
erend Doctor Dudley officiating. 

The bride, who was given in marriage 
by her father, wore a lovely gown of 
white chiffon, the train of flat satin, 
with an inset of lace in its entire length, 
falling from her shoulders. Her veil 
was caught at each side of her face 
with orange blossoms. She carried a 
prayer book. Miss Virginia Richard- 
son, the bride’s sister, was maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids were Misses 
Maud Mason, Betty Risdale, Helen 
Standley, Katherine Martin, Katherine 
Houston of San Antonio, Tex., and 
Mary Lineawearer of Philadelphia. 

J. Rolfe Nugent, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
was his brother’s best man, and the 
ushers were Lieutenants Eugene Meis- 
ter, James E. Macklin, Raymond Reb- 
bins, Andrew Foster, Robert Stika, and 
George O’Neill, all classmates of Lieu- 
tenant Nugent, who graduated from 
West Point in 1924. 








OBITUARIES 
AGNALL.—Second Lt. Rogers S. 
Bagnall, U.S.M.C., who died at 


Norfolk, Va., September 10, 1925, was 
born in Ohio, February 11, 1899, and 
was appointed in the Marine Corps 
from the U.S.N.A., June 3, 1921. 


PINK.—Friends of Capt. and Mrs. 
Pleas Blair Rogers, Inf., U.S.A., will 
regret to hear of the death of Mrs. 
W. W. Fink, mother of Mrs. Rogers, 
who died after a short illness at the 
Seaton Infirmary at Austin, Tex. Mrs. 
Fink was born at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
in 1861. She was a pioneer in every 
Sense of the word, having moved to El 
Paso, Tex., in 1883, when it was a trad- 
Ing post on the western frontier. Mrs. 
ink was associated with all of the 
Women’s civic organizations of El Paso 
Since their inception, including the 
Women’s Club, the Pioneer Club and 
aughters of the American Revolution. 
“irs. Fink had many friends in the 
tmy, having visited her daughter at 
amp Travis, Ft. Benning and Ft. 
Riley. Her other daughter, Mrs. James 


a Hebberd, is widely known in Army 
cles, 


JLLER.—Col. Ezra B. Fuller, U.S.A., 
Ret., died at Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., 
ptember 17, 1925. He was a veteran 

of the Civil Indian and Spanish-Ameri- 
can Wars. He was born at Rockford, 


ated from the U.S.M.A. in the class of 
June 13, 1873, when he was assigned 
to the 8th Cavalry. Previous to enter- 
ing the Military Academy, Colonel 
Fuller had served in the Civil War as 
a private in the 141st Inf., Ill. Vols., 
and the 8th Illinois (Vol.) Cavalry. 
During the Civil War he participated 
in the battles near Salem and at War- 
renton, Va., in April, 1864. 

After being commissioned in the 
Regular Army he served on the fron- 
tier against the Indians, and was on 
duty at posts in New Mexico, Texas 
and Dakota until 1881. During this 
period he was engaged with hostile In- 
dians at Staked Plains, Tex., and also 
at Muster Creek, while an officer of 
the 8th Cavalry. After being trans- 
ferred to the 7th Cavalry June 26, 
1876, he took part in the Nez Perces 
Expedition in 1877, and was engaged in 
the battle of Canon Creek, Mont-, Sep- 
tember 13, 1877. 

He received the brevet of first lieu- 
tenant in 1890 for gallant services in 
action against Indians at the latter 
places. Among other duties following 
his frontier service Colonel Fuller was 
on duty as a professor at the U.S.M.A., 
and later took part in the expedition 
against the Sioux Indians in South Da- 
kota in 1891. During the War with 
Spain he was on mustering and re- 
cruiting duty in the South, and in 1899 
to 1900 he was on duty with his regi- 
ment at Pinar del Rio, Cuba. Among 
later duties Colonel Fuller was on col- 
lege duty, and after his retirement he 
was secretary and treasurer of the 
U. S. Cavalry Association, and was the 
editor of the journal of the association. 
He was retired from active service May 
13, 1904, for disability incident thereto. 
Colonel Fuller’s next of kin is Mrs. 
Georgetta Fuller, 1001 South Broad- 
way, Leavenworth, Kans. Colonel 
Fuller was known as an officer of sterl- 
ing qualities, and was noted for his 
genial kindness and ability. 


Basan see W. C. Jointer, Philip- 
pine Scouts, U.S.A., Ret., died at U.S. 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 98, Atlanta, 
Ga., July 11, 1925. He was born in 
Dublin, Ga., February 2, 1925, and 
entered the Regular Army as a private 
in the 4th Infantry March 24, 1915. 
He was appointed a second lieutenant 
in the Philippine Scouts September 10, 
1918. He was retired from active serv- 
ice May 26, 1920. His next of kin is 
Mr. Frederick C. Joiner, his father, 
who resides at Danville, Ga. 


EADE-—Capt. Richard K. Meade, 

Cav., U.S.A., died at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kans., September 16, 1925. His 
next of kin is Mrs. Josephine M. Davis, 
his sister, whose address is University 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. Captain 
Meade was born in Taylor, Tex., March 
1, 1885, and first entered the Regular 
Army as a private in the 14th Cavalry 
December 13, 1904. 

He subsequently served as a non- 
commissioned officer in the 5th, 8th and 
17th Cavalry, and was appointed a first 
lieutenant of Cavalry July 1, 1920. 
During the World War he served as a 
temporary second and first lieutenant 
and captain. During his service he 
was on duty in Arizona and Texas, and 
at the time of his death was a student 
in the Command and General Staff 
School at Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 


TILPHEN.—Maj. Henry N. Stilphen, 

U.S.A., Ret., died at New Orleans, 
La., September 4, 1925. He was born 
at Dresden Mills, Me., February 4, 1877. 
He entered the Medical Section of the 
O.R.C. June 28, 1917, and rose to the 
rank of major. He was appointed a 
major in the Medical Corps of the 
Army July 1, 1920, and was retired 
December 31, 1922. His wife, Mrs. 
Henry N. Stilphen, resides at 928 Del- 
gede Drive, New Orleans, La. 
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FORT LEAVENWORTH 


An open-air swimming pool, to be made by 
men from the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks and paid for by the Officers’ Club, is be- 
ing excavated directly east of the Army Y. M. 
C. A. on Pope Avenue. It will be available 
for ice skating this Winter and in the Spring 
will answer a great need as a swimming pool 
for officers and their families, the “Y’’ pool 
being exclusively for soldiers at present. 

Maj. and Mrs. E. W. Burr had as their lunch- 
eon guests on September 14 Comdr. and Mrs. 
Dallas Bache Wainwright, Col. and Mrs. Henry 
T. Bull, Miss Elizabeth Bull and Comdr. James 
H. Bull. 

Capt. Leven C. Allen, on leave from V ash- 
ington, D. C., is the house guest of Maj. and 
Mrs. Gilbert Allen. 

Miss Elizabeth Bull has departed to take up 
her studies at the Barstow School in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Maj. and Mrs. John D. Burnett entertained 
at a delightful dinner on September 14. Their 
guests were Maj. and Mrs. James E. Chaney, 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. J. K. Herr, the Misses Herr, 
Col. H. James Brees, Maj. Arthur Harris and 
Terry Allen, and Harrison Browne. 

Mrs. E. R. Meals and sons, Robert and Wind- 
sor, have returned from Wet Mountain Valley, 
Colo., where they have been spending the Sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Wm. R. Gruber, golf director, addressed 
the ladies of the garrison at the golf luncheon 
given September 16. Covers were laid for 96, 
and the interest displayed promises an unusually 
successful year. Major Rybold welcomed the 
ladies in behalf of the club committee and dis- 
cussed in detail the rules and etiquette and 
plans for turnaments earlier announced by Mrs. 
Gruber. 

The death at the post hospital on September 
18 of Col. Ezra B. Fuller, Ret., is keenly felt 
by his host of friends here and in Leaven- 
worth, where he has resided for many years. 
His wife and children were with him at the 


end. 
———»1.--e—_—__ 


PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Early Califoria days were beautifully de- 
picted by the costumes seen at the ball in the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium, which marked 
the opening of the California Diamond Jubilee. 
A mingling of senoritas, dons, Indians, and 
belles of olden times with the golden and vari- 
hued-gowned members of the present day, pre- 
sented a colorful scene. Of those occupying 
boxes were Gen. and Mrs. Charles T. Menoher 
and their son and daughter-in-law, Lt. and 
Mrs. Darrow Menoher. Mrs. Charles T. Menoher 
was one of the patronesses of the ball. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles Lincoln were the hon- 
ored guests at a luncheon given by the Presidio 
Golf Club. In the evening they attended a 
supper given for them by Maj. and Mrs. Jerry 
Baxter. 

Mrs. Forbes, the wife of Maj. Donald Forbes 
of the Medical Corps, was the hostess at a 
delightfully-arranged bridge-luncheon. The party 
was given at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
and it complimented three Letterman matrons— 
Mrs. Felch, the wife of Maj. Minor Felch; Mrs. 
Strickler, the wife of Capt. Edward J. Strickler, 
and Mrs. Harden, whose husband is Maj. Robert 
duRant Harden. 

Col. and Mrs. Harold D. Coburn gave a din- 
ner at their home in the Presidio on September 
7 for Col. and Mrs. Charles Lincoln, having 
also as their guests Cols. and Mmes. Samuel G. 
Jones, Joseph D. Leitch and Edgar Sirmyer. 

Mrs. Kennedy, wife of Col. James Kennedy 
of Letterman General Hospital, was hostess at 
luncheon at the Fairmont Hotel in honor of 
eight Army matrons whose husbands have been 
transferred to other stations. One hundred 
guests were present. 

Col. and Mrs. Haywood Hansell, of the Medical 
Corps, were dinner hosts at their home in the 
Presidio for several departing officers of Letter- 
man and their wives. The guests were Majs. 
and Mmes. Robert D. Harden, Ward Wells, 
George D. Chunn, Miner Felch and Capt. and 
Mrs. Edward Strickler. 


wo 
ii a 


CAMP LEWIS 


Maj. and Mrs. E. D. Ardery recently en- 
tertained delightfully at dinner in their quar- 
ters. Their guests were Chaplain and Mrs. 
Albert L. Evans and Lt. and Mrs. J. D. Chris- 
tianson. 


Mrs. George. 





F. Wooley, Jr., wife of Lieu- 
tenant Wooley entertained with an attract- 
ive luncheon at her quarters in the hos- 
pital area. Her guests were Mmes. F. M. Jones, 
J. D. Arthur, Jr., R. E. Freer, R. C. Holliday, 
D. O. Hickey, W. C. Hutt, Laurence King, G. 
A. Skinner and G. D. Wald. 

Capt. and Mrs. A. C. Searle and Lt. D. O. 
Hickey were recent dinner hosts at the Camp 
Lewis Officers’ Club, honoring Gen. and Mrs. 
W. Cruikshank and Lt. Col. and Mrs. Francis 
Clark. Their guests were Gen. and Mrs. Robert 
Alexander, Lt. Col. and Mrs. F. M. Jones, Maj. 
and Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. William Holabird, 
Captains and Mmes. Croonquist and M. W. 
Tupper and Lt. and Mrs. G. F. Wooley, Jr. 

Maj. and Mrs. A. E. Sawkins were hosts at 
dinner recently at Ingleside Gardens. Their 
guests were Maj. and Mrs. Joseph Andrews, 


Colonel Arnold, Maj. and Mrs. F. A. Barker, 
Gen. and Mrs. Milliam Cruikshank, Maj. and 
R. C. Holliday, 


Mrs. Mrs. Jessie Honeyman, 


Lt. and Mrs. D. O. Hickey, Mrs. William Hola. 
bird, Colonels Holbrook and Frank Morrow. 
Mrs. F. M. Jones, wife of Lieutenant Colone] 
Jones has left for a short visit with relatives 
and friends in Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City, returning to Camp Lewis in October. 


SAN DIEGO AND NEARBY 
BASES 


Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Wadleigh Capehart en. 
tertained at Hotel del Coronado recently with 
a dinner party, their guests including Rear 
Adm. and Mrs. Ashley H. Robertson, Dr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Robertson, Rear Adm. and Mrs, 
Newton E. Mason, Capt. and Mrs. W. W. Gil- 
mer, Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Alfred E. Mont- 
gomery, Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Frank Luckel. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. D. Owens were hosts at a 
dinner party recently at Hotel del Coronado in 
honor of Capt. and Mrs. Raymond Spear. Cov- 
ers were laid for 18. 

Capt. and Mrs. Frank B. Jones and daughter, 
Evelyn, have returned from Pasadena, where 
they were guests of Maj. and Mrs. William 
Adams, U.S.A. Mrs. Adams is a daughter of 
Captain and Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Giles Bishop, widow of the late Colonel 





Bishop, U.S.M.C has returned to Coronado 
from the Philippines. 
Miss Elvira Menocal, daughter of Comdr, 


A. G. Menocal, was hostess at a small luncheon 
recently. 

Miss Catherine Crose, daughter of Capt. and 
Mrs. William Crose, entertained with a lunch- 
eon in honor of friends whom she had first 
met at Hampton Roads, Va. 

Mrs. Hansen, wife of Col. James Hansen, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon at Hotel del 
Coronado, given recently by’ Mrs. Charles For- 
ward. 

Miss Julia Field, daughter of Capt. and Mrs. 
H. A. Field, entertained with a bridge-tea at 
her home. 


LUKE FIELD 


Mrs. G. L. McNeil and Mrs. R. C. MacDonald 
gave a charming bridge-tea at the Oahu Coun- 
try Club recently. 

Capt. and Mrs. L. T. 
tained at dinner for Capt. 
Peters and Lt. and Mrs. 
Schofield. 

Preceding the dance on September 5, Lt. and 
Mrs. Leo F. Post entertained at dinner for 
Lt. and Mrs. William Goldsbourough, Mrs. 
George O. Roberson and Lt. Orville Stephens. 

In honor of Mrs. Emil C. Kiel, Mrs. George 
O. Roberson entertained at dinner at the Off- 
cers’ Club recently. The guests were Lts. and 
Mmes. Emil C. Kiel, Arthur I. Ennis, Leo F. 
Post and Donald W. Norwood, and Mrs. George 
Francis. 





Miller recently enter- 
and Mrs. Bryon J. 
George McEntire of 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Comdr. John Murray Steele and his two 
daughters, Misses Rachel B., and Gertrude W., 
have returned to their home, Whitehaven Gar- 
rison, after spending the Summer in the White 
Mountains. 

Ens. and Mrs. Donald MacMahan, who were 
married in the Naval Academy Chapel Septem- 
ber 8, spent their honeymoon in Asbury Park, 
N. J., where they remained until the bride 
groom reported to the destroyer Kane on Sep- 
tember 18. 

Lt. E. B. Taylor, U.S.N., M.C., and Mrs. Tay- 
lor are at the Peggy Stewart Inn, Doctor Taylor 
having been assigned to duty here. As he served 
a tour of duty at the academy two years ag0, 
both he and Mrs. Taylor have many friends m 
Annapolis. 

Lt. and Mrs. Richard H. Cruzen have arrived 
in Annapolis. Lieutenant Cruzen has been a 
signed to duty at the Naval Academy. 

Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Charles P. McFeaters 
have returned to their home on the Naval Acad 
emy reservation after a month’s absence. They 
spent two weeks in Greensboro, Pa., visiting 
Commander McFeaters’ parents, and two weeks 
in Boston, as guests of Mrs. McFeaters’ paren’ 

Recent additions to the naval set here i 
clude Lt. Comdr. Edward H. H. Old, M.C., and 
Mrs. Old. 

Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Fred K. Elder have Te 
turned to their home after a trip to Altoona 
Pa., visiting Mrs. Elder’s mother. 

Lt. and Mrs. John E. Whelchel have arrived 
in Annapolis, the former having been assigned 
to two years’ duty here. They are at present 
at the home of Mrs. O. Z. Howard. 

Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. George B. Ashe_have 
returned to their home after a trip to Nort 
Carolina and Virginia. They visited Mr. Ashes 
family in North Carolina and Mrs. Ashe’s pat 
ents in Virginia. 

Lt. and Mrs. N. S. Baker have returned t 
their home after a month’s leave, which the 
spent in Philadelphia and New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Hinds, wife of Capt. A. W. Hinds 
U.S.N., is spending several days in New York 
City. 

Comdr. and Mrs. Addison B. Clifford have 
gone to New York, preparatory to sailing for 
the Orient. 

Adm. Louis M. Nulton, Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy, has returned home after 


(Continued on page 89) 
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—trouble and worry when you come to 
Washington by letting our well-equipped 
organization look after your require- 
ments. 


. 
Time 
—can be saved by telegraphing in ad- 
vance at our expense about the accom- 
modations desired. If you wish, we will 
gladly have a representative meet you at 
the station or hotel upon your arrival. 


And Money 


—will be saved whether your require- 
ments call for a hotel room, apartment 
or house—and whether you want to rent, 
buy or build. 


Let us worry for you. 
Maddux, Marshall, Moss & Mallory 
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923 Fifteenth Street 


Washington, D. C. 


























GIVES you a clean gun that stays clean. Gets 
all primer and powder residue, dissolves 
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Keeps all firearms in best resale condition. 
Sample for 10c stamp. q 

Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for working parts. 
At your Post Exchange. Write us for Free Guide. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 
2319 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOWNEY'S 


CHOCOLATES 
“IN THE SERVICE” 
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VANTINE'S 


The House of the Orient 
~ West 39th Street New Yerk Gity 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
a visit to his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Francis, of Flint, Mich. 
Lt. Comdr. W. H. Michael, M.C., has been de- 
tached from duty at the Naval Hospital and, 
with Mrs. Michael, has left Annapolis. 


Lt. Frank A. Richison, M.C., and Mrs. 
Richison, have returned to their home after 
a trip to Indianapolis, where they visited rela- 
tives. 

After spending the Summer in Maine, Com- 
modore and Mrs. E. B. Underwood are again 
occupying their Winter quarters in Annapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Boothe, of Pasadena, 
Calif., were week-end guests recently of Comdr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence McNair. 

Comdr. Roland M. Brainard, son of Mrs. 
Mary Brainard and nephew of Mr. Frank A. 
Munroe and Mr. James M. Munroe, of this 
city, has left for the West Coast. Commander 
Brainard, who had been visiting here for two 
weeks, will be assigned to the destroyer Thomp- 
son. 





<> 
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FORT RILEY 


General and Mrs. Booth entertained Colonel 
Lindsey and Colonel Comley at dinner on Sep- 
tember 14. 

Colonel and Mrs. Enos gave a dinner Sep- 
tember 16, entertaining General and Mrs. Booth, 
Major and Mrs. Rodney, Captain and Mrs. Ryan, 
Colonel Fleming and Col. and Mrs. F. W. Bug- 
bee, who are stationed at Manhattan, where 
Colonel Bugbee is in command of the R.O.T.C. 
unit at the Kansas State Argricultural College. 


Maj. and Mrs. Cheney gave a dinner recently, 
entertaining Colonel and Mrs. Lippincott, Majors 
and Mmes. Rodney, Gruber, Grimes and T. K 
Brown. 

Maj. and Mrs. Lyman have returned to the 
post after spending the Summer in Minnesota. 


Major and Mrs. Newman entertained with 
a dinner at the East Wind Tea Room recently. 
The guests included General and Mrs. Booth, 
Colonel and Mrs. Riggs, Colonel and Mrs. Enos, 
Colonel and Mrs. Scott, Colonel Fleming, Mrs. 
Shields, Major and Mrs. O’Hara and Major and 
Mrs. Hillman. 

Mrs. T. W. Brown of Morristown, Tenn., is 
visiting her son and daughter-in-law, Maj. and 
Mrs. T. K. Brown. 

Capt. and Mrs. Cheves gave a recent dinner, 
entertaining Captain and Mrs. Maxwell, Captain 
and Mrs. Perry, Lieutenant and Mrs. Massey, 
Mrs. Gay and Captain Shell. 

Mrs. R. T. Maddocks, wife of Captain Mad- 
docks, has arrived with her young son from 
Ft. Logan, Colo., where they have spent part 
of the Summer. 


Captain Boland arrived recently to take com- 
mand of the Air Service Troops at Ft. Riley. 

A reception and dance was given in honor of 
the 1925-26 classes. Those receiving were Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Booth, Colonel and Mrs. Lippin- 
cott, Colonel Fleming, Major and Mrs. Strong, 
Colonel and Mrs. Scott, Colonel and Mrs. Hen- 
nessy and Major Merchant. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hicks and their baby 
arrived a short time ago from Chanute Field, 
Ill. Lieutenant Hicks will be on duty here with 
the Air Service. 


wow 


GOVERNORS ISLAND 


Maj. Gen. and Mrs. C. P. Summerall were in- 
formal dinner hosts recently, entertaining for 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. S. O. Fuqua, Mrs. A. J. White, 
Mrs. H. J. Weeks, Capt. A. St. John and Lt. 
George Forster. 

Mrs. S. O. Fuqua recently gave a lunch in 
honor of Mrs. A. J. White, and had as her 
guests Mrs. T. A. Baldwin, Mrs. H. J. Weeks 
and Miss Judge. 

Maj. James A. Ulio has left for North Da- 
kota where he will spend a month with his 
mother. 

Mrs. W. C. Rose, wife of Major Rose, has 
returned after a month’s visit in Washington. 

Mrs. Henry J. Weeks, wife of Major Weeks, 
stationed at Ft. Reno, Oklahoma, is the house 
guest of her sister, Mrs. S. O. Fuqua. 

Maj. A. J. White, wife of Major White, sta- 
tioned at Ft. Sam Houston, has been the house 
guest of Gen. and Mrs. C. P. Summerall for 
a few days. - 

Col. and Mrs. H. M. Morrow and son, Cadet 
Reynolds Morrow, returned recently from a six 
weeks’ visit in Europe. 

Lt. C. P. Summerall, stationed at Ft. Hoyle, 
Md., spent a week-end with his parents, Gen. 
and Mrs. C. P. Summerall. 

Miss Betty Baldwin, daughter of Col. and 
Mrs. T. A. Baldwin, has left for Chicago, where 
she will be the house guest of Miss Muriel 
Winston for a few weeks. 


Col. and Mrs. L. E. Hansen were recent din- 





ner hosts, entertaining for Cols. and Mmes. 
T. L. Ames, G. M. Cralle, W. W. Taylor and 
Cc. M. Ebe. 


Mrs. G. M. Cralle entertained recently with a 
bridge party for Mrs. G. P. Howell. The other 
guests were Mmes. W. B. Ladue, H. M. Morrow, 
Flemming, P. L. Freeman, H. W. Fleet, C. M 
Ebe and Harrell. 

Col. and Mrs. G. P. Howell of Charleston, 
S. C., are the house guests of Col. and Mrs. 
W. B. Ladue. 

Mrs. C. R. Smith, wife of Lieutenant Smith, 
has returned from a three weeks’ visit in Beau 
Maris, Canada. 











Mrs. H. M. Scarborough, from Cornwall-on- 





the-Hudson, recently spent a few days as the 
guest of Col. and Mrs. F. R. Keefer. 

Mrs. W. W. Taylor has left for a few days’ 
visit in Washington. 

Miss Helen Hardenbergh, accompanied by her 
grandmother, Mrs. Larenzo Johnson of Chicago, 
has left for Europe. They plan to spend the 
Winter in Cairo with Miss Hardenbergh’s uncle, 
Mr. Stuart Johnson, who is charge d’affaires 
for the American legation. 
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SCHOFIELD BARRACKS 


Mrs. Otho W. B. Farr was honor guest at a 
luncheon given by Mrs. William R. Smith 
September 1. Other guests were Mmes, Eli A. 
Helmick, Thomas H. Slavens, Ralph McCoy, 
Abraham G. Lott, Theodore Schultz, Arthur R. 
Fuller, Walter F. Macklin, Harold E. Miner, 
Henry T. Burgin, James P.. Barney, George Mc- 
Donald, Richard Derby, William Halling, Rich- 
- Derby, Jr., G. B. Deems and Miss Mary 

acon. 


Gol. and Mrs. Otho W. B. Farr, who have 
left for the mainland, were the guests of honor 
at a dinner given by Brig. Gen. and Mrs. 
Stuart Heintzelman September 4. Other guests 
included Cols. and Mmes. Abraham G. Lott, 
Walter C. Short, Lt. Col. and Mrs. James P. 
Barney and Maj. Henry T. Burgni. 


Mrs. John Macauley recently entertained with 
an “Aloha” bridge-luncheon for Mmes. Otho 
W. B. Farr, Wallace McNamara, S. P. Ellis 
and Charles R. Jones. Other guests were Mmes. 
Eli A. Helmick, Thomas H. Slavens, Stuart 
Heintzelman, William R. Schmidt, Harleigh 
Parkhurst, Douglas L. Crane, Robert G. Gard, 
Alexander S. Bennett and Maxwell D. Taylor. 

Judge and Mrs. E. W. Hinton, of Chicago, 
who are house guests of their son-in-law and 
daughter, Capt. and Mrs. Preston T. Vance, 
were the honored guests at a dinner given by 
the Vance’s September 4. 


Mrs. Ford Richardson was luncheon hostess 
September 4, inviting Mmes. Eli A. Helmick, 
Thomas H. Slavens, Ralph McCoy, Wallace 
McNamara, Sidney Smith, Robert B. Cole, Har- 
old Bull, John S. Wood, Allen Fletcher, John 
H. Carruth, Douglas Cairns, Charles R. Jones, 
Irwin L. Lummis, Raymond C. Barlow, John 
M. Whayne, George McDonald and S. C. Ellis. 


FT. THOMAS, KY. 


The officers and ladies of the 398th Infantry 
of the 100th Division, were the recent hosts at 
a buffet supper and dance at the Claremont for 
the officers and ladies of the 10th Infantry. Re- 
ceiving with Colonel Gaujot and Colonel Waldron 
were Mrs. Dana T. Merrill and Mrs. Oscar 





Kain. The hop, ably managed by Colonel White, 
was a great success. There were about 150 
guests. 


Mrs. Oscar Kain has returned from Seattle, 
Wash., where she had been visiting for the 
past three months, , 


Lt. and Mrs. J. J. Yeats had as their dinner 
guests recently Capt. and Mrs. M. E. Halloran 
and Lt. Lucien F. Wells. 

The officers and ladies of the 10th Infantry 
were the hosts recently at a reception and dance 
in honor of the officers and ladies of the 398th 
Infantry. Receiving with Col. and Mrs. Dana 
T. Merrill were Col. W. H. Waldron, Capts. 
and Mmes. A. D. Warnock, Oscar Kain and 
T. J. Cassidy. 


Among the officers and their families from 
the Tenth who attended the regatta of the 
Ohio Valley Motor Boat Racing Association on 
September 19 and 20 were Col. and Mrs. Dana 
T. Merrill, Miss True Merrill, Col. and Mrs. 
L. D. Gasser, Capts. and Mmes. G. T. McKenzie, 
Ross O. Baldwin, T. J. Cassidy, M. E. Halloran, 
Chaplain Frank L. Miller, Maj. R. W. Bryan, 
Mr. John Bryan, Lts .and Mmes. Prince E. 
Tripp, W. A. Smith and J. J. Yeats and Capt. 
Wm. M. Larner. The U. S. Engineer boat, 
Scioto, was placed at the disposal of the Tenth 
by Maj. A. B Lyman, 

Capt. and Mrs. M. E. Halloran entertained 
the members of the polo team and their wives 
at dinner recently. Covers were laid for Maj. 
John C. French, manager of the team, Capt. 
and Mrs. Ross O. Baldwin, Lt. and Mrs. J. J. 
Yeats, Lt. A. P. Fox, Lt. Lucien F. Wells and 
Captain and Mrs. Halloran. 


Mrs. B. E. Green and son, Harvey, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., are in the post visiting at the 
home of Capt. and Mrs. J. J. Harvey. 

Capt. and Mrs. Price W. Beebee have left on 
a motor trip to cover a month’s leave of ab- 
sence. They expect to visit in Columbus, Ohio, 
Washington and New York. 


<> 


WEST POINT 


A reception and dance was given recently by 
the officers of the post and their families to 
welcome the new detail. Those in the receiv- 
ing line were Maj. Gen. and Mrs. Fred W. 
Sladen, Col. Charles P. Echols, Cols. and Mmes. 
Wirt P. Robinson, Percy M. Ashburn, Merch 
B. Stewart and Lucius H. Holt, Lts. Col. and 
Mmes. Clifton C. Carter, Roger G. Alexander, 
William A. Mitchell and William E. Morrison, 
Maj. and Mrs. Edwin C. McNeil and Maj. and 
Mrs. Earl McFarland. The introductions were 
made by Maj. Henry B. Lewis. 

There were many dinners preceding the hop. 
Maj. Gen. and Mrs. Fred W. Sladen entertained 
at a supper party in their quarters for Col. 
C. P. Echols, Col. and Mrs. L. H. Holt, Lt. 
Col. and Mrs. R. G. Alexander, Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. W. E. Morrison, Maj. and Mrs. A. W. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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1-4, 1925, were instructed to introduce or support a measure asking Congress 
not to decrease appropriations for national defense, and for distribution of 
Training Regulations to Reserve officers. Chapter went on record as favoring 
an increase rather than reduction in the national defense appropriations. 


ESERVE OFFICERS TO ATTEND ARMY WAR COLLEGE.—tThe foillow- 

ing have been selected to take a special course of instruction: in military 

personnel and mobilization at the Army War College which begins September 
26 and will conclude November 1, 1925 

Brig. Gen. Albert L. Cox, FA-Res. He is a lawyer and banker and has 
served on the bench of the North Carolina Superior Court. He holds the 
degree of A.B. and M.A. from Howard Law School. His military record shows 
him serving on the Mexican border in 1916 with the National Guard, and in 
May, 1918, he arrived in France and participated in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive as colonel of the 113th Field Artillery. He was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. Recently he has been on active duty with the Field 
Artillery at Camp Bragg, N. C. 

Col. Charles S. Walker, Spec-Res. He is a manufacturer in civil life and at 
present is the civilian aide to the Secretary of War for the 7th Corps Area. 

Lt. Col. G. Hodges, Jr., JAG-Res, who is an attorney and a graduate of 
Tufts College in civil engineering. From August, 1918, to March, 1919, he 
held a commission as major and was assigned to special intelligence duty. 

Lt. Col. Edgar J. Pershing, JAG-Res, who is a lawyer and a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania. During the World War he held a commission 
as captain in the Judge Advocate General’s Department. 

Maj. Roy Stockwell, FA-Res, who saw active service during the World 
War, having enlisted in the French Army, November 11, 1916. He was cited 
for gallantry in action in the Aisne-Marne and Meuse-Argonne operations 
and wears the Fourragere. He later served as instructor at the French Artil- 
lery School, and returned to his home in August, 1919. In civil life he is an 
attorney. He graduated from the University of Kansas with a degree of A.B. 


OL. WHITE’S METHODS PRAISED.—The policy of training Reserve 
officers of the Judge Advocate General’s Department during the past Sum- 
mer at Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., in the 8th Corps Area, which was adopted by 
Cel. H. A. White, Judge Advocate, U.S.A., proved exceptionally successful and 
the Reserve officers attending have paid Colonel White the highest compliments 
for the success of the instruction. 

There were instructive conferences and lectures and an opportunity of 
observing the work of a division in active practice. The 2d Division of the 
Regular Army, under command of Gen. Paul M. Malone, was a fine object 
——. ao it represented to all intents and purposes an Infantry Division in 
the field. 

“The system of instruction,” writes Maj. Charles H. Rutherford, JAG-Res, 
“was peculiarly well fitted to accomplish the maximum results in the time 
allowed for active duty in an emergency, and placed us in possession of most 
valuable information, not only in relation to the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department but to the Army at large and its efficient preparations to meet any 
eventuality. Each officer was required to do the work of a judge advocate, 
and was given his share of the work. He had to write reviews of general 
court-martial trials, check special and summary court-martial cases, etc. No 
paper entered the office that did not pass over the desk of each Reserve officer. 

“An opportunity was afforded to go through the clerical part of the office 
and witness the mechanism of handling papers from the time they were 
received until they left the office. We were taken on a horseback ride to dem- 
onstrate our fitness for assignment as judge advocates of mounted divisions- 
In order to broaden our knowledge of the Army and of its organization and 
problems, we were taken through the Medical, Signal and the Quartermaster 
warehouses, and so on through the San Antonio Arsenal, the motor repair shop 
at Camp Normoyle, and to Kelly Field, where an opportunity was afforded the 
Reserve officers to take short flights. 

“At the Quartermaster warehouse a lecture was given by Colonel Rolfe, 
Q.M.C., on “Contracts,” etc., and talks were given by Regular officers at each 
of the supply establishments. We found Colonel White a most charming 
gentleman and a thoroughly efficient and able officer, and we were very much 
impressed with his attitude of good fellowship toward us and with his ability 
as a staff officer and as an instructor.” 


IXTY-THIRD CAVALRY DIVISION, O.R.C.—Now that the Summer train- 

ing is over, the 63d Cavalry Division is busily engaged in formulating plans 
for the instruction of its officers and men during the Fall and Winter on an 
inactive duty status. All officers and men are urged to enroll for one of the 
correspondence courses for Reserves in Chattanooga and vicinity. There will 
be a semimonthly tactical school and a Sunday morning equitation class in 
the near future. 


tain 


ARMY RETIREMENTS 


OLONEL BENNET, U.S.A., IS RETIRED.—Col. John B- Bennet, Inf., 

U.S.A., on his own application was retired from active service September 
16, 1925, after more than 39 years of service. He was born in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., December 6, 1865, and is a graduate of the U.S.M.-A., class of June, 
1891, when he was assigned to the 7th Infantry. He was on regimental duty 
for some six years, and then served in the Department of Colorado, and was 
aide de camp to Brig. Gen. Frank Wheaton. He was also aide de camp to 
Brig. Gen. Henry C. Merriam, was judge advocate of the Department of 
Colorado, performed active service in the Philippines, and also performed a 
nymber of years of administrative work there. He was also inspector of the 





Philippine Constabulary, and he held command of the District of Visayas. 
Among other duties, he took a course as an aviation administrative officer at 


the San Diego School, and was subsequently head of the Aeronautical Divi- 
sion, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, U-S.A., in Washington. 


APTAIN WALTERS, U.S.A., RETIRES.—Capt. Fred Walters, Inf., U.S.A, 

who was retired from active service September 15, 1925, for disability 
incident thereto, was born in Wisconsin, December 15, 1877, and first entered 
the Regular Army as a private in the 28th Infantry in April, 1901. He subse- 
quently served in the Ordnance Department and Q.M. Corps, and was later 
first sergeant of Company E, 22d U. S. Infantry. During the World War 
Captain Walters served as a temporary second lieutenant, first lieutenant and 
captain of Infantry. He received his first commission in the Regular Army, 
that of captain, in October, 1920. 


Sens OF FIRST SERGEANT SANFORD, U.S.A.—First Sergeant 
James K. Sanford, Battery C, 9th Coast Artillery, U.S.A., was retired from 
active service at Ft. Banks, Mass., September 15, 1925, after an excellent 
record of service. He was on the battle line in the Philippines and in France, 
He holds nine discharges with character “excellent.” His first enlistment was 
in the 6th U. S. Volunteer Regiment July 8, 1898, serving with the command 
in Porto Rico. Other enlistments in the 19th Infantry, Coast Artillery. He 
participated in the following engagements: Battle of Pocane Mountains, Cebu, 
and capture of forts, Mount Uhling, Cebu, 1899; battle of Sudlon Mountains, 
Cebu, January 8, 1900; night attack on Consolacion, Cebu, May 16, 1900; night 
attack at Mandaus, Cebu, September 7, 1900; capture of insurgent stronghold, 
Mountains of Bohol, June 16, 1900; engagement Mounts Bilar and Bohol, June 
17, 1901; attack on forts, Mountains of Guadalupe, Bohol, August 21, 1901. 
Served in Philippines from August 21, 1899, to March 31, 1902. 

In the Coast Artillery Corps during the World War he participated in the 
following engagements: Aisne-Marne, August 3, 1918, to August 6, 1918; Oise- 
Aisne, August 18, 1918, to September 8, 1918; Meuse-Argonne, September 20, 


1918, to November 11, 1918. 


“First Sergeant Sanford,” says Major Thompson, commanding at Ft. Banks, 


Mass., “has been an active participant in the campaigns of two wars. 


discharges read ‘Character excellent.’ 


All his 
His is a record of service in which 


soldiers may take pride, and it will serve as an inspiration to his comrades. 
The best wishes of the command accompany First Sergeant Sanford to his 


home.” 





MILITARY 





SOCIETIES 








DIAMOND AND CIRCLE 


The Diamond and Circle, the honorary military 
society of New York University, New York City, 
recently adopted the following resolutions in re- 
gard to the proposed paring of the Service 
budgets. The resolutions are held not only to 
reflect the attitude of those interested in mili- 
tary matters at N. Y. U., but of all who re- 
alize the need for adequate national defense: 

“‘Whereas, the National Defence Act has been 
constantly undermined by frequent cuts in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps; and, 

“Whereas, the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
have been reduced to such an extent that they 
are no longer capable of conducting their own 
battle training and act as the instructional 
force for its civilian components; and, 

“Whereas, the Director of the Budget has 
seen fit in the interest of so-called economy, to 
recommend a further cut in the Services; and, 

“Whereas, a further reduction in the Serv- 
ices would place our country in a position to 
become an easy prey to an attacking force; and, 

“Whereas, the contemplated cut in the Army 
would mean the discontinuing of much of the 
training now being conducted in the various 
colleges, universities and preparatory schools; 
now, therefore, be it, 

“Resolved, That the members of the ‘Diamond 
and Circle’ of New York University voice our 
protest at any further cut in the Services and 
ask that the Defence Pledge of the Republican 
Party and the National Defence Act of June 
4, 1920, be fully carried out by the present 
Administration.” 


SOJOURNERS CLUB 


A charter was granted by Capt. George F. 
Unmacht, national secretary, to Denver Chapter 
No. 37 on September 11. Petition for charter 
was signed by the following: 

E. B. Maynard, C. S. Hoy, Sidney D. Kelly, 
J. A. Wilson, Otto A. Tandrop, O. K. Asher, 
G. H. Casaday, C. W. Albright, S. W. Penning- 
ton, Henry Aicklen, W. D. Herbert, Richard H. 
Eanes, William S. Prout. d 

F. R. Ostrander, James B. Montgomery, Jodie 
G. Stewart, Nelson A. Myll, William C. Pollock, 
George W. Reyer, Robert E. Thomas, Paul H. 
Hodapp, Earle D. Quinnell, Julius Schmidt, 
Walter Von Gremp, B. P. Norvell, George R. 
Wells and Victor E. Bichu. ; 

All interested should communicate with Maj. 
E. B. Maynard, M.C., Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo. 


Sojourners’ Club, New York Chapter No. 13, 
held its 20th annual meeting recently at the 
BrooklIn Navy Yard. Capt. J. G. Field, M.C., 
U.S.N., presided in the absence of the President, 
Captain Blackwood. Forty-one new members 
were elected and two were transferred to the 
new Balboa Chapter, Canal Zone, making the 
net total membership 819. The Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Bassler, gave a short talk on the U.S.S. 
Shenandoah, which was followed by a naval re- 
cruiting picture entitled “Wings of the Fleet.” 
The Club was invited to participate in the lay- 
ing of a corner-stone for the new Level Club 
Home by Colonel Easton. Announcement was 


made of the formation of two new chapters— 
Ft. Monmouth, N. J., and Denver, Colo.—bring- 
ing the total number of Sojourners’ clubs in 
the United States and its possessions to 38. 


40 AND 8 


The annual election of La Societe des 40 
Hommes et 8 Chevaux of the State of New York, 
held in conjunction with the annual state con- 


vention of the American Legion, resulted in the [ 


unanimous election of Maj. Pelham St. George 
Bissell, of the 77th Division and New York 
City, to the office of Grand Chef de Gare, or 
New York State President. The following offi- 
cers were also elected: 

Grand Chef de Train, G. H. Jenkinson of 
Rochester, New York; Grand Commissire In- 
tendant, Howard E. Marston of Albany, New 
York ; Grand Conducteur, Capt. J. Edgar Kenny 
of the 77th Division, Bronx; Grand Garde de 
la Porte, Robert S. Ferguson of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Cheminot Nationale, Capt. Harry ©. 
Fassig of the Bronx, N. Y.; Cheminot Nationale 
Alternate, Frank C. Timm of Attica, N. Y. 


5TH DIVISION ASSN. 

Sgt. Samuel Woodfill, of Kentucky, termed by 
General Pershing the outstanding and _indi- 
vidual hero of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, was elected vice-president of the 5t 
Division Association at its annual meeting in 
Chicago, Ill., September 8. The association 
elected Maj. Gen. H. E. Ely, U.S.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., honorary president. : 

Among other officers chosen were: Vice presi 
dents, Capt. J. W. Leonard, Washington, D. C.; 
Peter Murphy, New York; John Bacon, Phila- 
delphia; Benjamin H. Hamm, Brooklyn; and 
chaplain, Rev. J. F. Mulligan, New York. 


M.O.L.L. OF U. S. 
The next meeting of the Michigan Com- 
mandery of M.O.L.L. will take place at Memorial 
Halli, Detroit, Thursday, October 1, 1925. 


CO. G, 7TH INF. RIFLE RECORD 


OMPANY G, 7th Inf., U.S.A., stationed 

at Anchorage, Alaska, made a good 
record with all arms, as follows: Rifle, 98.4 
per cent; automatic, 100 per cent, and 
pistol, 100 per cent. p 

Of the 57 enlisted men firing the rifle 
31 were recruits who had never before 
fired. 

Pvt. E. G. DeGraw, company clerk, a re 
cruit, qualified as expert with rifle, auto 
matic rifle and pistol. Lt. A. B. Pence, 
U.S.A., had high score with rifle and au- 
tomatic rifle, and Lt. Bert N. Bryat, 
U.S.A., led with pistol. __ s 

Capt. L. P. Stewart, U.S.A., is_ com 
pany commander and Maj. James F. By- 
rom, U.S.A., post commander. 
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SERVICE SPORTS 








a 


NATIONAL PISTOL TEAM MATCH 
(Continued from page 82) z 


4. U. S. Engineers.—Team captain, Andrews, J. D., Jr., capt., C. of E. 








50 yds. 25 yds. 25 yds. be 
A . C., Ist It., C. Of Bi... ceececcccccsccccccccccceecs 81 91 0 
_ <t hig SR Big le OE Miccorcsiteccnscabssestneosaanes 73 89 81 243 
Karrick, S. N., capt. C. of B.....sceeeseeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 81 95 81 257 
Shorak, G. Bh, She Biber TSG TRAUB. occ cccccccscccvsssccosce 72 85 79 236 
Bakewell, J., st. sgt., Se NS 6.0-50-00:0000404404d0Ed0ER6 72 87 80 239 
1,227 
5. U. S. Coast Artillery—Team captain, Baird, C. W., maj., C.A.C. 
50 yds. 25 yds 26 yds. ba 
, W._D., maj., Rs 60:5.0:00-60 968650600006 e40be DEES 82 91 78 
on errr rer erry a 81 90 81 252 
Wilson, C. F., Ast It., Gth C.A.....ccccccccccccccccccccses 79 81 78 238 
Nichols, G. a Se re ee ee re 66 85 75 226 
Seat, Be Was Siig 206 Mi, Cth Gh. cecccccccccccccescsce 65 85 85 235 
1,202 
§, Indiana Civilian.—Team captain, McBride, H. W. 
50 yds 25 yds 25 yds. Total 
MN madnctendisdesplasenseeneperttabedantsheseseben 72 80 82 234 
Dunbar, i csi oibdinbendedsicwd vraacacmeueiciaeus ocak 70 71 68 209 
ES Eo incinacapduaedsaisanisciderdanddadeacnln sits 78 83 71 232 
ME EE ys csnsnivicndnabansanindscvenied caaamenuiaucedls 89 91 80 260 
Qhenauf, H. A. .ncccccccccccccccccccsccccccvscccsccceccce V7 90 88 255 
1,190 
7. Officers’ Reserve Corps.—Team captain, Leushner, W. E., maj., Inf-Res. 
. 50 yds. 25 yds, 25 yds Total 
ee. Ws tiie SO, ODS 0-0:0:0.0-0:0.4000050000004000600-6 75 78 64 217 
I, Sis Bag, Se Bean Is 6:06 040'0:60046.6000ree ea Reeeees 82 91 73 246 
Sheppard, P., 2d It., Inf-Res........... co a 89 88 259 
Christoffersen, C., Ist It., 65th Cav. Div...........ccceeees 76 77 74 227 
i is Weg We Wes. MIDs 0:0:05500004 se sersnsaseavaos 70 87 75 232 
1,181 
8 Seattle Police, Washington.—Team captain, Short, Mark C., Seattle Police. 
50 yds 25 yds. 25 yds Total 
84 72 63 219 
73 88 88 249 
75 81 81 237 
76 79 79 234 
82 75 75 232 
1,171 
9. New York National Guard.—Team captain, Waterbury, F. M., lt. col., 27th Div 
50 yds 25 yds. 25 yds. Total 
Dette, DP. Fh, Wits Wikis BOT Teese cccdcivdsssnveewss 76 89 68 233 
peereaes, TE. A, WVbs. Lelie BOTER Bah. ccccciccccccsdccccess 79 75 79 233 
Oe a a a rye ee ree ere aa 65 79 76 220 
ee, Gis Ge Oe Oi SE ES iin dct. cecenedeaweedesedadee 68 90 68 226 
ee ae eS Te eer een 75 90 82 247 
1,159 
10. Michigan Civilian.—Team captain, Foster, Payson D. 
25 yds. 25 yds. 1 
French, J. T. ns ‘ ne Lae 
Foster, P. D 16 17 214 
Taylor, C. B 72 62 219 
Paugh, C. T 84 78 230 
Lowry, J. D 90 68 236 
1,12 
1l. California National Guard.—Team captain, Dickson, J. B., It. col., O.D. 
Williams, H. C., agt., 261st C.A......cccccccccccsccscccccs . — ar ry 
i a So SE Ree 95 88 74 237 
Jackson, W. ii en, EE, Sc Aan ictncdnweicicweantinnden eas 75 78 53 206 
SAMO, Gl, DOME CR. ose escscscesscisccacesccses 83 66 54 203 
Wy WOE GU, MOUND Wines ccd cndsiccscecnsccances 72 78 79 229 
1,118 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL PISTOL MATCH 


{ bree Nationa] Individual Pistol Match, among the most important of the 
tournament, had 466 entries and was won by Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin, Inf., 
US.A., with a score of 264 points. The conditions of the match were: First 
stage, slow fire, 50 yards, two scores, 5 shots each, one minute per shot; sec- 
ond stage, time fire, 25 yards, 50-yard target, two scores to count, 20 seconds 
per score; third stage, rapid fire, 25 yards, two scores, 5 shots each, 10 seconds 
per Score. The other medal winners of the Regular Service among the 101 
entries with aggregate score are as follows: 
Th R. R. Tourtillott, capt., Inf., D.O.L., 259; W. A. Lee, Jr., lt. comdr., U.S.N., 257; J. W. 
USM cpl., U.S.M.C., tyro, 255; P. H. Kron, Ist It., 16th Inf., 255; G. W. Black, gy. sgt., 
.S.M.C., 253; J. E. Leahy, Ist It., 5th Cav., 251; B. C. Hill, 1st It., C. of E., 250; H. W. Bar- 
Tick, Ist It., 42d Inf., 249. 

The 12 medal winners among the 144 entries in the National Guards in 
order of merit were the following: 
ist - Middleton, It. col., Ind. N.G., 242; R. A. Devereux, pvt., Icl., N.Y.N.G., 240; K. A. Wilson, 
bas a Calif. N.G., 240; A. L. Gregory, sgt., Iowa N.G., 239; H. R. Marshall, capt., Mass. N.G., 

oe M. A. Wiesenhoefer, maj., Mich. N.G., 237; S. M. Heim, epl., N.Y.N.G., 231; F. B. Monell, 
bog Pt: N.Y.N.G., 231; E. E. Huffman, sgt., Iowa N.G., 229; UC. C. Martens, Ist It., N.Y.N.G., 

+E. D. Andrus, sgt., D.C.N.G., 228; R. W. Woodward, Ist It., Penn. N.G., 226. 

The Organized Reserves, the C.M.T.C. and the R.O.T.C. had 102 entries, and 
the four medal winners, in order of 
merit, were the following: 

A. Black, capt., O.R.C., 239; F. W. Wil- 
liams, 2d It., O.R.C., 231; H. I. Schmitt, 2d 
It., O.R.C., 227; R. B. Belton, 9th C.A., C.M. 
T.C., tyro, 226. 








Officers’ Uniforms 
A. JACOBS & SONS 


TAILORS 


128 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 
Established 34 Years 


The civilian entries numbered 119, 
the 10 medal winners, in order of 
merit, being the following: 








J. L. Bastey, Mass., civ., 251; H. A. Obenauf, Ind., civ., 251; H. F. Nelson, Calif., civ., 248; 
F. H. Wheeler, Nev., civ., 248; F. I. King, Calif., civ., 245; M. C. Short, Seattle Police Dept., 


243; W. A. Johnson, Oreg., civ., 242; H. C. Watson, Ind., civ., 241; L. A. Gratcofsky, D. & H. 


R. R. Police, 241; L. M. Felt, Ill., civ., 238. 


HERRICK TROPHY MATCH 


— HIS match was a team contest, fired at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. The 
match was won by the California Civilian Team, which defeated the U.S. 
Mavine Corps Team by 10 points, as well as all the other teams from’ the 


various Services. 
in order of merit are as follows: 


There were 48 team entries, and the scores of the first 10 


California Civilians, 1,738 U. S. Marine Corps, 1,773; Iowa Civilians, 1,756; New York Civil- 


ians, 1,736; U. S. Coast Artillery, 1,726; 


U. S. Infantry, 1,721; Cuban Rifle Team, 1,710; Pa. 


National Guard, 1,703; Ill. Civilians, 1,697; Ohio National Guard, 1,696; Minn. National Guard, 


1,694; Cavalry, U. S. Army, 1,685. 


THE N. R. A. PISTOL MATCH 


‘THE N. R. A. Pistol Team Match, in which there were 16 entries, was won 
by the team from the U. S. Infantry, with a lead of 39 points over Team 
No. 2 of the U.S.M.C. The following were the five leading scores in order 


of merit: 


U. S. Infantry, 1,289; U. S. Marine Corps, No. 2, 1,250; U. S. Marine Corps, No. 1, 1,240; 


U. S. Cavalry, 1,228; Corps of Engineers, 1,216. 


RUNNING DEER MATCHES 


i the Running Deer competitions, from September 1 to 16, Ens. W. M. Hy- 
man, U.S.N., was the winner of the individual single shoot with 108 points, 
and Maj. J. K. Boles, U.S.A., was second with 104. Maj. W. F. Leushner, N. Y., 
won the individual double shoot with 95 points, and the Two-Man Team Match 
was won by Maj. W. F. Leushner, N. Y., and Maj. J. K. Boles, U.S.A., with a 


score of 100 points. 





ARMY-NAVY FOOTBALL 








ALTHOUGH it is a bit early to start 
arguments on the possible outcome of 
the Army-Navy football game to be played 
at the Polo Grounds, New York City, on 
November 28, Army and Navy officers are 
commencing to figure the probable result 
and each side sees victory. 

The Midshipmen and Cadets have no 
doubt that their respective teams will win 
the classic. One faction is wrong, unless 
the famous struggle of 1923 is reenacted. 
It resulted in a 0-0 score. : 

The football schedules as announced in- 
dicate that the Navy team will tackle a 
series of opponents who are rated as 
stronger than the bulk of the teams which 
make up the 1925 West Point schedule. 

However, Army will stack up against 
Yale in the famous New Haven Bowl, and 
old Eli expects to have a powerful eleven. 
The Cadets will later take on Columbia 
University, which should be represented by 
a erack eleven this year if the metropoli- 
tan dailies are telling the unembellished 
truth. There is also the phantom threat 
of Notre Dame early on the Army card. 
Rooters who have seen the South Bend 
aggregation daze the Cadets with Rockne's 
wiles claim that it will take more than the 
loss of many stars to ste; the famous 
mentor from turning out a team which 
will give Army and all other opponents a 
stiff fight. 

The other colleges which will match 
their pigskin chasers against the West 
Point eleven are rated as moderately 
strong. Their actual worth can not be 
predicted, experts declare, as often a small 
college will turn out a fine team one year 
and a mere excuse the next. ; 

The Navy faces Marquette, Princeton, 
University of Michigan and Bucknell in 
four contests, which promise to be interest- 
ing. Michigan appears to be the strongest 
team on the Annapolis schedule, with Mar- 
quette and Bucknell looming up close 
behind. i 

Princeton represents approximately the 
same thing on the Navy _ schedule that 
Notre Dame does on the West Point list. 
The Tigers are an unknown quantity at 
this writing, with Coach Roper apparently 
pessimistic over the season’s prospects. It 
must be remembered, followers of foot- 
ball point out, that with the same “bad 
outlook a few seasons ago the Tigers 
turned out a team which stopped Navys 
winning streak and later fought its way 
to the top of the collegiate heap. The 
same is possible this year. i, 

Army will play one more contest prior 
to the big clash than Navy will, and the 
additional seasoning, in the opinion of 
many Army supporters, will more than 
make up for the slightly stronger opposi- 
tion the Navy will face. They point out 
that a more evenly balanced schedule with 
two hard contests and a number of mod- 
erately hard battles is preferable to four 
hard contests and four easy ones. 





On the other hand, Navy enthusiasts 
claim that if the Blue and Gold eleven 
goes through the season without a defeat 
it will be able to rank as a formidable 
contender for the intercollegiate title, 
whereas Army, even if Navy is defeated, 
will not be accorded the pedestal it de- 
serves by sports writers because of the so- 
called “soft” spots in its schedule. 

Up at West Point the prospects for a 
good season depend entirely upon the de- 
velopment of a new line, equal to the line 
in which Garbisch, Farwick and Ellinger 
held down the center. The line from 
tackle to tackle will have to be rebuilt 
with pretty fine material to approach the 
showing made by that famed trio last 
year, West Pointers declare, and there is 
a lack of promising material on hand. 

in the backfield the Army is fairly 
well fixed for ball carriers. Wilson and 
Yeomans should scintillate in the Cadet 
backfield this year. If Wilson proves as 
formidable a foe to the Navy and other 
opponents as he did in his Penn State 
days, the Army will have something to 
build its attack on. 

The Navy will have a promising line, 
although there are gaps in it almost as 
great as the one in the Army’s center. 
From preliminary reports from Annapolis 
it looks as if Navy will have as heavy a 
line as any college in the Hast. 

There is no doubt that the coming clash 
at the Polo Grounds will be as bitterly 
fought as its predecessors. The schedules 
of the two academies are reproduced below 
for comparison: 

The Army: 

October 3.—University of Detroit. 

October 10.—Knox College. 

October 17.—Notre Dame at N. Y. C. 

October 24.—St. Louis. 

October 31.—Yale at New Haven. 

November 7.—Davis and Elkins. 

November 14.—Columbia at N. Y. C. 

November 21.—Ursinus. 

November 28.—NAVY at N. Y. C. 

The Navy: 

October 3.—William and Mary. 

October 10.—Marquette. 

October 17.—Princeton at Baltimore. 

October 24.—Washington College. 

October 31.—University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. 

November 7.—Western Maryland. 

November 14.—Bucknell. 

November 21.—No game scheduled. 

November 28.—ARMY at N. Y. C. 


Memorials at Arlington 


We specialize in designing and erecting 

memorials (monuments, mausoleams, tab- 

lets) in Arlington and other national and 

private cemeteries throughout the country. 

Illustrated booklet “J” sent free on request 
THE J. F. MANNING CO., INC. 

914 Fifteenth St.. N. W. Washington, D. C, 
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Results Count 


---the one reason why more and 
more investors are turning to 


, ( yi SMITH 
O BONDS 


NLY one thing really counts when 

you invest your money — results. 

Either an investment turns out right, or 

it doesn’t. It brings you satisfaction—or 
regret. 


It is on the basis of proven results for 
more than half a century that large and 
small investors, in constantly increasing 
numbers, are turning to Smith Bonds. 


Since The F. H. Smith Company was 
founded, in 1873, men and women who 
have put their money into our First 
Mortgage Investments have known but 
one result—perfect safety and perfect 
satisfaction. Behind Smith Bonds is our 
record of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


7% WITH PROVEN SAFETY 


When you buy Smith Bonds, the liberal interest 
rate of 7% contributes much to the results you can 
accomplish with the money you save and invest. 
Moreover, you have the privilege of using our In- 
vestment Savings Plan, which gives you the full 
rate of bond interest on every payment. 


You may use this plan to buy a single $100, $500 or 
$1,000 Smith Bond by payments extended over ten 
months, or to create a competence by systematic 
investment over a period of years. If your savings 
average $10, $20, $50 or more a month, they may be 
invested safely at 7%. 


Although our Investment Savings Plan is designed 
primarily to make 7% Smith Bonds conveniently 
available to investors of moderate means, large 
investors also find it profitable, because under this 
plan odd sums of money may be invested immedi- 
ately at 7%, without waiting to accumulate the 
full price of a bond. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKLETS 


Let us send you our two booklets, “Fifty-two Years 
of Proven Safety” and ‘How to Build an Independ- 
ent Income,” telling about 
the time-tested safety fea- 
tures which have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of 
investors in 48 States and 
30 foreign lands, and ex- 
plaining all details of our 
Investment Savings Plan. 
Send your name and address 









for these booklets today. 
The F. H. Smith Co. 


Philsdcighia SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. winscereiis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
9Z 


Name 





Address 
é 





Please print name and address plainly 








JOHN W. THOMPSON & GOMPANY 
Incorporated 
REALTORS 
S2917thS. (G d Floor Transportati 
Washington, D.C. 


Special Sales and Rental service for officers 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


Members Washington Real Estate Board 


Bldg.) 














RIDABOCK & CO. 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENTS 








| 149-151_ WEST 36TH ST. 


NEW YORK 











THE FINANCIAL DIGEST 








This paper will be glad to furnish to its read- 
ers information on any brokerage house. A 
letter addressed to the ARMY AND NAVY 
JOURNAL, 1523 L Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., will bring the information desired. 


_ The statements made herein are based upon 
information and statistics which we consider re- 
liable. But as not made upon our personal 
knowledge we do not guarantee their correctness. 


By RAYMOND V. SYKES 


_ One of the healthy spots on the railroad map 
is found in the Southwest. That section of the 
country has been subject to a remarkable de- 
velopment over the last ten or fifteen years, 
due fundamentally to the oil boom there. How- 
ever, the prosperity of the Southwest is not de- 
pendent upon the continuation of oil produc- 
tion on a scale equal to that of 1920. Oil was 
the magnet that attracted the great inflow of 
population, but this population has ome 
stabilized now and is following all the various 
pursuits found in any other section of the 
country. 

Aside from the tremendous increase in the 
shipment of oil products, the greater popula- 
tion of the Southwest has resulted in a yreater 
traffic movement in all other commodities, es- 
pecially manufactured and finished products. 
This latter classification is one of the most 
profitable forms of freight revenues. The 
trend of traffic has gradually changed from 
that of bulky raw materials, such as agricul- 
tural products and products of mines, to fin- 
ished, high-tariff commodities, and represents a 
transition from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial community. 

Along with the improvement in the under- 
lying situation, the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway, which serves a large part of the 
Southwest, had its capital structure revamped 
in the reorganization of ten years ago, and it 
was placed in a position where the prior lien 
bonds might become high-grade investments. 
The management of this company is regarded 
as one of the most capable in the railway indus- 
try, and it has demonstrated this by the results 
achieved. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway com- 
prises what might be termed a Mississippi River 
Valley system. The greater part of the lines 
lie west of the river, extending from St. Louis 


= 


and Memphis to the principal points of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas. 
East of the river the lines extend from Mem- 
phis to Birmingham, Alabama. The movement 
of traffic is both north and south, and east and 
west, two of the main lines crossing at right 
angles at Springfield, Mo. About 5,400 miles of 
road are operated. 

When completed the “Frisco’”’ will afford the 
shortest direct route from the Kansas wheat 
section to Atlantic and Gulf ports. Also, it 
will be the shortest route from St. Louis to tide- 
water. This development should result in a 
considerable stimulus to long-haul grain ton- 
nage, as wheat can be transported‘ directly 
from the mid-continent fields to ships for ex- 
port without interchange. The new line will 
open up, also new bituminous coal fields in Ala- 
bama, soft coal already being one of the most 
important tonnage items. 

Interest has been paid regularly on the ad- 
justment and income bonds since issuance at 
the time of the reorganization in 1916, and the 
company has never been obliged to take advan- 
tage of the privilege to suspend interest pay- 
ments on account of poor earnings. 

The “Frisco,” since reorganization, has ex- 
perienced a remarkable expansion in both gross 
and net earnings. 

For pure investment purposes, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Prior Lien Mortgage “A” 4% 
Bonds, due 1950, are attractive. There are four 
issues in the series of prior lien bonds, all of 
which rank equally, but the 4% bonds show a 
higher yield than any others simply because 
there are more of these bonds outstanding, and 
perhaps also, due to prejudice against a low 
coupon bond on the part of some investors. 
At present prices this bond yields 5.70%, 
which is comparatively high for a bond entitled 
to the investment rating accorded this one. It 
is legal for the investment of saving bank funds 
in several states. 

The Adjustment Mortgage 6% Bonds, due 
1955, occupy a position midway between the 
first mortgage bonds and the preferred stock. 
The bond is well secured, but interest is paid 
on it only when earned, as in the case with a 
stock. It is second-grade and shows a yield of 
about 6.45%. It is suitable as a business man’s 
investment but should not be included in an 
investment plan where one wants gilt-edged 
securities. 


an 





MUSEUM AT McCOOK FIELD 


ONE of the many interesting places of 
interest at MeCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, is the Aeronautical Museum, wherein 
are stored many airplanes and engines of 
various designs, most of them being of con- 
siderable historical interest. 


The museum is divided into two parts, 
one for airplanes and the other for avia- 
tion engines. A total of 67 different types 
of engines, ranging from 4 to 16 cylinders, 
are on display—air cooled, water cooled, 
stationary and rotor types. These engines 
are of British, French, Italian, German, 
Austrian and domestic designs. 


Practically all of the engines from for- 
eign countries which are on display were 
used in active service during the World 
War, and some of them bear scars of serv- 
ice in the shape of jagged bullet holes. 
The engine display presents a neat and 
attractive appearance, each engine being 
thoroughly cleaned, polished, and the rough 
metal parts paint half black and half 
aluminum color. There are duplicates on 
hand of approximately 80 per cent of 
the total number of these engines, one 
being set up complete and the duplicate 
disassembled to enable those interested in 
engine design to make a more minute in- 
spection and closer study of same. A cyl- 
inder from the majority of the disassembled 
engines is displayed in sectional form, car- 
rying valves, pistons, push rod and con- 
necting rod, thus affording a complete me- 
chanical display. 

An exhibit attracting more than passing 
interest is the original Wright 6-cylinder 
engine, enabling one to note the great con- 
trast between it and the present-day type 
of aviation engine, and demonstrating the 
great progress which has been made in en- 
gine construction in the comparatively 
— lapse of time since man first started 
to fly. 

Among other interesting exhibits are the 
original supercharger with which two 
world’s altitude records were made—one 
by Maj. Rudolph W. Schroeder and the 
other by Lt. John A. Macready, Air Serv- 
ice, U.S.A., and the Ansaldo engine orig- 
inally used in the, ill-fated airship Roma. 
In the airplane section of the museum 
51 airplanes are stored, many of them 
being types used by allied and enemy coun- 
tries during the World War. The fabric 
on some of these planes is still in a good 
state of preservation, despite the lapse of 
from eight to ten years. Some of the air- 
planes are of considerable historic inter- 
est, such as the famous around-the-world 
Douglas cruisers, the Chicago and the New 
Orleans; a sister ship to the T-2 in which 





Lieutenants Macready and Kelly made 


> 


their nonstop flight across the American 
Continent; the LePere, in which Lieuten- 
ant Macready made his world’s altitude 
record; the original Verville monoplane, 
in which Lt. C. C. Moseley, Air Service, 
U.S.A., won the first Pulitzer Race in 
1920; the Verville-Sperry monoplane with 
retractable landing gear; the deBothezat 
Helicopter, ete. 


-_e 


ASSIGN AIR SCHOOL GRADS 


A WARD of certificates signifying that 
they were fully qualified pilots, and 
their flying insignia, was made by Maj. 
Gen. Ernest Hinds, U.S.A., commanding 
general of the Sth Corps Area, to the 28 
second lieutenants of the Air Service who 
graduated on September 14 from the Ad- 
vanced Flying School at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex. The fact that the Air 
Service will be the eyes of the Army in all 
future wars was strongly stressed by both 
General Hinds and Brig. Gen. Paul B. 
Malone, U.S.A., in their addresses to the 
class. 

The assignment of the members of the 
graduating class to duty at Air Service 
stations is as follows: 

To Kelly Field, Earle E. Partridge, Ed- 
ward F. Booth, Alexander G. Greig, Irving 
B. Greene; to Langley Field, Va.. Robert 
L. Brookings and John R. Hawkins; to 
Phillips Field, Aberdeen, Md., George H. 
Steel and James Hewins, Jr.: to Selfridge 
Field, Mt. Clemens. Mich., John J. Wil- 
liams, Luther S. Smith, Carl J. Crane, 
John R. Armstrong, Lawrence C. Elliott 
and Kirtley J. Gregg; to Marshall Field, 
Ft. Riley. Kans.; Ralph E. Fisher; to 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., Walter 
C. White, Albert F. Glenn, Denis J. Muili- 
gan and Harold C. King; to Post Field, 
Ft. Sill, Okla., Kenneth C. Strother, Cor- 
nelius W. Cousland and Glen L. Davasher ; 
to Biggs Field, Ft. Bliss, Tex., Lloyd E. 
Hunting; to Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., Les- 
lie P. Holeomb; to Bolling Field. D. C., 
Thomas D. White and Ralph H. Lawter; 
to Maxwell Field. Montgomery, Ala., Wil- 
liam D. Old and George A. Whatley. 


o> 


CAMP LEWIS SPORTS 


T HOSE interested in polo in the 7th 
Infantry are delighted to see the re- 
newed activity at Camp Lewis among the 
horsemen of the regiment. The polo 
players of the regiment have been out of 
the saddle for a period of a year or more; 
in fact, since the Pacific Northwest Tour- 
nament was played at Vancouver Bar- 
racks in May, 1924. 
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this institution—operating under U. S. Goy. 
ernment supervision—has served Army and 
Navy men all over the world in the safe 
and satisfactory handling of their banking 


business. 
BY MAIL 
Send us your name for details today. 
2% 
3% 
Union Trust Company of the District of Columbia 
Southwest Corner of 15th and H Streets N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $2,500,000 


paid on Checking and 
on Savings Accounts 
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DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


A facsimile copy of the Declaration of 
Independenee has been issued by the Joha 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

This reproduction is a composite reduced 
facsimile, one-quarter size, taken from 4 
facsimile reproduction of the original 
Declaration of Independence made by W.L 
Stone in 1823, under the direction of John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State 
The original engrossed Declaration is in 
the custody of the Librarian of Congress 
at Washington. The John Hancock Com- 
pany will send this copy of the Declara- 
tion free for framing. 





Sak 
Lire INSURANCE Com 


Army and Seow commissioned 
insured at regular rates. 
Over Sixty Years in Business 
Now Insuring Over Two Billion 
Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives 


officers 











4 
PROTECTION AGAINST 
AUTO THEFT, FIRE COL; 
LI SION, PERSONA Cz\ 


DAMAGE SUITS, 


—_ 
Mutual Automobile Insurance 


For Officers and Warrant Officers ACTIVE 

AND RETIRED of the United States Service. 
Write for Particulars 
(giving description of your car) 

If application sent, enclose $5.00 Membership 

Fee to apply on premium. Coverage at 


United Service Automobile Associations 


(formerly U. S. Army Auto. Ins. Asa’) 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 


——— 











ARMY MUTUAL AD 


A Life Insurance Association 
Of Army Officers 

For Army Officers’ Families 
Cheapest and Best 

46 years old—$900,000 Reserve 
4,200 Members 


We employ no agents. 


For information apply to Post Adjt 


tary, Army Mutual Aid Associatios 
War Department. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS 
ORGANIZED RESERVES 


(Continued from page 78) 


d Lt. R. Kyle, Jr., AS-Res, to active 
june September 19, at Brooks Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex. (September 17.) ‘ 

. First Lt. C. E. Pfautz, CAC-Res, to active 
juty November 1, at Ft. Monroe, Va., for train- 


ing. (September 17.) 


5.0. No. 224, W.D., September 23, 1925 


Capt. H. N. Williams, Q.M.C., to Washing- 
ton general intermediate depot, Washington, 
C., for —__ = assistant to the quarter- 
’ supply officer. 
on lr. Crosby, V.C., from Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., to New York City, and sail about 
Necember 4 for San Francisco, Calif., for duty 
as transport veterinary of the Army transport 
“Meigs. 

Meesad Lt. M. W. Tracy, C.A.C., Camp Perry, 
to Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
C., for treatment. isd 
‘Capt. H. K. White, Inf., to the 2d Division, 

Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., for duty. i i 
Maj. H. Geiger, A.S., to Air Service Tactical 
School, Hampton, Va., September 28, for course 
of instruction. ; P 

Resignations.—The resignation by Ist Lt. P. 
G. Bell, F.A., is accepted. The resignation of 
Capt. E. E. Murphy, C.A.C., is accepted. The 
resignation of Ist Lt. A. Miller, C.E., is ac- 
_ _s months and 21 days to Capt. 
w. C. Dreibelbies, M.C., about November 1. 
Four months to Capt. W. F. Brown, Q.M.C. 
Four months to Capt. E. D. Seeds, C.A.C., 
about November 28, with permission to visit the 
Philippine Islands, China and Japan. The leave 
granted Capt. B. E. Cooper, Q.M.C., extended one 
month, ‘Three months, on account of sickness, 
tp Lt. W. C. Coe, C.A.C., about October 10. 
Retired—Master Sgt. G. A. Oakes, Q.M.C., 
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ed at the School for Bakers and Cooks, Ft. 
> John odin Harrison, Ind. 1st Sgt. J. E. Collins, 
mpany. MC. C, 2d Inf., retired at Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 


Wrnt. Officer O. H. Balch, from Jeffersonville, 


riginal Ind, to home to await retirement. 
ow. L The promotion of Wrnt. Officer F. Lang, sec- 
’ Join od mate, A.M.P.S., Ft. Hancock, N. J., to the 


grade of first mate is announced. 


State. First Lt. F. E. Patterson, DC-Res, to active 
is in duty September 25, at Walter Reed General 
rere We iopital, Washington, D. C. i 

eclara- First Lt. A. O. Fraley, QMC-Res, to active 


duty November 16, at Columbus, Ohio, for train- 
ing. 
S.0. 225, W.D., September 24, 1925 


Brig. Gen. Richmond P. Davis, U.S.A., from 
> Hawaii on completing foreign service to New 
York City, reporting by telegraph to The Adju- 
tant General for further orders. 

Capt. G. S. Kopple, Q.M.C., to Ft. Hayes, Co- 
jumbus, Ohio, for duty in connection with re- 
ess cruiting. 
llion First Lt. W. E. Lorence, C.E., to 2d Corps 
, Area for temporary duty until sailing from New 
Ss Yak City, about October 28, for the Philippines. 

Cavalry.—Lt. Col. G. E. Lovell to 156th Cav- 
alry Brigade, San Antonio, Tex., for duty. Lt. 
Col. V. S. Foster is assigned to duty with the 
General Staff with troops, October 19, and will 
treport to Ist Cavalry Division. ; 

Capt. J. H. Ball, F.A., from Ft. Hayes, Ohio, 
to Cleveland, Ohio, for duty in connection with 
recruiting. 

First Lt. F. B. Hodson, 7th Inf., from Van- 

couver Barracks, Wash., to San Francisco, and 
rs about November 20 to the Philippines for 
juty. 
Air Service.—First Lt. F. B. Wieners to San 
Antonio Air Intermediate Depot, San Antonio, 
Tex., for duty. Maj. H. A. Strauss is designated 
a assistant commandant Air Service Balloon 
and Airship School, Scott Field, Ill., vice 1st Lt. 
H. H. Holland, A.S., relieved. 

Staff Sgt. J. Smith is placed on the retired 
list at Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ariz. 
Sgt. H. E. Coon, 7th Inf., is transferred to ser- 
geant, D.E.M.L., and detailed with Washington 
National Guard as sergeant-instructor, Infantry, 
National Guard Armory, Spokane, Wash. 


The resignation of Capt. E. M. Van Voorhees, 
Inf., October 5, 1925, is accepted. 


Leaves.—The leave, on account of sickness, 
ftanted Capt. R. S. McKenzie, M.A.C., is ex- 
tended one month. One month, on account of 
sickness, to Lt. Col. W. S. Wood, F.A., about 
September 25, with permission to apply for an 
extension of two months. The leave granted 
Ist Lt. J. P. Van Zandt, A.S., is extended two 
months and 10 days. 


Organized Reserves.—Second Lt. V. E. Show- 
alter, AS-Res, to active duty October 4 at Scott 
Field, Il., for training. First Lt. H. E. Willson, 
AS-Res, to active duty at Chanute Field, IIL, 
for training. Second Lt. D. R. Berlin, AS-Res, 
0 active duty October 4 at Chanute Field, IIl., 
for training. Capt. E. A. Johnson, Spec-Res, to 
tive duty October 4 at Chanute Field, Ill., for 
‘taining. The following officers of AS-Res to 
ive duty October 4 at McCook Field, Ohio, for 
taining: Capt. L. McC. Young and 2d Lt. F. E. 
der, The following officers of AS-Res to 
tive duty October 4 at Washington, D. C., to 
hief of Air Service, for training: Lt. Col. 
% C. Fry, Jr., Maj. J. H. Larned, Capt. T. 
varthen, Capt. E. R. Theiss and Ist Lts. W. F. 
thardt, J. S. Joseph, G. R. Lassiter, L. R. 
“Donough and S. D. Mills. 
n,the following officers of AS-Res to active duty 
tober 5 at Washington, D. C., Chief of Air 
metvice, for training: Second Lts. R. C. Barrett 
nd E. C. Fockler. The following officers of 
se S- to active duty October 5 at Mitchel 
t Adju- Field, Long Island, N. Y., for training: Capts. 
ost, A. W. Duckstein and 2d Lt. J. J. 
Capt. R. E. Young, QMC-Res, to active 


officers 
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ciation, wd October 16 at Columbus General Reserve 
Pot for training. Maj. W. E. Sanford, QMC- 
, to active duty October 5 at New: York, 

» for training. 





ORDERS FOR NAVY 








(Continued from page 85) 


Lt. Comdr. G. S. Wood, S.C., to navy yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch. Bosns. G. Cregan to U.S.S. Chewink; 
A. D. Holland to U.S.S. Medusa. 

Carp. L. J. Larson to temp. duty, Naval Air- 
craft Factory, navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders to Officers, September 19, 1925 


Lts. A. E. Bartlett to U.S.S. Concord; J. A. 
Davis to U.S.S. Milwaukee; W. S. Falk to duty 
engineer officer, U.S.S. Savannah; F. E. Ken- 
nedy to duty 3d Nav. Dist., New York. 

Ens. H. H. Harrison to U.S.S. Niagara. 

Lt. (j.g.) J. L. Thornton, M.C., to resigna- 
tion accepted September 30, 1925. 

Ch. Bosn. W. W. Dyer to U.S.S. Bushnell. 

Lt. R. H. White, M.C., to rec. ship, New York. 

Ch. Bosn. J. T. Sunderman to Aircraft Sadns., 
Battle Fleet. 

Bosn. W. H. Fiddler to U.S.S. Procyon. 

Pharm. M. Huff to U.S.S. Mercy. 

Note.—Lt. (j.g.) T. McC. Lippitt, M.C., 
—s Ret., died September 16, 1925, at Betty- 
ville, Va. 


Orders to Officers, September 21, 1925 


Lt. Comdrs. H. S. Jeans to U.S.S. Omaha; 
L. Jordan to Ist Nav. Dist., Boston, Mass.; H 
W. Koehler to 15th Nav. Dist., Canal Zone; 
H. T. Smith to navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Lts. J. C. Delpino to U.S.S. Lawrence; C. S. 
East to continue treat., Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, 
Va.; S. P. Giner to Bu. Aero.; J. L. Graham 
te U.S.S. Arctic; H. E. Haynes to U.S.S. Rigel; 
C. V. Lee to temp. duty under instr. Naval 
Operations, Wash., D. C.; L. S. Lewis to U.S.S. 
New Mexico; J. J. McGlynn to duty on board 
the U.S.S. Rigel; G. E. McHugh to Rec. Ship, 
New York. 

Lts. W. L. Peterson to U.S.S. Raleigh; L. 
Mansbach to U.S.S. Melville; F. D. Powers to 
duty U.S.S. Omaha; H. Redfern to U.S.S. Whit- 
ney; H. C. Schrader to Nav. Ammun. Depot, 
Dover (Lake Denmark), N. J.; L. B. Schulton 
to 5th Nav. Dist., Hampton Rds., Va.; O. . 
Small to 14th Nav. Dist.; J. Whalen to U.S.S. 
Sirius. 

Lt. (j.g.) Wendell G. Switzer to U.S.S.Utah. 

Lts. E. A. Whited to U.S.S. Idaho; M. P. 
Wilson to command U.S.S. Widgeon. 

Lts. (j.g.) H. H. Deringer to temp. duty, 
Naval Academy; J. J. Rochefort to temp. duty 
Naval Operations, Navy Dept.; W. K. Sherman 
to Naval Operations, Navy Dept., for temp. 
duty; E. A. Taylor to 16th Nav. Dist. 

Ens. W. S. Mayer to U.S.S. Billingsley. 
on J. B. Mears, M.C., to 16th Nav. 

ist. 

Lts. C. M. Blackford, M.C., to Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Great Lakes, Ill., for temp. duty; W. T. 
Brown, M.C., to U.S.S. Chaumont; R. E. Dun- 
can, M.C., to Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C.; 
J. A. Fields, M.C., to Nav. Hosp., Newport, 
R. IL; R. A. McCune, M.C., to Maryine bks.. 
Quantico, Va.; A. H. Pierson, M.C., to Navy 
Retg. Sta., Portland, Oreg; C. L. B. Anderson, 
C.E.C., to N.O.B., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Ch. Gun. W. J. Collum to Nav. Torp. Sta., 
Newport, R. I. 

Ch. Mach. P. R. Le Van to U.S.S. Wyoming. 

Ch. Carp. J. J. Maune to temp. duty Rec. 
Ship., New York. 

Carp. E. F. Rouillon to U.S.S. Dobbin. 

Phar. F. O. Ball to Nav. Hosp., New York. 

Pay Clk. W. C. Humphrey to U.S.S. Brazos. 

The following dispatch was received from 
— in Chief Asiatic, September 17, 

5: 


Comdr. A. J. James to treatment, Nav. Hosp., 
Mare Island. : 

Lt. Comdrs. H. H. Crosby to 12th Nav. Dist. ; 
F. K. O’Brien to Rec. Ship, New York; T. P. 
Riddle, Ch.C., to Rec. Ship, New York. 

Lts. (j.g.) T. O. Cultins to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco; J. A. McNamar to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco; A. M. Cohan to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco. 

Lt. Comdr. L. P. Wentzel] to U.S.S. Pecos. 

Lts. V. R. Moore to U.S.S. S-31; G. H. 
Toepfer to U.S.S. Abarenda. 

Lts. (j.g.) F. L. Johnson to U.S.S. Rizal; 
R. C. Hudson to U.S.S. Parrott; R. C. Canty 
to U.S.S. S-40; J. R. Barbaro to U.S.S. Cano- 
pus; J. D. Beard to U.S.S. Canopus. 

Ens. L. E. Ellis to U.S.S. Isabel. 

Lt. (j.g.) L. D. Follmer to U.S.S. Canopus. 

Ens. J. J. Levasseur to U.S.S. Penquin. 

Lt. Comdr. J. B. Pollard, M.C., to U.S.S. 
Isabel. 

Lts. R. B. Team, M.C., to Nav. Hosp., Cana- 
cao, P. I.; J. W. Vann, M.C., to U.S.S. Beaver ; 
E. S. Pomeroy, M.C., to U.S.S. Bulmer; V. B. 
Riden, M.C., to Nav. Hosp., Canacao, P. I. 

Lts. (j.g.) R. E. Baker, M.C., to Nav. Sta., 
Cavite; J. F. Luten, M.C., to U.S.S. Pecos; 
J. R. Lynas, M.C., to U.S.S. Beaver. 

Lt. C. W. Colonna, M.C., to Nav. Sta., Ca- 
vite. 

Lt. (j.g.) F. C. Greaves, M.C., to Nav. Sta., 
Olongapo. 

Mach. C. J. P. Buckey to U.S.S. Finch. 

Pay Clerk G. A. Looby to Nav. Sta., Olongapo. 


Orders to Officers, September 23, 1925 


Lts. S. B. McMurrain to resignation accepted 
September 23, 1925; H. Park, resignation 
accepted September 30, 1925; C. B. Schiano to 
Nav. Trng. Sta., N.O.B., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. (j.g.) J. H. Hykes to resignation accepted 
November 16, 1925. 

Ens. J. T. Hogg to resignation accepted Sep- 
tember 30, 1925; L. A. Himmer to resignation 
accepted October 30, 1925; W. M. Beakley to 
U.S.S. Kahan. 

Lt. Comdr. G. D. Hale, M.C., to U.S.S. Ne- 
vada. ° 

Lt. (j.g.) C. L. Taylor, M.C., to resignation 
accepted September 30, 1925. 

Ch. Bosn. G. E. Tarbell to 16th Nav. Dist. 

Bosn. L. R. Kaldenbach to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco. 

Ch. Mach. R. I. Hart to U.S.S. Rigel. 

Mach. E. Caha to 16th Nav. Dist.; W. E. 
De Foor to 16th Nav. Dist. 


Orders to Officers, September 24, 1925 


Comdrs. C. S. Keller to duty Off. in Chg., 
Navy Rectg. Sta., Baltimore, Md.; A. C. Stott 
to command U.S.S. Thompson. 

Lt. Comdr. E. C. Metz to Div. of Fit. Trng., 
Naval Operations, Navy Dept. 

Lts. H. H. Anderson to treat., Nav. Hosp., 
Mare Island, Calif.; O. W. Gaines to Off. in 
Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Louisville, Ky.; L. C. 
Ramsey to Hydrographic Office, Navy Dept.; 
W. D. Thomas to U.S.S. Richmond. 

Lts. (j.g.) J. K. Lynch to temp. duty Nav. 
Trng. Sta., N.O.B., Hampton Rds., Va.; H. M. 
Taylor to continue treat., Nav. Hosp., League 
Island, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ens. M. H. Bailey to U.S.S. Whitney; F. C. 
Barnhart to U.S.S. Whitney; W. G. H. Lind 
to U.S.S. Dobbin; G. F. Mahoney to U.S.S. 
Dobbin. ' 

Lt. A. D. Alexis, C.E.C., to duty with En- 
gineer in Chief of Republic of Haiti. 

Ch. Mach. J. L. Kershaw to U.S.S. Cali- 
fornia. 

Machs. T. H. Cormack to 16th Nav. Dist.; 
E. L. Corn to 16th Nav. Dist. 





Q.M.C. NON-COMS 


pone the publication in the ARMY 
AND NAvy JOURNAL of the last list, 


the following men of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps of the Army have been pro- 
moted to the three higher grades: 


To the grade of Technical Sergeant: 
Pvt. i1cl. Jean V. Sheppard, Sgt. 
Charles E. Van Wormer, Staff Sgt. 
James A. Sisson, Sgt. John H. Cox, 
Sgt. Shelley L. Nelson, Staff Sgt. Otto 
Spahr, Pvt. George C. Hall, Sgt. Ed- 
win Taylor, Staff Sgt. Duncan L. 
Lane and Staff Sgt. Charles I. Hope. 

To the grade of Staff Sergeant: Cpl. 
Allen Stepp, and Sgts. Winfield S. Vice, 
Julio B. Rodriguez and Gordon P. 
Brown. 





eo 


BATT’Y C, 62D C.A. TO ABERDEEN 


ATTERY C, 62d U.S. Coast Artil- 

lery (A.A.), Capt. Wade W. Rhein, 
C.A.C., U.S.A., commanding, left Ft. 
Tilden, N. Y., on September 21 for 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., where 
it will participate in some firing ex- 
2rcises during the seventh annual Army 
Ordnance Association meeting on Octo- 
ber 2. The route of march followed by 
this battery was the Lincoln Highway 
via Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and thence to Aberdeen. 


MARINE CORPS ORDERS 
Maj. Gen. Commandant J. A. Lejeune 


September 17, 1925 


Capt. A. Kingston to M.B., Quantico, Va.; 2d 
Lt. E. C. Ferguson to M.B., Parris Island, S. C.; 
Q.M. Clk. W. E. Yaecker to Depot of Supplies, 
N.O.B., Hampton Roads, Va. 


September 18, 1925 


Capt. A. J. Stout retired; 1st Lt. G. O. 
Thomas to M.B., Nyd., Charleston, S. C.; 2d Lt. 
I. L. Kimes to M.B., Quantico, Va. 


September 21, 1925 


Maj. W. C. MacCrone retired as of September 
15, 1925; Capt. B. J. Millner to M.B., Nyd., 
New York, N. Y.; 1st Lt. E. A. Robbins to 
M.D. U.S.S. Tulsa. 


September 23, 1925 


Maj. M. E. Shearer and 2d Lt. G. B. Beatty 
from Haiti to M.B., Quantico, Va., in accordance 
with recommendation of Board of Medical Sur- 
vey; 2d Lt. V. J. Hultman appointed a second 
agg - anc assigned to duty at M.B., Quan- 
ico, Va. 


The following officers were promoted to the 
grades indicated on September 19, 1925: Maj. 
B. A. Moeller, Capt. T. A. Tighe, Capt. R. O. 
Sanderson, Capt. C. G. Hicks, Ist Lt. J. S. 
Monahan, ist Lt. J. A. Bemis. 


Marine Corps Reserve Orders 


Maj. J. J. Dooley, M.C.R., when directed by 
the commanding officer, Marine Corps rifle and 
pistol team detachment, Camp Perry, Ohio, de- 
tached from that organization and relieved from 
active duty. 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


15th and Penna. Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 





Resources over $35,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over $6,000,000 














Five Convenient Banking Offices 

This Bank is under the supervision of 

e Uni States Treasury part: 

Accounts opened with ONE 

DOLLAR or more. Interest at 3 per 
cent, compounded semi-annually. 

Allotments can be atranged through 

your paymaster 


Write todayfor booklet, ‘‘Banking by Mail’’ 


U.S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D. C. Dept.A. 















HERALDIC INSIGNIA 


Quotations on receipt of 
sample or sketch 


J. R. GAUNT & SON 
Inc. 


52 West 46th St. 
New York 








McENANY & SCOTT 


ARMY AND NAVY 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
High Grade Civilian Clothes 
E.T.McENANY ROBERT SCOTT 


| Ap ey ey A ~~ 
11 West 56th Street New York 


Telephone, Circle 2811 











Jos. L. Luks & Co. 


Formerly with McEnany & Scott 





MILITARY and CIVILIAN TAILOR 





ARMY OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 














U. S. COAST GUARD 


Assistant Secretary—Lt. Col. L. C. Andrews 
Rear Admiral F. C. Billard, Commandant 


Lieutenant Commander 8S. 8S. Yeandle, Aide te 
Commandant 


COAST GUARD GAZETTE 


Ensns. R. V. Marron assigned Jouett, R. L. 
Raney assigned New London Patrol Area, F. A. 
Leamy to report to Commander, Destroyer 
Force, for further assignment. 


Ensns. (T.) J. J. Buskin assigned Manhat- 
tan, (E.) (T) J. B. Wellman assigned Man- 
ning, (T.) E. B. Johnson assigned Tampa, (T.) 
R. R. Hayes assigned Ossipee, 


Chief Bos’n (T.) O. Vinje assigned command 
Redwing. 

Bos’n (T.) S. F. Nichols assigned CG-176, 
wase 5, Boston, Mass. 

uuns. L. C. Larson assigned Mojave, H. C. 
Sumner assigned Redwing. 

Mach. Mate, (1cl.) W. W. Bond, Apache, 


tendered appointment as Machinist (T.) and 
upon acceptance assigned Apache. 
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GENERAL ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE SERVICES | 





COMPTROLLER’S DECISIONS 


ie A decision dated September 15, 
1925 (A-8864), the Comptroller 
General, in the case of Col. George J. 
Holden, U.S.A., Ret., that a retired of- 
ficer may become entitled under the 
Act of June 10, 1922, to the pay and 
allowances of the next higher pay pe- 
riod on account of active service ren- 
dered subsequent to retirement. The 
right to the higher pay and allowances 
continues, however, only so long as the 
retired officer continues on active duty; 
when relieved from active duty the of- 
ficer’s retired pay is to be calculated 
upon the base or period pay he was in 
receipt of at the time of retirement. 

Colonel Holden was retired on Octo- 
ber 25, 1922, after 22 years, 2 months 
and 27 days’ active service. Prior to 
retirement he had been for approxi- 
mately three years assigned to duty as 
professor of military science and tactics 
at certain educational institutions. 
Upon retirement he was continued on 
such active duty until his total active 
service, that is, active duty rendered 
prior to and subsequent to retirement, 
amounted to 26 years. The pay of a 
colonel after 26 years’ service is that 
of the sixth pay period, or $4,000 per 
year; a colonel of less than 26 years 
service is entitled to the pay of the 
fifth pay period, or $3,500 per year. 
Since the Act of June 10, 1922, pro- 
vides that retired officers below the 
grade of brigadier general when on 
active duty shall receive full pay and 
allowances, the decision holds in effect 
that the “full pay and allowance” 
clause was clearly intended to entitle 
such retired officers to count active 
service after retirement as well as ac- 
tive duty while on the active list. As 
stated above, however, Colonel Holden 
will be entitled to the base pay and al- 
lowanzes of the sixth pay period only 
so long as he remains on active duty, 
after which he will revert to the base 
pay of the fifth pay period. 


HE Norwich University is experi- 

encing no end of trouble in securing 
reimbursement of $500 for the trans- 
portation of a carload of horses from 
Texas for use in the R.O.T.C. instruc- 
tion at that institution. The Finance 
Department submitted a letter from the 
President of the University stating how 
horses had been purchased in Texas 
and transported to the university. The 
letter says: “The horses in question 
were purchased by the Government for 
use in the public service, and are Gov- 
ernment property.” 

To this the Comptroller General re- 
plied: “Procurement authority referred 
to in the letter quoted was not attached, 
and no evidence was furnished show- 
ing that the railroad had been paid, 
and if paid, by what authority payment 
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was made by the university. Neither 
is it shown that the horses were the 
property of the United States, nor that 
the shipment was directed or sanctioned 
by an officer of the United States, nor 
that the shipment was directed or sanc- 
tioned by an officer of the Government, 
acting within the scope of his author- 
ity.” 

For these reasons the Comptroller 
General refused to allow the payment. 


ITINERARY OF GEN. FRIES, U.S.A. 


AJ. GEN. AMOS A. FRIES, 

U.S.A., Chief of Chemical War- 
fare Service, accompanied by Capt. 
George F. Unmacht, C.W.S., on duty 
in this office, left Washington Septem- 
ber 23 for Chicago, where on the fol- 
lowing evening the General addressed 
the City Club of Chicago, the Chicago 
section of the Americal Chemical So- 
ciety, the Chemical Warfare Reserve 
officers, and the United States Chemical 
Warfare Association on “Evolution in 
the Army.” Captain Unmacht gave a 
talk on the “Eradication of Pests.” 
These two addresses were preceded by 
motion pictures on the “Wartime and 
Peacetime Activities of the Chemical 
Warfare Service.” From Chicago Gen- 
eral Fries proceeded to Cleveland, where 
he is scheduled to address the National 
Safety Council on September 29, and 
on October 2 he will address the an- 
nual convention of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the United States at 
Kansas City. 


PACIFIC ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRING 
HE most extensive antiaircraft 
maneuvers in the history of coast 

artillery activities on the Pacific Coast 

is now being conducted at Santa Cruz, 

Calif., to continue to November 1, by 

the 63d Coast Artillery from Ft. Win- 

field Scott, its permanent station. 

The antiaircraft operations will in- 
clude both day and night firing by 3- 
inch and machine guns at a sleeve 
target towed by airplanes operated by 
officers of the Air Service from Crissy 
Field. More than 300 men and 20 of- 
ficers were ordered to participate in 
the maneuvers. New long-horn listen- 
ing devices, used to detect the approach 
of planes made invisible by darkness 
or other causes, will be used for the 
first time on the Pacific Coast. 

The firing is directed by Maj. R. R. 
Welshmer, U.S.A., commanding the 
63d Coast Artillery Antiaircraft Regi- 
ment, formerly in command of National 
Guard activities in San Francisco. 


SEC. WILBUR AT U.S.N.A. 

ECRETARY OF THE NAVY CUR- 

TIS D. WILBUR visited the Naval 
Academy September 20, motoring from 
Washington with Mrs. Wilbur. The 
visit was informal, and the Secretary 
and Mrs. Wilbur were guests during 
the day of Rear Adm. Louis McC. Nul- 
ton, U.S.N., superintendent of the Acad- 
emy, and Mrs. Nulton. A number of 
the buildings of the Academy were 
visited. Speaking to the members of 
the new fourth class in the evening, 
Secretary Wilbur emphasized the ob- 
ligations placed upon each midshipman 
by the training given him by the 
Nation. Secretary Wilbur also told a 
number of incidents of his own career 
as a midshipman, and alluded to the 
fact that he was a fellow student of 
Superintendent Nulton. 


BIG NAVY GAME SITES 

i view of the statement of Rear Adm. 

Louis M. Nulton, U.S.N., Superintend- 
ent of the Naval Academy, that the big 
games of Academy's football schedule were 
likely to be played away from Annapolis 
in the future, the plan of Col. C. O. 
Sherrill, U.S.A., to erect a great stadium 
in Washington, D. C., aroused much inter- 
est at Annapolis, and officials said that 
there would be every chance that some of 





thesé big games, including the Army-Navy 
contest, would be played there. 

Admiral Nulton approved the change 
from the Naval Academy grounds to the 
Baltimore stadium for the game _ with 
Princeton this season on the ground that 
those wishing to see this big game could 
not possibly be accommodated at the Naval 
Academy. Later he stated that there were 
no plans for the enlargement of the stands 
at Annapolis, and that the same _ policy 
would probably be pursued as to the big 
games next year. 

The Naval Academy is sure of one con- 
test of great interest next season which is 
to be played in the East. This is the 
game against the University of Michigan, 
the Midshipmen playing in Ann Arbor 
this season. Next year’s game should be 
the biggest intersectional contest ever 
played in this vicinity, and there is an 
excellent chance that Washington would 
land it if its stadium is ready in time. 


ARMY AIRMEN PATHFINDERS 


ASSISTANCE will be rendered by the 
Army Air Service in the first annual 
Reliability Tour for the Ford Touring 
Trophy, which will be held at some loca- 
tion yet to be selected from September 28 
to October 3, 1925. 

This week an Army plane from Dayton, 
Ohio, will start out on a pathfinding tour, 
traversing the route which will be followed 
by the commercial craft in the contest, 
upon the completion of which recommenda- 
tions will be made as to the landing fields. 
The itinerary of the pathfinding plane, 
which will be piloted by Lt. James T. 
Hutchison, A.S., of McCook Field, is as 
follows: Chicago, Moline, Des Moines, 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Ft. Wayne. Dearborn, Mich., 
will be the: starting point of the contest 
flight. 

Further assistance will be given by the 
Air Service in the approaching contest by 
having several planes at Dearborn from the 
Pursuit Group at Selfridge Field, Mich., 
and two or three bombing planes from 
Wilbur Wright Field, Ohio. The Army 
aircraft will not participate in the actual 
contest, as the meet is primarily being held 
to encourage commercial aviation. 


AIRPORT AT FT. WAYNE 


ONE development of the Municipal Air- 
port at Ft. Wayne, Ind., of some in- 
terest is the establishment of a chapter of 
the National Aeronautical System, charter 
for which was presented August 31, to- 
gether with the announcement that this 
city, by reason of its interest in aviation 
and national defense, will be recognized 
conspicuously in the Edsel Ford Reliability 
Tour, which is to begin September 28. Ft. 
Wayne is the first city of consequence in 
the State of Indiana to secure a municipal 
air port, as noted in the ARMY AND NAVY 
JOURNAL of September 5, and is the small- 
est city on the route of the proposed tour. 

Capt. E. W. Moss, O.R.C., representing 
the Reserve Officers’ Association, turned 
over the initiative in aviation activities to 
the new chapter, and in the mayor’s re- 
sponse to the ceremony of presentation he, 
in behalf of the city, commented on the 
motive of National Defense behind the air- 
port, and made it a point to recognize the 
obligation of a municipality to cooperate 
with the Federal Government and Depart- 
ment of War for the perfection of plans 
under the Defense Act of 1920. He fur- 
ther invited the War Department to make 
free and full use of the property in what- 
ever way they might see fit. This attitude 
was largely the result of Reserve officers’ 
activities, and is very good evidence of the 
effectiveness of the plan. The aeronautical 
chapter will soon make a formal statement 
of this invitation to the War Department. 


CURTISS “JENNY” REMODELED 


THE repair shops at Wright Field are 
rebuilding a Curtiss “Jenny” with seats 
designed so that both pilot and passenger 
ean carry parachutes. 

Metal seats, of a new design, have been 
installed for this purpose. As previously 
constructed, the tried-and-true “Jenny” 
was not suitable for parachutes. Owing 
to the extremely large number of these 
planes in service, particularly in view of 
the fact that this type is_used at train- 
ing camps by Reserve and National Guard 
officers and by others not accustomed to 
continuous flying, the need for parachute 
seat equipment has been most urgent. 

Two thermostatic water-temperature con- 


trolling devices have been installed. This 
is a new invention which is being tried out 
on this plane. It automatically checks the 
water circulation through the radiator un- 
til a predetermined temperature has been 
attained. 

These improvements were made under 
the direction of Captain Edward Laughlin, 
chief engineer officer. Other officers as- 
signed to the Engineering Department are 


Lts. C. C. Nutt, L. H. Dunlap and Milo § 


McCune. 


A.A. ARTILLERY ENCOURAGED 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT Artillery, which has j 


its home in San Francisco, is receiy- 
ing encouragement in the Bay District. 
The ist Antiaircraft Battalion was formed 
in San Francisco and went overseas in 
1917. Now the 210th Coast Artillery Bri- 
gade, Antiaircraft, consisting of Brigade 
Headquarters and the 517th, 518th and 
519th Regiments, is being organized. Bri- 
gade Headquarters and the 517th and 
518th are to be located in San Francisco, 
while the 519th has already been organ- 
ized in Los Angeles. Lt. Col. Allen G, 
Wright, Coast Artillery Reserve, has been 
designated as regimental commander of the 
517th Regiment. It is expected that many 
World War officers who served with anti- 
aircraft units in France will join this or- 
ganization. 


PROMOTION IN RESERVES 


TTENTION has been invited by S0th 

Division Headquarters, Richmond, Va., 
to paragraph 6g(4), Army Regulations 
140-21, which reads as follows: 

“As the courses of instruction in the 
senior divisions of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps covers the subjects speci- 
fied for promotion to the grade of first 
lieutenant, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
graduates who have successfully completed 
such instruction within five years of date 
of application for certificate of capacity 
for promotion to first lieutenant will be 
excused from all tests specified for the ap- 
propriate branch of the Service.” 

Under the provisions of this regulation 
a Reserve officer holding the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant, and who is a graduate of 
a R.O.T.C. unit, may, within five years 
of graduation, apply for a certificate of 
capacity for promotion to the next higher 
grade and be exempt from the written 
examination and practical test for certifi- 
eate of capacity. There are now many 
vacancies in the grade of first lieutenant 
in this division which may be filled by the 
promotion of second lieutenants holding 
certificates of capacity. . 

A Reserve officer will be promoted in 
time of peace if— : 

(1) He holds a certificate of capacity; 

(2) There is an appropriate vacancy 
in the grade and section in the Corps 
Area, branch or activity allotment made 
by the War Department under the pro- 
curement objective of the War Department 
General Mobilization Plan; 

(3) He shall have served a minimum 
time in grade in any component branch 
of the Army or in the federally recog- 
nized National Guard, or both, as follows: 

As second lieutenant * * * two 
years. 


C.M.T.C. SCHOLARSHIPS 


ESBERT H. VAN DELDEN and Freé- 
erick W. George, New York City, 
have been awarded scholarships to Prince 
ton and Columbia universities, respectively, 
as a result of their accomplishments 1 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps ° 
the 2d Corps Area this year. The awards 
were announced by Maj. Gen. Charles © 
Summerall, U. S. Army, September 1, 
after a consideration of the records ° 
5,000 boys who attended the local camps 
this Summer. 

As alternates, should one or both of the 
winners be prevented from accepting the 
award, Pierre Malraison, of Mount Ver 
non, N. Y., and Gerard N. Nulton, of 
Rahway, N. J., were selected for Colum 
bia; and James M. Thompson and Edwit 
S. Reynolds, both of Albany, for Princetol 


LT. COL. BESSELL RETIRED. 


T. COL. WILLIAM W. BESSELL 

A.G.D., U.S.A., was retired from active 
service September 3, 1925, upon his ow® 
application, after more than 39 years serv 
ice. Colonel Bessell was born in Englané 
in 1864 and entered the Regular Army 
a private ir the 5th Artillery in 1859. 
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| POSTS AND STATIONS 








(Continued from page 89) 


Chilton, Chaplain and Mrs. C. E. Wheat and 
Mrs. F. W. Murray, Jr., of Goshen, N. Y. 

Col. and Mrs. C. C. Carter also gave a din- 
ner before the dance for Colonel Carter’s de- 
partment—the Department of Philosophy. 

Maj. and Mrs. E. C. Rose gave a dinner before 
the same hop, their guests all belonging to the 
Chemistry Department. 

Maj. and Mrs. T. B. Catron entertained Col. 
and Mrs. M. B. Stewart, Maj. and Mrs. C. P. 
Stearns and Maj. and Mrs. H. McC. Snyder at 
dinner preceding the first dance of the season. 
Capt. and Mrs. M. L. Miller also entertained 
the same evening, their guests being Capts. 
and Mmes. R. G. Moses, A. V. Rinearson, J. K. 
Cockrell, R. I. Sasse, H. C. Holdridge, C. De- 
Witt, A. M. Jones, R. K. Whitson and Capt. 
J. M. Crane. 

Another dinner party on September 18, a 
progressive affair, consisted of Capts. and Mmes. 
H. J. Schroeder, C. R. Johnson, Lts. and Mmes. 
R. MacD. Graham, T. W. Coffey, Lt. A. T. 
McCone and Miss Marie Campbell. 

Lt. and Mrs. O’Ferrall Knight entertained 
a large group of their friends at dinner at the 
Officers’ Club, taking their guests later to the 
officers’ hop. 

Brig. Gen. Samuel E. Tillman, Ret., formerly 
superintendent of the Military Academy, and 
iis daughter, Mrs. Tillman Martin, were week- 
2nd visitors of Col. and Mrs. Wirt Robinson, 
who entertained at dinner for their guests on 
September 19, inviting Maj. Gen. and Mrs. Fred 
W. Sladen and Mr. W. R. Robinson to meet 
chem. 

Maj. and Mrs. Daniel P. Card, of Ft. Ben- 
aing, have been visiting both Maj. and Mrs. 
R. N. Bodine and Maj. and Mrs. R. M. Perkins 
for several weeks. They were extensively feted 
while here. 

Col. and Mrs. Gustave J. Fiebeger of Wash- 
ington, D. C., spent a few days at the West 
Point Hotel recently. 
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FORT MOULTRIE 


Activities in accordance with an entertain- 
ment policy inaugurated by Maj. and Mrs. R 
John West, during the 1924-1925 season will begin 
on October 2, when the initial meeting of the 
Post Bridge Club will be held. Mrs. West and 
Mrs. Johnston, wife of Capt. R. H. Johnston, 
will be hostesses at the home of Mrs. West. 
The bridge club will meet twice each month 
during the Winter, two ladies of the garrison 
acting as hostesses at each meeting. 

The Ladies’ Study Club will meet at the 
home of Mrs. West. An interesting program has 
been arranged for semi-monthly meetings of this 
club to be held throughout the year. 

A number of dances during the season will 
be sponsored by the 8th Infantry Officers’ Club 
of Ft. Moultrie. The date for the first dance 
has not yet been selected. 

The Commanding Officer, Maj. R. John West, 
has been able to arrange again this year for 
attendance of officers from the post at each of 
che weekly meetings of the four civic luncheon 
‘lubs of Charleston—the Rotary Club, Lions’ 
Club, Kiwanis Club and Exchange Club. By 
chis means the officers are enabled to make a 
number of pleasant friendships with the lead- 
ng business men of Charleston. 

Lt. and Mrs. Samuel S. Lamb and Lt. and 
Mrs. Haskell H. Cleaves have just arrived in 
the post. Both Lieutenant Lamb and Lieuten- 
ant Cleaves are members of the 1925 class, 
U.S.M.A., and both young couples were mar- 
ried at West Point immediately after their 
graduation. 

A farewell party for departing members of 
the 8th Infantry was given on the beach just 
prior to the departure, under orders, of Capt. 
and Mrs. F. S. B. Cauthorn and Lt. Truman C. 
Thorson. After a moonlight swim and refresh- 
ments the party adjourned to the Breakers for 
dancing. At the close of the dance a number 
of post people were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Cappelmann at their beach cottage. 

Lt. and Mrs. W. R. Blakely are on leave 
and are spending their vacation in Clinton and 
Lancaster, S. C 

Miss Bessie Doyle, who spent the Summer 
here as the guest of her brother, Capt. John E. 
Doyle, has returned to her home in Detroit. 

The many visiting officers who have been en- 
joying the Summer on Sullivan’s Island, the 
-esort upon which Ft. Moultrie is located, have 
begun to depart. Among those who spent a 
part of the Summer here were Maj. and Mrs. 
John F. Wall, Capt. and Mrs. Taillard Pinck- 
ney, and Capt. and Mrs. Thompson S. Sinkler, 
r. 
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ALCATRAZ ISLAND, CALIF. 


Capt. and Mrs. E. M. Daniels, Madame Drouat 
and Miss Claude Daniels, formerly of Ft. Clark, 
Tex., have spent several months on the Island, 
guests of Lt. and Mrs. Clayton E. Snyder. 


Lt. and Mrs. A. I. J. Stovall’s recent guests 
have been Lt. and Mrs. Willard Wyman, en 
route to Panama and New York, Capt. Sexton 
Berg of Ft. Clark, Tex., and Miss Tommy Simp- 
son and Miss Lydendecker of Laredo, Tex. 

Mrs. Benjamin Tuteur and Miss Tuteur of 

Philadelphia, Pa., have been the guests of Maj. 
and Mrs. Clifford Tuteur. 
Col. and Mrs. Wm. M. Morrow recently gave 
a dinner for Mrs. Benjamin Tuteur, Miss Tuteur, 
Maj. and Mrs. Clifford Tuteur, Chaplain Kelly, 
Madame Drouat, Capt. and Mrs. E. M. Daniels 
and Lt. and Mrs. C. E. Snyder. 





Maj. and Mrs. Clifford Tuteur recently gave 


a dinner for their house guests. There were 


about 25 guests. 

Captain and Mrs. Worley, Q.M.C., and their 
children have left for Chicago, Ill., where Cap- 
tain Worley will attend the Q.M. School. 

Capt. W. H. Dukes, Mrs. Dukes and their 
son have arrived from Washington, D. C., Cap- 
tain Dukes takes the place of quartermaster on 
the Island, vice Captain Worley. 

Maj. and Mrs. Oramel Stanley were recent 
hosts at dinner for Capt. and Mrs. William H. 
Dukes, Capt. and Mrs. E. M. Daniels, Madame 
Drouat, Lt. and Mrs. C. E. Snyder, Lt. Reiss 
Ryland. 

Recent arrivals for station on Alcatraz are 
Maj. and Mrs. John L. Homer, C.A.C., Maj. and 
Mrs. Thos. D. Woodson, M.C., Lt. and Mrs. E. 
C. Callicutt, C.A.C., and Capt. and Mrs. William 
H. Dukes, Q.M.C. 

Lt. and Mrs. Glenn Newman, C.A.C., and 
their two little girls were guests of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Callicutt before sailing for the Philip- 
pines. 

Capt. and Mrs. Wallace Steiger, Cav., were 
luncheon guests of Lieutenant and Mrs. Snyder, 
a few days before sailing for station in the 
Philippines. 
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SCOTT FIELD 


Lt. Douglas Johnston has returned after a 
month’s motor trip through Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan. 

Mrs. Fred Davis, wife of Lt. F. Davis, Q.M.C., 
entertained 24 guests at a bridge-tea recently. 
Mrs. Michael N. Greeley was the guest of 
honor. 

Capt. and Mrs. Warner B. Gates and daugh- 
ter, Patricia, Lt. and Mrs. Clyde Kuntz and 
and son, Scott, Lt. and Mrs. James Shively and 
family, and Lts. William Flood, Wilfred Paul 
and Reginald Gillespie have left for Kelly Field. 

Lt. and Mrs. Lester Skinner have returned 
after a two weeks’ visit with Lt. Skinner’s par- 


ents, Col. and Mrs. George E. Skinner, M.C., 
who are stationed at Camp Lewis. 
Capt. and Mrs. Edwin S. Wren, D.C., have 


arrived for station. Captain Wren has been 
with the Summer training camp in Michigan. 

Lt. Randolph P. Williams, S.C., Russell H. 
Cooper and Fred A. Engels have arrived to enter 
the Balloon and Airship School. 

The Air Circus held here for the benefit of 
the Army Relief Association was largely at- 
tended. Planes from Kelly, Selfridge, McCook 
and Langley Fields, along with the airships 
and planes here, participated in the events. 
The feature of the day was Cadet Carpenter in 
a Sperry Messenger plan demonstrating the 
a onto an airship while flying about 2,000 
eet. 

Majs. Fred H. Coleman, 
and Lt. Paul Evert have left 
ley Field. 

Maj. and Mrs. Harold A. Strauss and family 
have arrived for station. Major Strauss was 
formerly at Brooks Field. 
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FORT WRIGHT 


Col. Ira C. Welborn, 4th Inf., was relieved 
from command of the regiment on September 
13, 1925. 

The enlisted personnel of the regiment gave 
a farewell dance and supper for Colonel and 
Mrs. Welborn recently. During the evening 
Mrs. Welborn was presented with a beautiful 
silver tray. engraved with the 4th Infantry 
coat-of-arms. 

The officers of the regiment recently enter- 
tained at a dance for Colonel Welborn and pre- 
sented a beautiful silver service, with the regi- 
mental coat-of-arms engraved on the silver vase, 
to Mrs. Welborn. Colonel Welborn made a 
short talk and stressed the traditions of the 
regiment and asked that relations with the 
community be kept as close as they had been 
during his tour at Ft. Wright. More than 100 
civilians were present at the dance. 
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FORT CLARK 


Captain and Mrs. Auger entertained with 
bridge and mah jong recently. Those in at- 
tendance were Colonel and Mrs. Scales, Major 
and Mrs. Goodwin, Major and Mrs. munds, 
Major and Mrs. Gordon, Captains and Mmes. 
Biggs, McIntosh and Johnson. 

Claude Ingram has left for Kansas City after 
an extended visit with his parents, Captain and 
Mrs. Ingram. 


Captain and Mrs. Tingay recently gave a 
lovely bridge and mah jong party for Mrs. 
Houston and Claude Ingram. The party con- 
sisted of Major and Mrs. Crowley, Captains and 
Mmes. Ingram, Shelton, Fleming, Baylies, Pet- 
ters and Hassett, Lieutenants Morse and Ho- 
warth and Nan Cramer. 


A beautiful dinner was served at the quar- 
ters of Captain and Mrs. Ingram recently, before 
the post hop. Those seated at the tables were 
Colonel and Mrs. Scales, Major and Mrs. Good- 
win, Major and Mrs. Crowley, Captains and 
Mmes. Fellows, Cramer and McIntosh, Lieu- 
tenants and Mmes. Knight, Stadler, Lieutenants 
Howarth and Edmunds, Mmes. Hasset and Hous- 
ton, Claude Ingram and Nan Cramer. 

General Winans has arrived to take com- 
mand of the Ist Cavalry Brigade and the post. 
The following officers will function as his staff: 
Major Edmunds, Post and Brigade Executive 
Officer; Captain Augur, B-2, B-3; Captain Mc- 
Intesh, Post and Brigade Adjutant; Captain 
Hancock, B-4, and Troop Commander, Brigade 
Headquarters Troop. - 


Michael F. Davis 
for duty at Lang- 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1925 


Special Board Making a Study of the Best Means of Developing 
and Applying Aircraft in National Defense, Appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Hon. Dwight W. Morrow 
Chairman), Hon. William F. 


(Chairman), Judge Arthur C. Denison ( Vice- 

Durand (Secretary), Senator Hiram Bing 
ham, Representative James S. Parker, Representative Carl Vinson, Major 
General James G. Harbord, Retired; Rear Admiral Frank E. Fletcher, Re 
tired: Hon. Howard E. Coffin. 

The Secretary (Mr. Durand). I will read a copy of the letter addressed 
by the President to Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Hon. Dwight F. Davis. Acting Secretary of War: 

“THE WHITE HOUSE, 

“Washington, September 12, 1925. 
_ “Gentlemen: Your joint letter stating that ‘For the purpose of mak- 
ing a study of the best means of developing and applying aircraft in na- 
tional defense and to supplement the studies already made by the War and 
Navy Departments on that subject. we respectfully suggest that you as 
Commander-in-Chief of both Army and Navy appoint a board to further 
study and advise on this subject.’ has just been received. Your suggestion 
Is one which already had my approval so far that last Spring I had econ- 
ferred with parties as to the desirability of taking such action, so that a 
report might be laid before me for my information and also for the use of 
the incoming Congress.” President Coolidge then named his committee. 

Secretary Durand said: 

‘I will next read the letter addressed by the President. to Mr. Morrow. 
how the Chairman of the Board. which is identical with letters addressed to 
the members of the Committee” 

in this letter President Coolidge asked Mr. Morrow to serve as Chair- 
min of the Board, saying: “I feel that your efforts will result in bringing 
out the good qualities of the Air Service and in suggesting what action 
can be taken for their improvement.” 


Chairman Morrow: It will be noted that this Board was appointed by 
the President upon the joint suggestion of the heads of the War and Navy 
Departments. The two Departments asked the appointment of a Board 
“for the purpose of making a study of the best means of developing and 
applying the aircraft in national defense, and to supplement the studies 
already made by the War and Navy Departments.” 

The President in response to that suggestion stated that he was ap- 
pointing this Board and asking them “to proceed immediately to a con- 
sideration of the problem involved so that they can report by the latter 
part of November.” 

In the letter to the members of the Board, the President stated, “I 
feel that your efforts will result in bringing out the good qualities of the 
air services and in suggesting what action can be taken for their improve- 
ments.” 

The members of the Board are conscious that many inquiries and in- 
vestigations have made of the operation of the United States Air 
Services and the general problem of Aircraft developments, most recent 
of which, perhaps, has been the inquiry of the Select Committee of the 
House, of which Congressman Lampert is Chairman. The voluminous 
and valuable data secured by that Committee has been made available to 
this Board and will, of course, be very freely used. It will be the pur- 
pose of the Board to avoid, so far as possible, any duplication in order 
that there be no further interruption of the work of the men involved in 
the air services than is absolutely necessary. 

The Board has felt that the proper place to begin was with the respon- 
sible officials and officers of the War Department, the Navy Department 
and the Post Office Department. Upon these Departments has _ been 
devolved by the Congress and the President the responsibility for the exist- 
We have, therefore, asked the War Department to come 


be en 


ing air services 


here today by such officials as the Department prefers and to make a 
statement of the general problem. It is the purpose of the Board to let 
this statement be put in. so far as possible, without interruption, of 
course reserving the right later to examine those putting in the statement 
or any other officers or officials from whom facts can be secured. I will, 
therefore, call first upon Assistant Secretary Davis, who is Acting Secre- 
tary of War. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DWIGHT F. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF WAR AND AT THE PRESENT TIME ACTING 
SECRETARY OF WAR 





The War Department welcomes this inquiry into the air defences of 
the country by this Board of disinterested citizens. In the consideration 
of this vitally important subject honest differences of opinion naturally 
arise. They exist within the War Department itself. as you will undoubt- 
edly hear today. and the proper expression of honest convictions is to be 


encouraged 

I believe that the Board wants sense not 
arguments not mere assertions. All studies, records. and reports, whether 
public. confidential or secret, are at your disposal. There has not been, is 
not now and will not be any “muzzling” of Army officers in the expression 
of their individual opinions. In your constructive program, the War De- 
partment will cordially cooperate. I personally have long felt that such 
an inquiry is essential, in order that public opinion may rest assured that 
the National Defense is being wisely safeguarded and is in the hands of 
officers of ability. loyalty and vision, and not of mere bureaucrats. That 
there may be no misunderstanding, let me add that the War Department 
clearly realizes the vital importance of aviation in the national defense. 

Now to answer your questions briefly: 

1. The present organization of the Air Service. (a) 
equipment, (c) training, (d) appropriations. 

The equipment is inadequate in numbers and part of it. built during the 
war, unsatisfactory in condition, a situation which is gradually improving. 
This condition is due solely to lack of money and can be remedied only by 
money. That our technical and research work is satisfactory is evidenced 
by the fact that the Army Air Service holds an extraordinarily large per- 
centage of world records in aviation. The last figures that I saw covering 
the records which this country holds represented them as about 70 percent ; 
and I am confident that next month, after the next aviation meet, we will 
hold several more. The efficiency of the whole service was strikingly shown 
by the success of the Round-the-World flight, a triumph of organization as 
well as of flying skill. Training is entirely in the hands of the flying serv- 
ice itself, under broad general policies. Due to the broad consideration of 
public policy affecting the whole government, appropriations are insufficient 
to carry out the approved War Department program, but that situation 
exists in the other services as well. Within the Department the Air Serv- 
ice appropriation in recent years has been consistently favored, sometimes 
at the expense of other services. I think for 1926 the appropriations for 
the military establishments decreased over 1925 by 4.65 percent. At the 
same time, within the Department, the appropriations for the Air Service 
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were increased 10.87 percent. To sum up, after a fairly intimate associa- 
tion with them for three years, I do not hesitate to assert that our Air 
Service officers and men are competent, efficient, loyal and patriotic. 

2. The mission of the Air Service (a) in peace and (b) in war. 

In peace, the primary mission of the Air Service as of all the other 
services, is to carry out the injunction of our first Commander-in-Chief, 
George Washington: “In time of peace, prepare for war.” This is accom- 
plished by . ( 

(a) Developing its personnel and material to the highest effi- 
ciency and assisting in the development of the Air Service 
branches of the National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. 

(b) Preparing plans of action for the mobilization of personnel 
and procurement of material in accordance with mobiliza- 
tion and war plans of the War Department. 

The secondary mission is to promote in every possible way the welfare, 
progress and prosperity of our country, _ 

In war, the mission of the Air Service is ; ; 

(a) As a fighting arm, in combination with the other fighting 
arms, to win the victory, and bring about peace as quickly, 
as effectively and as cheaply in lives and money as 1s 
humanly possible. . 

(b) As a supply branch, to develop and procure the equipment 
and supplies pertaining exclusively to the Air Service in 
such quantities as may be required for its operations. 

In considering these missions I believe one thought should always be 
kept in mind, that the war mission must be the predominant consideration. 

3. Relations of the Air Service (a) to the Army, (b) to commercial 
aviation, (c) to airplane manufacture. : rte ; 

It is everywhere recognized that the transportation facilities of a nation 
are a vital element in its defense organization. Hence the creation of an 
extensive air transportation system forms an integral part of any national 
defense policy. Furthermore, the development of a self-supporting aeronau- 
tical industry offers far-reaching advantages. Because of its essentially 
mobile character, it is more directly adaptable to: military purposes than 
most industries. It will provide a reserve of both flying and ground per- 
sonnel for rapid development, in an emergency of the necessary military 
aviation. As commercial aviation develops into a self-supporting industry, 
it will simplify the problem of defense. ; ; . ; 

The success of commercial aviation depends primarily upon four factors : 

(2) Provision of technical equipment and methods suitable for 
profitable commercial operations; (b) Provision of neces- 
sary ground facilities: (¢) Public interest and support; 
(d) Enaetment of uniform and helpful legislation. - 

The Air Service within its appropriations and authority has done and 
is doing all that it properly can do under each of the four factors outlined 
above. . . . 

(a) It has developed aircraft, navigation instruments, airway 
maps, and other technical aids of great value to commer- 
cial aviation operators; and it has made important 
contributions to the solution of technical problems arising 
in the operation of the Post Office Air Mail Service, nota- 
bly in connection with the development of night flying. 

It has promoted the creation of municipal fields, published 
bulletins listing existing landing fields, created airdomes 
for commercial use, and encouraged the creation of a 
national airway system throughout the United States. 

(ec) It has unceasingly availed itself of every proper means to 
enlist public interest in and support of commercial avia- 
tion, by exhibits, addresses, articles, races and otherwise. 

(d) It has urged the enactment of helpful legislation and has 
cooperated with other government departments and with 
Congre in preparing such legislation. s 

I believe that there are two fundamental principles for a national pol- 
iey which will most effectively promote the early establishment of a self- 
supporting aeronautical industry. ; Tee: 

1. Indirect Government aid to commercial aviation by the development 
of technical equipment and methods suitable for commercial air transpor- 
tation, by the establishment of the necessary ground facilities along with 
principal traffic lanes of the country, and by contracting for the carriage 
of air mail, will prove more economical and permanently effective than any 
form of direct subsidy. ce be 

2. The placing of the administration of purely civil aviation under a 
military department is an economically unsound practice and is basically 
unwise. Military and civil aviation should cooperate closely but should 
be administered separately. d ; 

‘ About a year me a half ago we sent an officer of the Air Service abroad 
to fly over all the commercial airways of Europe. I think he went to 
practically every one, and made observations of their airways. ; 

In the relation to airplane manufacture, the War Department is con- 
vinced that a strong airplane industry is vital to the national defense. The 
industry has been starving to death since the war, due to the fact that it 
has been dependent solely on military orders, but I believe that a much 
brighter prospect exists at present. The War Department has done and 
will do everything in its power to assist the aircrafts industry. We must 
have a sufficient number of qualified manufacturers of aire raft to design 
and build planes of the latest type in sufficient quantities in case we are 
forced into war. Due to rapid developments, aircraft cannot yet be stand- 
ardized and the unit cost is necessarily high. The Government should pay 
a price which will enable manufacturers to make a fair and reasonable 
profit. Until the industry is established, I believe that the restrictions 
governing the method of governmental purchasing might well be relaxed 
temporarily, under proper safeguards. oe . 

The following general policies for assisting the aviation industry have 
been adopted by the War Department : : 

1. The Government shall encourage and promote the design and manu- 
facture, by other than Government agencies, of aircraft, aireraft engines 
and equipment. The Government shall not engage in such work in compe- 
tition with the aeronautical industry. _ : 

2. The Government shall recognize and sustain the principle of pro- 
prietary design rights applied to all aeronautical material. — ' 

3. The Government will not purchase or acquire the design rights for 
aireraft, aircraft engines or accessories when these are the products of 
established manufacturers. 4 : 

4. The Government will not purchase aircraft, aircraft engines or ac- 
cessories of new designs until after the actual articles have been presented 
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for test, nor until said articles have demonstrated their superiority over 
existing and accepted standard types, unless the design project is of such 
magnitude as to demand Government assistance in its development. 

5. The Government shall avail itself as much as practicable of the fa- 
cilities of the industry for all major overhauling and reconstruction. 

6. The Government shall cooperate with the industry toward the con- 
tinuance of successful operation of its units and wherever necessary recog- 
nize the principle of subcontracting within the industry itself. 

7. The Government will continue the policy of conferring from time 
to time with the accredited representatives of the industry in the considera. 
tion of their mutual problems. 

8. The Government shall, as far as possible, standardize aeronautical 
accessories, materials and hardware and otherwise assist in the procure- 
ment of nonstandard materials and supplies. 

(a) In carrying out these policies it has been the practice in 
many cases to place orders for aircraft without advertis. 
ing, but in each case the costs have been carefully checked 
and the prices fixed so as to make certain that no undue 
profits could be made by the manufacturers. 

(b) These manufacturers have always been willing to submit 
their accounts to the scrutiny of Government auditors in 
order that the facts may thus be ascertained. 

(c) In all cases there has been every effort to cooperate with the 
Navy in connection with the adoption of the policy out- 
lined above and in its application. There has been con- 
stant consultation with the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy concerning the placing of orders for aircraft, engines 
and other equipment and frequently the actual purchasing 
of these materials has been done for both the Army and 
Navy under a single contract let by one or the other of 
these Services. 

In connection with the possible wartime need for planes, it has been 
thoroughly understood that there would be necessary a great enlargement 
of manufacturing facilities which now exist. Surveys of all existing fac- 
tories either have been made or are in progress and in some cases the 
manufacturers have made definite approved plans for such expansion. The 
requirements of the Air Service in time of war have been computed as 
carefully as possible and have been reduced to terms of raw material. This 
has been a task of great difficulty, due among other things to the rapidly 
changing types of aircraft, but it is proposed to keep this study up to date 
and actually allocate to the different factories the wartime work which 
they must do and to make provision for securing for them the necessary 
supplies of raw materials. This is what we eall Industrial War Planning 
and the Air Service phase of it is very complex. 

4. Airplane versus Airships: 

By action of the Army and Navy Joint Board. the development of rigid 
dirigibles is assigned to and is carried on exclusively by the Navy. This 
question, therefore, will probably be discussed by the Navy Department 
tomorrow. The approved plan for the organization of the Air Service 
provides for a certain amount of lighter-than-air craft which, it is believed. 
will be of value in military operations. 

5. Recommendations for betterments and economies: 

The research and development of advanced types of aircraft which, as 
shown by the flying records, has been wisely, efficiently and economically 
conducted by the Air Service, should be continued, and when funds permit, 
expended. 

Additional personnel and material should be made available for the 
Air Service when Government finances permit, but not at the expense of 
other vital needs of the Department. 

A larger reserve of flyers should be built up when funds permit. 

Any duplication of Army and Navy Service installation. if any still 
exist, should be eliminated. ; 

An additional Brigadier General should be authorized by Congress to 
head the supply section of the Air Service and to develop the Industrial 
Preparedness plans. 

Restrictions on the method of Government purchases of airplanes should 
temporarily be relaxed, under proper safeguards. 

A clear delimitation of the missions of the Army and Navy in coast 
defense should be adopted. 

The permanent housing bill introduced by the War Department in the 
last Congress should be passed, in order that the intolerable living condi- 
tions now existing in many posts may be improved. 

A Bureau of Civil Air Navigation should be established under the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

6. Organization: 

The Secretary of War, Hon. John W. Weeks, said: 

“I have already expressed my position as to the establishment of a 
department of aeronautics. No government department has ever been 
organized to develop and operate any single machine or other article of 
commerce or war. We have not organized a railroad department, a radio 
department, nor an automotive department; yet all these activities are 
very important to national defense. In my opinion, no organization should 
be set up under which it will be necessary for any department to apply to 
another department for tools required to conduct its operations. 

“I believe the present organization under the national defense act pro- 
viding for an Air Service as an integral part of the Army is sound and 
should not be altered. Our combat forces must be organized in the most 
efficient manner for war and not for peace time administration and opera- 
tion. All combatant forces employed in a theater of operations must be 
under a single command; consequently proper coordination of effort and 
unity of command require that air forces be included in the Army and 
Navy. It is the unanimous opinion of officers who have successfully di- 
rected the combined operations of all arms during the World War that the 
Army cannot operate efficiently without an Air Service and, further, that 
there is no mission for a separate air service which cannot be executed by 
the Army Air Service. 

“In laying our plans for the development and encouragement of this 
comparatively new element of national defense, it is essential to keep in 
mind its primary objective, that is, to augment our defense forces. Conse- 
quently an organization having in view the promotion of its rapid develop- 
ment and efficient operation in time of peace, should be based primarily 
upon its efficient functioning in war. 

“In warfare ‘unity of command’ is essential. Lack of such ‘unity of 
command’ has probably been the cause of more defeats and disasters in 
military history than any other one contributing cause. . It nearly caused 
the defeat in, and undoubtedly prolonged, the two greatest wars in our 
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history—the Civil War and the World War. After such experience, it is 
unthinkable that any nation could deliberately prepare its forces for na- 
tional defense so as to insure divided responsibilities, and divided command 
in every possible theater of operations. Yet that is just what is proposed in 
the bill under consideration. 

“The Army and the Navy have long -been established as separate and 
independent arms of the national defense, each with its definite function 
and its own particular sphere of action. Their duties and functions do not 
conflict or overlap except along the coast line. A system for coordinating 
the operations of the Army and Navy along our seacoast has been evolved 
after long experience. This system, though not ideal, serve to avoid, as 
far as possible, duplicaticn of responsibilities, as well as to overcome the 
inherent lack of ‘unity of command’ in this restricted area. 

“However, while the operations of the Army and Navy overlap only 
along a single line, and in the areas immediately adjacent thereto, the 
field of operations of the air force, proposed in this bill, will overlap every- 
where the sphere of action of one or the other—either the Army or the 
Navy. 

“If, then, there has been some difficulty in the past in coordinat? the 
actions of the Army and the Navy along our coasts, imagine what fieul- 
ties would exist in the future with an independent air force con: ually 
operating in the zones of action of either the Army or the Navy; while all 
three independent agencies, Army, Navy and Air Force would have to be 
coordini “m- along the coast. Such a condition of affairs could end only in 
disaster in time of war, and should not be tolerated in time of peace. 

“On the other hand, do not think from the above remarks that the War 
Department does not recognize the value of aviation as a combatant branch 
of the Army in national defense. The experiences of the World War dem- 
onstrated conclusively the combat value of aviation. Such developments 
in aviation as have been made since the World War have not been neces- 
sary to establish this conclusion. While certain developments have in- 
crensed efficiency in operation they have in no way introduced any mission 
not already recognized by our World War experience. With this in mind 
the War Department realizes the necessity for aviation as a combatant 
branch of the Army, and therefore cannot acquiesce in any proposal which 
contemplates making the Army Air Service anything other than a perma- 
nent and integral part of the Army, the same as is the Field Artillery, 
Infantry. Const Artillery, and other combatant aris. 

“It is a fundamental principle of military organization that arms which 
are habitually to function together in battle must, so far as practicable, 
train and live together, absorbing the same tactical doctrines, and learning 
each other’s powers and limitations. It is only in this way that team-play 
and cooperation, so essential to success in the complications of modern 
warfare, can be developed. 

‘Aside from the inherent value of each of the various arms in combat, 
their relative importance in war will always depend upon the situation, 
and it is only through the medium of a supreme commander that they can 
each be utilized most effectively in order to meet the sayy ge situation.” 

May I briefly sum up the condition of the Army Air Service as I see 
it? Its personnel, although somewhat limited in numbers, is unexcelled 
by any Air Service in the world. From the technical standpoint the re- 
markable development of the equipment is evidenced by the many world 
records held. The amount of equipment is inadequate, but this is controlled 
by the funds available. The Air Service is under the leadership of an 
able flying officer, General Patrick. The outstanding aeronautical achieve- 
ment of all time is the round-the-world flight. The organization which 
carried this epochal flight to success thereby proved its right to public con- 
fidence. I can see no reason to be panicky about, the condition of the 
Army Air Service. 


STATEMENT OF MAJOR GENERAL JOHN L. HINES, CHIEF 
OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 


The Army Reorganization Act of June 4, 1920, amending the } 
Defense Act of 1916, marked an epoch in our military legislation. 
law provides for an Army of the United States. which shall include the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, when in the service of the United 
States, and the Organized Reserves. These three components constitute a 
peace-time framework for the construction of a war-time National Army. 
This Act directs that the Army of the United States shall always be formed 
into a sufficient number of divisions and other units to constitute a frame- 
work for “A complete and immediate mobilization in the event of an emer- 
gency declared by Congress.” Congress prescribes the general plan of the 
Army and provides the personnel deemed necessary for its formation—the 
details of the military organization are left to the Executive. The basic 
idea underlying the Act is that in the future, as in the past, any major war 
will, in the main, be fought by armies composed of citizen soldiers tem- 
porarily enrolled in the defense of their country. In other words, the funda- 
mental conception is that of a small but efficient Regular Army in peace- 
time, to be reinforced upon the outbreak of war by citizen forces to the ex- 
tent required. It is evident the defense of the nation rests on the people 
and on the industries of the nation. Our peace-time organization for de- 
fense must, therefore, be prepared with this fundamental principle as a 
basis. 

The Six Field Army Plan—To enable the War Department to prepare 
plans to carry out its missions under the National Defense Act, it was essen- 
tial to determine the composition and organization of the force necessary 
to form the basis for “ta complete and immediate mobilization” for national 
defense. Many detailed studies were prepared to cover the various consid- 
erations involved in the determination of the aforementioned factors. 
World War experience, our geographical location and studies of the poten- 
tial war-making powers of other nations were important considerations. 
A definite conclusion was reached and approved by General Pershing to the 
effect that the peace-time organization of the Army should be such as would 
Insure the effective mobilization, training and supply of six field armies 
(each of approximately 300,000). In addition, there were included the nec- 
essary harbor defense troops, overseas garrisons and supply troops and 
installations—all essential to the upkeep and maintenance of such forces. 
In other words, the Army of the United States (The six field army plan) 
has been adopted as the basis or cornerstone for the mobilization prepared- 
ness directed by Congress. 

It was contemplated that in the organization for a major emergency, 
the Regular Army should constitute approximately one-sixth, the National 
Guard two-sixths, and the Organized Reserves three-sixths of the total 
orces, 
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Mission of the Components—The mission of the components provided 
for in the National Defense Act are: 

(1) The Regular Army, to perform the duties— 

(a) Administrative and directing overhead; 

(b) Instructing and training civilian components ; 

(c) A model and experimental force ready to meet minor emer- 
gencies and 

(d) To garrison overseas possessions. 

(2) The National Guard—aA civilian component organized and _ par- 
tially trained, to be available for the immediate reinforcement of the Regu- 
lar Army in a grave emergency. 

(3) The Organized Reserve—A civilian component of officers and a few 
enlisted men, 0 rganized into cadres or skeletons available for expansion in 
periods up to twelve months to meet a major emergency. 

I have mentioned in some detail our National Defense policy and the 
War Department organization set up thereunder to make clear our military 
system. We do not maintain a large standing army—only such forces as 
are deemed necessary to administer, organize and train the civilian com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States, to meet minor emergencies and 
to cover the mobilization of the citizen forces. 

Our Air Service organization should and does follow the same principles 
of organization. We do not contemplate a large standing Air Service any 
more than we do for the other essential defense forces. 

It is my desire to make clear the organization of the War Department 
under the National Defense Act. The Secretary of War, as the represen- 
tative of the President, exercises control of the Army and is responsible 
for the proper administration of the military establishment. Under the 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff are closely 
associated with the Secretary in carrying out his policies and plans. Under 
the National Defense Act, the Secretary of War is provided with the War 
Department General Staff to assist him in framing policies and harmoniz- 
ing various activities. 

The branches of the Army 
of them are still further divided into supply, 
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In accordance with the general plans and policies of the Secretary of 
War, chiefs of branches operate and work out policies and the details of 
plans for their own branches. Should there be conflict or overlapping 
among the branches coordination is secured either through mutual agree- 
ment or through the War Department General Staff. Each chief of branch 
furnishes the necessary technical and detailed information for studies in- 
volving his branch. Each chief of a combatant branch formulates and de- 
velops the tactical doctrine of his arm. 

It seems essential to consider the missions of the Army including the 
— thereof to be executed by the Air Service in our organization under 
the National Defense Act. National characteristics and resources largely 
determine our doctrine of war. The mission of the Army under our doctrine 
of war is to utilize speedily and to best effect, the national resources author- 
ized by Congress and required by the conditions to be overcome. The pri- 
mary objective will be the destruction of the enemy's armed forces. This 
demands unremitting efforts by our war-making agencies working in con- 
junction with each other and under unity of command, until a decision is 
reached. The principal mission of the Air Service is to assist the ground 
forces to gain strategical and tactical successes by destroying enemy avia- 
tion, attacking enemy ground forces and other enemy ‘installations on Jand 
and sea and, in connection with other agencies, to protect ground forces 
from hostile aerial observation and attack. 

The Air Service is one of the essential arms required in all major or- 
ganizations. The organization and training of all air units is based on the 
fundamental doctrine that their mission is to aid the ground forces to gain 
a decisive success. The powers of the Air Service in conjunction with the 
powers of the other arms are to be utilized to the utmost. An air force is 
provided for general headquarters—the Supreme Command. This force is 
to be utilized: 

(1) As a general reserve of air units for the field armies; (2) As an 
air force organized into major units, highly mobile and capable of effective 
action within the theater of operations or against distant objectives. This 
force is to serve the double purpose of assisting directly the ground forces 
by joining in its ground battle, and indirectly by operating against hostile 
lines of communication or important distant localities depending on the spe- 
cial demands of each decisive action. 

The basis of our plans for the use of the bulk of aviation in battle is 
flexibility of employment. This takes into account the mobility of the arm 
and its potentiality for striking a heavy blow, not only against enemy air 
installations but against his concentration activities and rail communica- ° 
tions. Such an effort should necessarily be directed by general headquarters 
as an important factor in making certain and safe the tactical concentra- 
tion of the ground forces. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that, in all operations involving the 
employment of combined arms, there must be one directing head, and that 
directing head must be the commander-in-chief of the field forces. He, 
alone, can organize the forces with the general plan of combat in all of its 
aspects in mind. It will thus be seen that our plans contemplate the em- 
ployment of aviation according to its powers and limitations. This em- 
ployment is coordinated with that of the other arms under a single com- 
mand. This unity of command is essential for success, as demonstrated in 
the World War. 
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The factors which go to determine the air strength of a nation and dic- 
tate the role of its employment are numerous and vary greatly for the sev- 
eral nations of military importance. 

Geographical location—the expanse of land and water separating the 
nations—respective national policies and doctrines of war—population and 
available manpower—military and naval strength—industrial and commer- 
cial air preparedness—mobilization and combat readiness—are major con- 
siderations which obtain in the determination of the preparedness, strength 
and role of the air forces of a nation at the outset of war. 

A factor of decided importance is that of commercial aviation, which 
should be fostered to the utmost. While commercial air development will 
be a potential source of air military strength, since it will mean increased 
numbers of pilots and mechanics, and perhaps even airplanes suitable for 
certain war uses, our national defense demands a small and efficient air 
service in readiness as a constituent part of the Army and Navy to meet 
emergencies. 

Our geographical location and the navsl strength of potential enemies 
are important factors in the determination of our immediate air problems. 
In respect to geographical location, our problem is vastly different Zrom 
that which confronts the European countries. There the problem involves 
comparatively small extent of territory and population; policies, which in 
the past have dictated measures for immediate land or sea mobilization, 
now dictate in addition immediate preparedness in the air to keep abreast 
of or in advance of the preparedness obtained in contiguous or nearby tradi- 
tional enemy countries. The great expanse of water to the eastward (2,500 
miles) and to the westward (5,000 miles), of continental United States 
makes our problem less immediate, provided our Navy be maintained at sut- 
ficient strength and we have a striking force of Regular trained troops, 
of which the Air Service should form an important part. 

The War Department has studied our air needs with these considera- 
tions in mind and is convineed that the Air Service recommended in the 
zassiter Board Report is ample for our peace needs and as a Regular Army 
nucleus for war. 

In accordance with War Department directions. in February, 1923, the 
Chief of Air Service, as a result of study and experience since the war, sub 
mitted recommendations as to the reorganization of the Air Service for war. 
The Secretary of War convened a board, of which Maj. Gen. William 
Lassiter, General Staff, was the senior member, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the plan submitted by the Chief of Air Service. This was done with 
a view to drawing up a complete project for the strength and organization 
of the Air Service, both in material and personnel, to meet peace and war 
requirements, together with a program for putting the proposed plan inte 
effect. The report of this board, known as the “Lassiter Board Report.” 
was approved by the Seeretary of War, in principle. on April 24. 1925. 

The Lassiter Board studied all angles of the Air Service problem. in- 
cluding production, procurement, peace strength, war strength in personnel 
and material, organization and distribution. In the main. the Board ac- 
cepted the views of the Chief of Air Service. A more thorough considera- 
tion of all angles of this problem could hardly have been given. The Board 
established a broad and sound policy which has been, and is now. the War 
Department's policy on the Air Service. The Chief of Air Service con- 
eurred in this policy. 

This approved War Department program contemplates such an increase 
in the Regular Army as to provide a minimum peace establishment of 4.000 
officers, 2.500 flying cadets, 25.000 enlisted men, 2.500 airplanes, 20 airships 
and 36 balloons. This increase is to be attained by progressive develop- 
ment over a period of ten years. The greatest possible number of Reserve 
officers on active duty are to be used as part of the 4,000 officers required 
for this peace establishment. The equipment includes the reserve necessary 
to bring the organization in the peace establishment to war strength. The 
peace establishment is designed as a basis for the expansion to meet prob- 
able war requirements. which are set forth in detail. In order to meet the 
war requirements of the Six Field Army Plan, there will be necessary in 
the Air Service 22.616 officers, 172.920 enlisted men. 8.756 airplanes, 36 air 
ships and 154 balloons. The tactical organization of the peace and war es- 
tablishments is based on the following principles : 

*“(a) Observation Air Service should be an integral part of divisions. 
corps and armies. with a reserve under General Headquarters. 

“(b) An Air Force of attack and pursuit aviation should be an integral 
part of each Field Army, with a reserve under General Headquarters. 

*“(e) An Air Force of bombardment and pursuit aviation and airships 
should be directly under General Headquarters for assignment to special and 
strategical missions, the accomplishment of which may be either in connec- 
tion with the operation of greund troops or entirely independent of them. 
This force should be organized into large units. insuring great mobility and 
independence of action.” 

It should be noted that this organization provides an air force unit com- 
plete within itself. capable and available for action at a distance from 
ground forces. This organization can carry out all the functions of an in- 
dependent Air Service. At the same time, unity of command and other 
vital basie principles of national defense are not violated. 

There are two outstanding needs for the betterment of our Air Service. 
i. e.. increase in flying personnel and equipment. The organization and gen- 
eral functioning of the existing Air Service have been satisfactory. The 
performances of the personnel is illustrated by the World Flight and the 
large number of air records held by our Air Service. 

The authorized commissioned strength of the Air Service is 1.247: and 
the actual commissioned strength is 915. Shortages exist in all grades ex- 
cept that of first lieutenant. 

The state of readiness of the Air Service should perhaps excel that of 
the other branches of the Army. due to its mobility and potential power in 
coast defense. Consequently, sufficient equipment should be available for 
immediate expansion of the existing peace establishment to war strength. 
as recommended by the Lassiter Board. 

Should there be an Air Service Cabinet Minister? 
single U. S. Air Service under a Cabinet Minister of its own? 
is No! 

I am of the opinion that the Air Service. because of the limitations im- 
posed by natural laws on the operation of aircraft as well as the necessity 
for unity of action. will always be an auxiliary arm or service. It can 
never by itself defeat an enemy. An Air Service is an essential element of 
an army and navy In major operations these forces cannot operate sut- 
ficiently without their own Air Services. On the other hand. an Air Serv- 
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ice operating separately is unable to strike such a blow as will win a de- 
cisive battle. 

One must never forget that air forces cannot operate without ground or 
floating bases. and further, that a much larger per cent of Air Service per- 





sonnel is needed for the ground installations than for the operation in the 
air, These ground bases will necessarily have to be located within the areg 
of the ground army. Aside from the necessity of cooperative action on the 
battlefield, there must be coordination in the handling and operating of a]] 
ground installations. This can only be secured through unity of command. 

The creation of a Government Department for the control of the Air 
Service would remove the development and control of Air Service units 
from both the Army and the Navy. The demand of neither the Army nor 
the Navy would be met. The results obtained would always be those re- 
sulting from compromise. They would not be in harmony with the programs 
adopted by either the Army or the Navy to carry out the specific missions 
assigned the Army and the Navy in national defense. Coordinate rank and 
authority in the Government would tend to develop an auxiliary arm opr 
service out of proportion to its proper role in national defense and beyond 
the limit which its powers justify. It is believed that the creation of an 
Air Department would increase the overhead for administration with con- 
sequent increase in cost. 

Should there be a single Air Service maintained for national defense but 
under either the Army or the Navy? Again my answer is No! 

As previously stated, I believe the Air Service to be an auxiliary arm 
or service. Wars, whether on land or sea, will be won in the future, as they 
have been in the past, by the comparatively slow but irresistible force whieh 
is able to move from one strategic position to another, take it, hold it, and 
move on to the next. On land, this force is the Infantry; on sea, it is the 
battleship. An air force cannot do this. Aircraft will always be limited 
as to their radius of action. They will always be dependent on favorable 
weather conditions. They will always require land or sea forces for the 
protection of their bases. 

Believing then, that the Air Service is essentially an auxiliary service 
and that units of it should be assigned as integral parts of the higher com- 
bat formations of the Army and the Navy, their development, employment, 
and control should be separately in the hands of the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

Understanding, then, the proper use of the Air Service, there should be 
but ene consideration in determining our organization, and that is efficiency 
in combat. Even though it might be better to have a united Air Service 
from an economical viewpoint or from an administrative viewpoint, neither 
of which I admit, the consideration of combat efficiency demands separate 
Air Service for the Army and the Navy. The fighting teams which must 
he developed require that unity of spirit and experience which can only be 
obtained by membership in the same fighting army. 

Should there be a separate corps. analogous to the Marine Corps? 

I believe in the maintenance of the present separate organizations which 
should be employed in accordance with the policies adopted by the War and 
Navy Departments. 

A separate Air Service Corps within either the Army or Navy is really 
an independent Air Service within either of those forces. Such an organiza 
tion violates the needs for cooperative action and coordination. It would 
be uneconomical, reduce the efficiency of the Army as a whole, and seriously 
affect the morale of the other branches. 

Should present organization be continued substantially in the present 
form? My answer is, Yes! 

STATEMENT OF BRIGADIER GENERAL HUGH A. DRUM, AS- 
SISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 

I have prepared a statement which covers, first. a resume of the War 
Department’s studies and policies on the Air Service question; second. a 
discussion of the powers and the limitations of aircraft; third, the present 
status of aviation in the United States; fourth, the organization of aviation 
in foreign countries: fifth, our future requirements: and. sixth. our con- 
clusions. 

During and since the war—that is. during the last seven years—the 
War Department has studied diligently and carefully the question of avia- 
tion. The first consideration given was that of the prewar and the war or 
ganization. You all know the war produced aviation as a material factor 
of national defense, so there was developed by the war in the Army an Air 
Service branch, coordinate, coequal, with all of the other branches of the 
Army. but we must bear in mind that this organization has two distinct 
functions. One function was the business part of aviation, the procurement 
the production. the development, the experimentation. the handling of the 
business side of personnel and the administration. The other part was that 
relating to the use of aviation and combat. We must distinguish very care- 
fully between those two functions. 

Although there was a branch of the Air Service in the war. as there was 
of the Engineers, that branch performed those two functions. The {une- 
tion of combat was performed under the commanders of the combined arms. 
such as division commanders—as General Hines, General Summeral. <en- 
eral Harbord—the corps commanders, the Army commanders. and General 
Pershing directly, who also, of course, directed the supply and procurement 
end in France. Here at home, where the aviation was produced and »le- 
mentary training given, it was carried on directly under the War Depart- 
ment. 

During the war, from the combat viewpoint. the use of aviation passed 
through a cycle. At first its use was in very close touch with the combat 
troops, due, naturally, to the fact that the first development was that of 
airplanes used to permit men to observe, and that observation was for the 
assistance of the artillery. the infantry. and the command. 

Later in the war, as airplanes were developed to carry bombs and de- 
veloped to fight other airplanes, there was a system developed of more in- 
dependent action, in which they were grouped together, especially the fight- 
ing plane or pursuit plane. and the bombing plane. to carry our operations. 
However, as we approached the end of the war, the critical. decisive phases 
of the war, the employment of aviation came back to the initial utilizatiot 
where it was brought, all parts of the aviation. the main parts, to the battle 
field, where the ground troops were fighting the battle to decide the en 
the war, so joined were they in gaining that decision. 

After the war General Pershing. desiring to get the best opinion 01 
organization of the Army from the viewpoint of all branches of the service 
convened in France immediately after the armistice boards of officers 
consider these various questions for all branches. Each branch. the Ail 
Service. the Artillery, the Engineers. and so forth. had a board of their ow 
officers to consider the question and make a report as to their views. All 
of these subsidiary boards’ findings were sent to a superior board of officers 
who had experience of high command in the war. General Dickman wa? 
the head of this superior board in France. This board came to the definite 
conclusion that no greater result can be drawn from the World War than 
that of unity of command is absolutely vital to the execution of militartT 
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operations. All the activities of a separate military organization, large or 
small. must be controlled by the single mind of the commander. The avia- 
tion board, which considered its organization, headed by General Fulloy, did 
not recommend a separate or independent service from the Army. 

This board considered these points, just after our decisive battle. They 
considered these points at the time when their minds were saturated with 
the hardships, the difficulties and the losses of battle, and endeavored to 
pring the best thought for the purposes of defense of the country as a re- 
sult of their experiences in battle. They brought out the fact that in the 
World War the greatest defect of the American Expeditionary Forces, so 
far us combat was concerned, was the fact that our Air Service and our 
ground troops were not brought together in training until they went into 
pattle. Here at home, when they organized initially, the Air Service were 
trained away from the general troops. They did not join them. When 
they came to France the same system was carried out, due to difficulties in 
procuring landing fields and training fields and places for bombing and tar- 
get practice, so that they came together really first in the battle. They had 
to learn in the battle how to cooperate and how to coordinate their action, 
and this at a great expense. 

Furthermore, this Board brought out the fact that the other branches 
of the Army, the Infantry and the Artillery, must know how to serve with 
their Air Service. as well as the Air Service must know how to serve with 
them. They both must work together. 

General Pershing, in the first part of the Meuse-Argonne battle. realiz- 
ing this state of affairs that I am endeavoring to picture to you, directed 
that Air Service officers be sent to serve with front-line infantry battalions, 
and that front-line infantry battalion officers be sent back to serve with the 
Air Service officers, to tie the family team together. 

In 1919 there was introduced in Congress, both by Senator New at that 
time and Mr. Curry in the House, a bill to create a Department of Aero- 
yautics. Under the action of the Secretary of War a Board of General 
Oficers, General Hahn, General Snow and General Poe, and then the Chief 

Air Service, General Menoher, considered this bill and reported against 
i, Driefly, an extract from their conclusions is. «a stngle government agency 
should have charge of all development work in so far as the same is com 
mon to all branches, military, naval and commercial. This agency should 
fe provided with the means to carry on experimental and research work. 
The military and naval air forces should remain as integral parts of the 
Army and Navy, respectively, and remain under the respective controls in 
peace and in war, no matter what may be the decision as to establishment 
fa separate integral agency. There should not be any military air force 
independent of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. Baker, the then Secretary of War, approved this recommendation, 
and forwarded it to Congress. In forwarding it to Congress he made one 
additional comment, in which he brought out the consideration that the 
major part of the flying personnel of an Air Service must be young men. 
What is to be done with these young men when they grow old? 

He therefore advocated it was necessary to have the Army so organized 
that when these excellent young men fulfilled thir purpose as flyers they 
still may be used in the other branches of the service and be of great service, 
as they will have had excellent experience in the air forces. 

General Pershing, in 1920, expressed his views on this in a letter ad- 
iressed to Major General Menoher. He stated: 

(a) “Military forces can never be efficiently trained or operated without 
an air force. 

(b) An air foree, acting independently, can of its own account neither 
win a war at present time, nor, as far as we can tell, at any time in the 





future. 
(¢) An air force by itself cannot obtain a decision against forces on the 
ground. 


(d) A military force is an essential combat branch and should form an 
integral part of the Army. 

(e) If success is to be expected. the military air force must be controlled 
in the same way, understand the same discipline and act in accordance with 
the Army command under the same conditions as other combat arms. 

(h) To realize these conditions the different arms of the service must 
live together and train together. 

(i) An air force should be established as a separate arm of the service. 
oordinate with the Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. 

(j) An air force should not be established as a combat force distinct 
from the Army and Navy. 

(k) The only view that I have ever expressed on the question of the 
Air Service for military purposes is that such service should be established 
8 a separate branch within the Army, and separate only in the same way 
that Infantry and Field Artillery are separate.” 

In 1924, the day before his retirement, General Pershing made a final 
report on this question. I will just read one paragraph of this: 

Ve are, therefore, logically forced back to the conclusion that armies 
ust still fight our battles—and to win must overcome the opposing forces. 
The Infantry still remains the backbone of the attack, and the role of the 
ther arms is to help it reach the enemy. All must work in cooperation 
to that end. The idea that the principles of warfare have changed and that 
armed contests will be settled in any other way have nothing substantial in 
our experience to warrant serious consideration.” 

_ “The Air Service on land should remain an auxiliary arm, and a very 
important one, in our service, available as now for independent use in mass 
r otherwise wherever necessary, but always under the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army.” ; 

_ It is not a question which can be easily decided, it is not a question 
trom the viewpoint of the War Department, that can be decided by anyone 
who is not thoroughly familiar with military affairs, any more than a simi- 
‘ar question can be settled by some one in the financial business which per- 
tains to the operation of a railroad from an operation viewpoint. It is, 
however, a very vital question in our national defense. 

‘There is a necessity for thorough consideration of the powers and limi- 

tations of aircraft. as a whole, not the powers and limitations of any one 
plane or type of planes, but what, as a whole, can it do? 
P We frequently hear suggestions, we frequently hear of very fine per- 
formances of different types of planes, that are wonderful, such as just a 
lew days ago a plane going 302 miles an hour—which was wonderful—but 
+ cannot say that because a plane has flown across the United States, 
-00) miles, and because another plane has carried a weight of 16,000 
Pounds, that both planes could do the same thing. There are different char- 
acteristics that must be balanced in determining the powers and limitations 
ot aircraft, and that is to say the speed that they have, in flight, and in 
landing speed. The landing speed is as important as the flight speed. 

From a military viewpoint, it is difficult to acquire, in active operation, 





There should also be taken into consideration the 
altitude, and the weight-carrying capacity which may be devoted to crew. 
the armor, the fuel, the oil, and the military load it contains. Then in ad- 
dition should be considered the radius of action, which means how far it 
carries the men and the fuel in this load. 

The initial cost is only one item, but also should be considered ground 
cost, maintenance of operation, the building up of these ground establish- 
ments, types of planes, hangars, etc. Then should be considered climbing 
ability, which is the rate of gaining altitude, and vulnerabilities, that is, its 
means of defense or protection against attack, either from land, sea or air. 

The life of a plane is taken as an estimate from three to five years. The 
number of planes necessary in order to maintain one in action at the front 
has been estimated as anywhere from 3 to 15. We must add to this what it 
costs to keep up the ground establishments, such as your Bolling Field, here, 
and if you do that you will find that there is an immense cost other than 
the cost of the plane itself. 

Defense against attacks from the air may be either active or passive. 
The active defense carried out by our own air force, which, with offensive 
air tacties, forms the best defense against enemy aircraft. The passive de- 
fense is the function of anti-aircraft artillery, machine guns, and balloon 
barrages, with the assistance of searchlights and listening devices for locat- 
ing hostile aircraft. 

The relation which should exist between the Air Service and the anti- 
aircraft service is practically identical with that which exists between the 
Navy and harbor defenses, but with closer contact. 

While the ideal mission of the antiaircraft artillery is to destroy enemy 
nircraft, its effectiveness is not judged alone by the number of enemy planes 
that it may bring down, but rather by its success in limiting and hindering 
the enemy aerial activities within effective range, and in reporting promptly 
those activities. 

The public has been led to believe that antiaircraft is assumed by the 
War Department to be a better air defense than airplanes. This is in error. 

As commander of the Second Coast Artillery District, New York, I was 
called upon to submit my views as to the antiaircraft defense necessary for 
Néw York City. As a result of my war experience and personal knowledge 
of this form cf defense, I submitted to the Second Corps Area, in July of 
1923, a plan of antiaircraft defense for New York City, which called for 1 
observation squadron, 1 pursuit group, 1 balloon group, 260 %3-inch anti- 
aircratt guns, and 528 antiaircraft machine guns. 

I would like to state that since the World War the War Department 
has recognized the possibilities of antiaircraft gun fire and has endeavored 
to develop these defenses. While far from perfect, considerable improve- 
ment has been made. There have been conducted during last Summer tests 
along these lines to see what could be done with antiaircraft, at Fort Til- 
den, New York. 

In this same connection, in considering the powers and limitations of 
airerafts, one must consider the effect of the weather; one must consider 
the effect of topography, because large expanses of the water, greater than 
the radius of action of the plane, have vital influences on the operations of 
aireraft. The “world flight,” while a notable achievement, demonstrated 
the necessity of ground bases at frequent intervals for aircraft traveling 
large expanses of water. 

It is believed that localities properly defended by an organized anti- 
aircraft defense, which should include a certain proportion of pursuit planes, 
may be given considerable protection against attacks by aircraft. 

It is believed that the effective radius of action of airplanes, when you 
consider bombardment, pursuit and attack in combination, is approximately 
200 miles; and by radius of action I mean half of the distance, but when 
you consider bombardment and pursuit together, it may be taken at ap- 
proximately 250 miles. but when you consider bombardment alone it may 
be taken as between 250 and 300 miles. 

One of the greatest powers of aviation is quick concentration, where it 
can be moved from one place to another, for decisive assistance and defense 
and quickly gathered into large groups for defense. This power is pri- 
marily defensive action. It is limited in defensive action. Its relative cost 
should be thoroughly considered in relation to the needs of other elements 
of the national defense. Its relative cost should be balanced with the needs 
of the other arms of the national defense. 

As to its efficiency—I will quote from the report of the General Army 
and Navy Board. on the bombing tests on the ex-German war vessels, and 
the ex-Iowa, in 1921: 

“Aircraft possesses important strategical and tactical qualities in opera- 
tion of coast defense. In adequate quantities they may be the decisive factor 
in such operations. The availability of these qualities at present, depends 
largely on the weather conditions. The radius of action of bombing planes 
limits their effectiveness against naval vessels to coast defense, or base de- 
fense, in which this type is a very powerful adjunct to the present system 
of coast defense, as it extends the zone of resistance well out to sea.” 

In view of the limitations, restrictions and efficacy as indicated in the 
foregoing, aviation can not be relied upon as the sole, or even as the main. 
element of national defense. It is, and should be, developed and organized 
as an important and far-reaching arm of the military and naval defense 
forces. 

There is alloted to the Air Service today 921 officers. and the planned 
allotment is 4,000, with as many reserve officers as possible; there is allotted 
today flying cadets, 196. and planned. 2,500; there is allotted today of en- 
listed men, 6,564, and planned, 25,000. 

The principal organizations are now, attack squadrons, 2, planned +; 
bombardment squadrons, 8, planned, 14; pursuit squadrons, 8, planned, 25 
observation squadrons, 14, planned, 19; school squadrons, 6, planned, 34 
airship companies, 5, planned, 10; balloon companies, none, planned, 22. 

In the National Guard there are at present 14 observation squadrons 
organized, and 4 more planned, each being attached to and forming a part 
of one of the National Guard infantry divisions. 

In the Organized Reserves we have many Air Service units organized, 
although these units consist only of officer cadres. A total of some 545 
units, which have been organized to date include a G. N. Q. Air Service 
Headquarters, Army Air Service Headquarters, Corps Air Service Head- 
quarters, Wing Headquarters, Observation Attack, Bombardment and Pur- 
suit Groups, Balloon Groups, separate observation squadrons, separate air- 
ship companies, and other miscellaneous auxiliary organizations. A total 
of 4,560 officers and 606 enlisted men of the Officers’ and Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, respectively, have been assigned to these units. With further devel- 
opment of the Reserves these units could be made into efficient cadres for 
rapid expansion on mobilization. 

The Air Service is now, and until the present condition as to procure- 
ment is remedied, will be unable to take the field with its squadron at full 
war strength. The most practicable way in which the peace requirements 


excellent landing fields. 
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in material can be met is to adopt a continuing production program extend- 
ing through a period of approximately ten years with adequate annual ap- 
propriations and authorizations to make the program effective. Such a pro- 
gram is set forth in the Lassiter Board Report. 
A recent War Department estimate of the 
quired over a period of ten years in order to carry 
tained in the Lassiter Board Report is as follows: 


annual appropriations re- 
out the program con- 


Approximate 
anpual 
average 
(a) Direct appropriation to the Air Service $25,000,000 
(b) Increase in other appropriations necessary to support the 


increase in the Air Service 39,000,000 
Pay, about $16,000,000 
Q. M., about 8,000,000 
Shelter, about 10,000,000 
Others, about 5,000,000 
(c) Estimated expenditures from appropriations other than 
“Air Service” required for the present Air Service 15,000,000 
Total cost of Air Service $79,000,000 


NoTe.—lIn addition to the foregoing, there are certain surplus stocks left 
over from the war which are now being used without cost. 

It is believed that by careful study and revision of organization tables, 
and review of estimated needs, this estimate can be reduced so that the Air 
Service under this program can be obtained for an average total annual ex- 
penditure of about $60,000,000. 

Within the limits of the budget, and considering the balanced needs of 
the whole Army, the War Department is making every effort to carry out 
the recommendations of the Lassiter Board. In the budget for 1926 the 
estimate for Army Air Service was $1,434,571.20 larger than the appro- 
priation for the Army Air Service during the fiscal year 1925. This amount, 
together with the sum of $2,150,000 of contract authorization for the pro- 
duction and purchase of new airplanes and air equipment, provides a total 
increase in 1926 over the amount appropriated in 1925 of $3,584.571.20. 
This increase for the Air Service was made by the War Department, not- 
withstanding the fact that the total War Department budget was decreased 
— below the amount appropriated for it during the fiseal year 

5. 

Out of the funds for the Air Service in the budget for 1926 it is pro- 
posed to expend a total of $6,550,000 for the purchase of new aircraft 
($4,400,000 from the cash appropriation and $2,150,000 under the contract 
authorization). Further increases are contemplated in the 1927 budget. 

The War Department fully appreciated the value of all officers having 
aerial experience and a workable knowledge of the Air Service capabilities. 
Immediately following the World War theoretical instruction in aviation 
was introduced in the curriculum of all schools of the Army; i. e., West 
Point, the Special Service Schools of each branch, the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leavenworth and the Army War College at Wash- 
ington. Later, this instruction included some opportunity for voluntary 
aerial flights. For some years each graduating class of West Point has had 
two weeks’ aerial experience, and at the other schools officers have been 
given an opportunity to go into the air. 

Recently the War Department has adopted the following policy cover- 
ing flying experience for officers of the Army: 

(a) Aerial experience should be recognized as at least ten hours in the air. 

(b) Immediately after the graduation leave from the U. S. Military 
Academy, all graduated cadets will be sent to an Air Service flying field, and 
there be afforded an opportunity to take a course in actual experience, in- 
volving about ten hours in the air. 

(ec) That during their first fifteen years of commissioned service all offi- 
cers of combatant branches who have not had their aerial experience after 
graduation from the U. S. Military Academy, will be given an opportunity 
to have this experience in the air. That the instruction contemplated in this 
subparagraph apply initially to the combatant officers now in the Army 
who have been commissioned in the Regular Army since November 11, 1918, 
and who were not commissioned officers of the Army of the United States, 
nor cadets at the U. S. Military Academy prior to that date. 

(d) That all student officers at the Command and General Staff School 
be afforded an opportunity, during their course at that school, to have ap- 
proximately ten hours of actual experience in the air. 

(e) That no officer should be allowed to make flights as contemplated 
herein unless he shall pass such physical examination as may, in addition 
to the ordinary officers’ annual physical examination, be recommended by 
the Surgeon General. 

(f) The curriculum of all officers’ schools will contain appropriate 
courses in the tactics and technique of the Air Service and in its combined 
use with other arms. 

The Federal agencies for effecting cooperation and avoiding duplication 
in Federal aviation activities today are as follows: 

The Joint Army and Navy Board and the Joint Army and Navy Plan- 
ning Committee: 

The Aeronautical Board: 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics ; 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board. 

The composition and functions of these agencies are as follows: 

(a) The Joint Army and Navy Board and Joint Army and Navy 
Planning Committee 
1. In order to secure complete cooperation and coordination in all 
matters and policies involving joint action of the Army and 
Navy relative to the national defense the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, in a joint order dated July 24, 1919, 
have agreed: 
a. Upon the reorganization of the Joint Army 
Board with the following membership : 
(1) For the Army: The Chief of Staff; the Deputy 
Chief of Staff; and ‘ 





and Navy 


the Assistant Chief of 
Staff. War Plans Division. , 
(2) For the Navy: The Chief of Naval Operations ; 


the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations; the 
Director War Plans Division, Office of Naval 
Operations. 

b. The Joint Army and Navy Board will take cognizance of 
questions referred to it by proper authority, involving 
joint action of the Army and Navy and Joint Army and 
Navy policy relative to the national defense. 


It will 
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also have the duty of originating consideration of such 
objects when in its judgment necessary, and is respon- 
sible for recommending to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, jointly, whatever it considers 
essential to establish the sufficiency and efficiency of 
cooperation and coordination of effort between the 
Army and the Navy. : 

2. In order to provide an agency for detailed investigations, study 
and development of policies, projects, and plans relative to the 
national defense and involving joint action of the Army and 
Navy the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy have 
further agreed: i 

a. Upon the organization of a Joint Army and Navy Plan- 
ning Committee consisting of: 

(1) The Army: Three or more members of the War 
Plans Division, General Staff, to be designated 
by the Chief of Staff. 

(2) For the Navy: Three or more members of the 
War Plans Division, Office of Naval Opera- 
tions to be designated by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

b. The Joint Army and Navy Planning Committee will in- 
vestigate, study and report upon questions relative to 
the national defense and involving joint action of the 
Army and Navy referred to it by the Joint Army and 
Navy Board. It will also have the duty of originating 
consideration of such subjects when in its judgment 
necessary. The members of this committee are author- 
ized to consult and confer freely on all matters of de- 
fense and military policy in which the Army and Navy 
are jointly concerned, and will consider this joint work 
as their most important duty. 

The Aeronautical Board. 

1. The Aeronautical Board will investigate, study and report upon 
all questions affecting jointly the development and employment 
of the Army Air Service and naval aviation referred to it by 
the Secretary of the Navy, or by the Joint Board. It will also 
be charged with the duty of originating consideration of such 
subjects when, in its judgment, it is necessary, and of recom- 
mending whatever it considers essential to establish sufficiency 
and efficiency of cooperation and coordination of effort between 
the Army Air Service and naval aviation. 

2. In the execution of the foregoing, the following will govern : 

a. All recommendations of the Aeronautical Board affecting 
joint policies or joint plans for the tactical or strategi- 
eal employment of aircraft or for the location of air sta- 
tions will be addressed to the Joint Board for consid- 
eration and recommendation to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

b. The Aeronautical Board will formulate and submit to the 
Joint Board for approval suitable joint Army and Navy 
Aircraft problems to be carried out each year. 

e. The Chief of Air Service of the Army and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy will submit to the 
Aeronautical Board all questions which concern jointly 
the Army Air Service and naval aviation. 

d. The development of new types of aircraft, aircraft motors, 
and aireraft accessories, or of weapons to be used from 
aircraft, will, so far as practicable, be assigned to the 
Army or Navy and shall be carried on only by the 
service to which assigned. This restriction will not 
prevent the employment by either the Army or Navy 
of any types of aircraft or weapons which, after de- 
velopment, are considered to be necessary for the ac 
complishment of its functions. Questions relating to 
the development of new types of aircraft, aireraft mo- 
tors and accessories or weapons to be used from air- 
craft will be referred to the Aeronautical Board for 
recommendation as to whether the Army or Navy shall 
be charged with the development. 




























































e. Whenever possible, training, repair, and other aviatior 
facilities of either the Army or Navy will be made 


available for or be used by the Service. 
3. The Aeronautical Board is specifically charged 
lowing : 

a. Plans to prevent competition in the procurement of ma- 
terial. Before arranging to purchase aircraft, each 
service will ascertain whether aircraft of the typ 
desired can be obtained from the other service. Joint 
plans for procurement of material in time of war wil 
be submitted to the Army and Navy Munitions Board 

b. Consideration and recommendation of all projects for ex 
perimental stations on shore, for coastal air stations 
and for stations to be used jointly by the Army an 
Navy, or for extensive additions thereto. 

e. Consideration and recommendation in regard to all estr 
mates of appropriations for the aeronautical programs 
of the Army and Navy before such estimates are sul 
mitted to Congress. 

d. Coordination of the activities of the Army Air Service ané 
the naval aviation in the purchase of material abroaé 
and coordination of their activities with the aeronat- 
tical activities of other branches of the Government ane 
with civilian aeronautical organizations. 

e. Recommendations as to action to be taken on invitations 
of foreign governments to participate in aviation activ’ 
ties abroad and on the invitations of civilian orgal 
izations to participate in such activities in the Unite 
States. 

f. Cognizance of the issuing of licenses to civilians to oper 
ate aircraft in time of war. 

4. The membership of the Aeronautical Board will consist of : 

a. For the Army: F 

The Chief of Air Service, the chief of Training aa 
War Plans Division, Office of Chief of Air Service: 
one member of the War Plans Division, Gener 
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Staff, War Department, to be designated by the Chief 
of Staff of the Army. The last named member, while 
holding such office, will not be eligible for duty with 
the Joint Board or Joint Planning Committee. 

b. For the Navy: 

The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics; the Chief of 
Planning Division, Bureau of Aeronautics; one mem- 
ber of the War Plans Division, Office Chief of Naval 
Operations, to be designated by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. The last named member, while holding 
such office, will not be eligible for duty with the 
Joint Board or Joint Planning Committee. 

ce. The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

The composition and functions of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics have already been 
given, but I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that this committee of 12 members appointed 
by the President provides a most efficient existing 
Federal agency for coordination of aeronautical mat- 
ters. Its membership, drawn both from official and 
private life, with a maximum of two members from 
any one activity, insures the unbiased and unpreju- 
diced character of its recommendations. 

d. The Army and Navy Munitions Board. 

This board was created in 1922 upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Army and Navy Board, approved 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy. Its composition, duties and organization into 
committees were published by the War Department 
in General Orders No. 51, November 29, 1922. 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board consists of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Its duties are as 
follows : . shee 

“This board has the duty of coordinating the planning for acquiring 
munitions and supplies required for the Army and Navy Departments for 
war purposes or to meet the needs of any joint plans; the board has the 
duty of evolving a suitable legislative program which will enable the pro- 
curement program to be put into effect.” 

Its organization includes the following committees: 

The Procurement Policy Committee. 

The General Supply Committee. 

The Ordnance Committee. 

The Aircraft Committee. 

The Medical Committee. 

The Communication Applicants Committee. 

The Chemical Warfare Committee. 

The Public Works Committee. 

The Power-plant, Machinéry, and Machine-tool Committee. 

The Marine Construction Committee. 

The first and fourth of the above committees are of particular interest 
in connection with the coordination of Army and Navy needs in the pro- 
curement of aircraft and aeronautical material. The composition and 
functions of these two committees are as follows: : 

“The Procurement Policy Committee. This will consist of the chief 
of the procurement division, Office of the Assistant Secretary of War. and 
one officer of the Navy, to be designated by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. This committee is charged with the duty of recommending 
policies regarding procurement of supplies, coordinating the work of the 
other committee, and considering such other matters as may be referred 
to it by the Army and Navy Munitions Board. , in 

“The Aircraft Committee. This will consist of the Chief of the Air 
Service of the Army and the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronauties of the 
Navy. This committee will have cognizance of procurement plans for 
aeronautical material and will make suitable recommendations regarding 
same. 

In addition to the foregoine, the proposed Bureau of Civil Air Navi- 
gation in the Department of tummerce will provide an additional agency 
for coordinating all Federal aviation activities, especially in their relation 
to civil and commercial aviation. 

The witness then gave departmental figures on air forces of the leading 
world powers. ‘4 
_ Our future requirements in aviation will be considered under two head- 
ings. “Military Aviation” and “Civil Aviation.” 

During and since the World War the rapid development of aviation 
has caused many changes in the methods of warfare and the question has 
arisen as to whether or not this new weapon has created a new arm of 
the National Defense—air power—which is coordinate and not auxiliary 
to the two older services. Since the war the speed and endurance of air- 
planes of all types have nearly doubled, but with all this remarkable de- 
velopment in the technical and engineering accomplishments in aviation, 
its fundamental limitations remain the same. These fundamental limita- 
tions which can never be overcome, no matter how remarkable the techni- 
cal development may be, are the reliance of aviation upon land or sea bases, 
trom which to operate. The air force can maintain itself in the air only 
afew hours without returning to a base. This necessarily means that the 
bases for the air force are even more important than for the Navy. 

Without adequate bases an air force cannot function and yet. where 
are these bases and who is to control them? They are not in the air, but 
must necessarily be on the land or on the sea. They must be protected 
Trom attack by an army or a navy. They must be provided with supplies 
over a line of communication—and the supplies needed for an air force 
are more multitudinous than for any other arm of the service. When the 
alr force is prepared to operate, maintain and protect from all hostile 
forces its own line of communication and its own bases, then there may be 
some reason for establishing an air force as an independent branch of the 
national defense, but until that time, and as long as it must fight based 
on areas within the control of the Army, it is certain that its operations 
must be controlled by the commander of these areas. 

The Army can fully control only on the land, the Navy ean fully control 
oly on the sea, Aviation can fully control neither the land nor the sea. 
But its ability to control the air over the land or the sea is of vital impor- 
tance to the Army and the Navy in their respective spheres. Permanent 
control of the land is what is sought in warfare. 
wae missions of the Army and the Navy have been defined and respon- 
gu allocated to the two services within their separate spheres of 





With the missions of the Army and Navy as defined, it is difficult to 
see how any mission can be prescribed for a third coordinate defense force 
such as the separate air force advocated by some. The proponents of such 
a separate air force define its mission as aerial defense of the United States 
and its possessions. 

When one visualizes 80 percent of this air force as nonflyers who never 
leave the ground establishments required for housing personnel and equip- 
ment, providing landing fields, supply depots, maintenance and repair shops, 
production and testing facilities, training centers, and the many other 
ground establishments necessary for the operation of this air force, it is 
difficult to conceive of such a force directing its operations in any given 
direction without immediately demanding large land or sea forces for the 
protection of its ground establishments with consequent overlapping and 
conflicting responsibility in every theatre of operation. 

Proponents of a separate Air Force endeavor to magnify the possible 
overlapping of functions along the coast. Where there is any overlapping 
the functions are minor in comparison to the broad question of national 
defense. It would be folly to base the organization of our national defense 
forces primarily on a desire to avoid such minor overlapping of functions. 
What little duplication exists may prove to be a good thing in an emer- 
gency. Any unnecessary duplications in time of peace in installations and 
plants can and must be corrected by administrative action. 

The War Department is convinced that aviation in the next war will 
play a greater part than it did in the last war—just as motor transport 
in the World War was more effective than in any previous war; and just 
as artillery had a more preponderant effect in the battles of the World 
War than it had in our Civil War. 

We hear today “that the basic need of aviation is unity of command, 
that is te say, a separate air force.” I submit that a separate air force 
is not unity of command but opposite. In warfare unity of command is 
essential. If a separate air force is added to the now separate land and 
sea forces, with no coordinating authority, other than the President, it 
would simply add one more additional uncoordinated agency to those al- 
ready established for the national defense. It would be far better to 
concentrate our efforts on providing all available power within the two 
established agencies—the Army and the Navy—than to make confusion 
worse confounded by adding a third separate and independent agency. 
An independent air force is essentially unsound from a military stand- 
point, and there can be no advantages of sufficient weight to offset this 
fundamental error. 

As for a department of national defense, with the Army, Navy and 
Air Force subordinate thereto, such a solution of the difficulty is quite 
appealing on theoretical grounds alone, but when one considers the prac- 
tical difficulties of consolidating our two long-established defense forces— 
the Army and the Navy; and especially the many civil functions now car- 
ried on in the War and Navy Departments, it is not surprising that such 
a step is not advocated seriously by any except those unfamiliar with the 
details involved. 

A separate Air Corps under the War Department has been proposed, 
of a similar nature to the Marine Corps now in the Navy Department. 
It is difficult to conceive of any advantages for such a solution unless the 
proposed Corps would approach in independence the nature of a Sepa- 
“ate Air Service, in which it would have all of the disadvantages already 
indicated for such a separate service, without gaining any corresponding 
advantages. : 

I have stated that the War Department does not believe in an inde- 
pendent air force. By that I do not mean that our military air force will 
not frequently have missions assigned it which will be at considerable 
distance from our land or sea forces. Such operations are almost certain 
to be necessary, especially upon the outbreak of war and during its early 
stages. The exact objective selected for attack, however, will depend 
primarily upon our own or the enemy’s operations on land or sea, and 
the air force if it is to be of assistance in accomplishing the national 
objective must be given its mission by the commander of the combined 





operations. ect 

There is a tendency by some to advocate that the development of civil 
aviation be dependent on the organization and development of military 
aviation. This, the War Department believes, is wrong in principle and 
contrary to our national customs and experience. In accordance with 
our aecepted theory and practice of national defense, civil aviation must 
never be subordinate to or controlled by military aviation, as it might be 
were they both in the same executive department. Furthermore, as avia- 
tion is developing so rapidly and the cost of maintaining adequate air 
fleets for war purposes is prohibitive, no nation contemplates maintain- 
ing in its military forces the aviation to be used in an emergency. The 
necessary reserves of both personnel and materiel must be made available 
through the development of civil aviation. 

The development of civil aviation depends upon: 

(a) Legislation for the regulation of civil air navigation ; 

(b) Federal encouragement and assistance to commercial aviation ; 

(c) A healthy aircraft industry ; 

(d) The continuation and progress of scientifie research and experi- 

mental work in aeronautics and aircraft design. 

The development of civil aviation in the United States is impossible 
without federal laws and regulations for the navigation of the air, licens- 
ing of planes and pilots and the inspection of aircraft. 

The state of the aircraft industry in the United States today is par- 
ticularly to be deplored. Due to lack of any appreciable use of aircraft 
for commercial purposes, our factories have been mainly dependent upon 
appropriations provided annually by Congress for federal aviation. 

There are today fifteen or twenty civilian plants capable of producing 
airplanes, and a number of others which could be placed in operation or 
which could be converted into airplane factories. It is estimated that 
the present rate per month is about 40 or 50 planes and that under war 
conditions it could reach 400 per month at the end of six months and 
5,350 at the end of twelve months. 

There are three tirms now producing airplane engines and under war 
emergency a number of others, mostly automobile factories, could enter 
production and should be able to keep pace with plane production. But 
the time involved in converting these factories is considerable and a remedy 
is essential from a defense standpoint in order to insure a rate of pro- 
duction sufficient to provide the aircraft needed in an emergency. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJOR GENERAL MASON M. PATRICK, 
CHIEF OF THE AIR SERVICE, UNITED STATES ARMY 


I shall endeavor to give, as best I can, a picture of the Air Service as 
it is; of some of the difficulties that have confronted us; some of the prob- 
lems that we have had to solve, and certain suggestions which will be 
expressions of my own personal opinion, as to what should be done to 
bring about a better state of affairs. 

The Air Service as now constituted consists of 904 officers, 903 flying 
cadets, and 8,601 men. These members are entirely too small to carry 
out the mission of the Air Service, either in peace or in war. 

The report of the so-called Lassiter Board recommended that the Air 
Service should consist of 4.000 officers, 2.500 flying cadets, and of 25,000 
That was the peace strength, and for war strength it was 


enlisted men. 
to be greatly expanded. These numbers, 4,000 officers, contrast with the 
904 we have, and the 25,000 men with the 8,601 which we had on the 


30th of June. 

The Secretary this morning gave his own opinion of that, and it was 
gratifying te have him say that he believed they were not excelled by the 
men in the similar services elsewhere. 

Ve have, according to these figures 
ice, 26 of the most modern type of pursuit planes, 
statement that that number is larger than the same modern most up-to- 
date pursuit planes possessed by any other country in the world. We 
are that much ahead of them. In addition, I have placed orders for other 
planes of that same type. 


here, in being and in actual servy- 
I think it is a correct 


We have on hand today something over 10,000 Liberty Motors. Since 
the war others have been devised and built which are better. Nevertheless, 
these Liberty Motors represent an expenditure of about $40,000,000. That 


is a modest and conservative estimate of their cost. Shall we serap them. 
build new planes, and put in new and better motors, and let them go? 
[I thought not. I therefore endeavored to obtain a plane which would 
take that motor, toe take the place of the observation planes, and which 
would be the equal of any other observation plane any other country had. 
We have designed a plane which can take that motor, or a motor of more 
powerful design. 

The Army and the Navy and everyone was suddenly impressed with 


the fact that aireraft could successfully attack surface vessels. It fol- 
lowed that the designers of those vessels naturally made them stronger 


and we have yet to find out what will be the maximum size of bomb we 
have to carry in order to attack those vessels. I ean say, however, after 
considerable study, that probably 90 percent of the targets could be at- 
tacked by bombs that weighed not more than 2,000 pounds. The strongest 
battleships, if battleships are still in use, may make it necessary to employ 
larger quantities of explosives. Therefore, some of the bombing equip- 
ment must be adapted to carry bombs of these greater weights. 

The Air Service is concentrating a very large part of its effort upon 
training men to fly. I have had the two schools of flying, the primary 
and the advanced flying school near San Antonio, Texas, with a large 
amount of equipment and a considerable number of officers, and there is 
more flying down there than anywhere else in the United States. This 
training period covers about a year. At the schools we take in flying 
cadets who are enlisted and are selected after a physical and mental exam- 
ination; we take in newly commissioned officers who have come into the 
Air Service, either from civil life or from West Point, and give them 
there this heavier-than-air training, and at the same time we are operat- 
ing at Seott Field, near St. Louis, a school for training lighter-than-air 
oflicers. 

During the last three years I have made a constant effort to make 
flying, and particularly flying training, safer. We have found that flying 
is something that is born in one, and that it cannot really be taught. A 
man can fly or he cannot, just as a man can sing or cannot, and the 
sooner we find out that he cannot, the better for him and the better for 
us. 

In the last few years I have asked for large sums of money for the Air 
Service. For the fiscal year 1923, I asked for $26,000,000. After going 
through these various steps the sum appropriated was $12,700,000. For 
1924, I asked in round numbers for $18,000,000, and the sum appropri- 
ated was $12,426,000. For 1925, I told the War Department that I would 
need $43,000,000 if we endeavored to secure the necessary amount of 
equipment to provide for the existing Air Service organization, and that 
which they allowed by table of organization. I realized that that sum 
was larger than could possibly be obtained and I therefore recommended 
that we be given $25,000,000 for three successive years, in order that that 
equipment might be brought up, and at the end of the expenditure of the 
last $25,000,000 I, would have equipment enough for the entire Air Serv- 
ice as it then existed and now exists. 

In response to that recommendation for $25,000,000, there were ap- 
propriated $12,435,000. 

For 1926, I renewed the recommendation of $25,000,000 and the ap- 
propriation was $14,700,000, with a contract authorization of $2,160,000. 

For the coming year I have again recommended in round numbers 
$25,000,000. 

_ During the last year, by the mandatory provision of law, I was re- 
quired to spend in round numbers about $3,600,000 for aircraft. By re- 
pairing here and there I got another $1,000,000, so I was able to spend 
about $4,600,000. On the aircraft bought with last year’s money I pro- 
cured nine transport planes—I have not mentioned them before; that is 
a new development. We figure that we can transport our personnel and 
materiel by air more quickly than in any other way, and we are design- 
ing and building a few planes and testing that theory. I bought two 
ambulance planes, one of which I sent down to Panama. Conditions 
there are such that if an airplane crashes any distance from the field. 
the means of communication are very poor, and wounded have to be 
brought up on muleback, and it takes days. The embulance plane there, 
in case of such an emergency, can remove them in an hour or two. 

Of the old DH planes, I have remodeled a hundred and built a new 
fuselage of steel tubing. making a stronger plane that will last longer. 
In order to test out all metal construction, I have placed an order for 


five planes with one of the aircraft manufacturers, and they are to be 
contrasted, their endurance, their ease of maintenance, with precisely sim- 
ilar planes made in a similar way, of wooden fabric covered material. 
have bought nine amphibion planes, planes that will land either on 
the land or on water, 50 of the most modern and up-to-date primary train- 
ing planes, 45 of the new pursuit planes—I had already 26 of them, as I 
told you a moment ago, and I have placed orders for 45 more. 


Of the 





new Liberty type motors, I placed orders for 75, and another observation 
plane with a different engine, and some more powerful, I placed orders 
for 10. That means that with the appropriations available during the 
fiscal year ended last June, I provided for 305 practically new planes. 

With the money that is available for this year, the current fiscal year, 
I have already placed an order for 50 of the modern type of primary 
training planes, and for 25 more of these pursuit planes, and there wil] 
be placed in a few days an additional order for 25 of the same pursuit 
planes, 50 more training planes of the primary type will be purchased, 
and I shall buy 50 planes of the advanced training type and 40 bombing 
planes. 

The last I might modify somewhat. I have just 
50 of a single engine bombing plane. I expect to get these and give them 
a service test before the end of this fiscal year. At the same time I am 
having designed a twin engine bombing plane which may be better so that 
I am rather reserving the right to modify the bombardment part of this 
program, but if I do the money thus saved will be placed in other brand 
new types of planes with which the Air Service will be equipped. 

The Committee understands, of course, that I have touched merely 
upon the airplanes. In addition, we have to buy new engines, remodel 
the Liberty engine, buy parachutes, and various other accessories which 
go on or are used with the aircraft we employ. 

The next subject I have here is the mission of the Air Service in both 
peace and war. I think that that has been practically sufficiently covereg 
by the Secretary, General Hines and General Drum. I will be exceedingly 
brief and say that my own conception of their mission in peace is to pre- 
pare for war by (1) training an adequate nucleus of personnel; (2) de. 
veloping suitable tactical and training aircraft, procuring enough to equip 
existing organizations; (3) testing and perfecting plans of operations; 
(4) doing all in our power to maintain and keep in condition an adequate 
aircraft industry. 
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Second, in time of war to further the national war policy by our 
offensive and defensive action, and by assisting the military forces and 


other military forces in land or sea action. 

The Army Air Service is dealt with by the War Department and the 
officials thereof as they deal with all other branches, with this exception: 
It has been regarded, I think, rather as a stepchild than as a real menm- 
ber of the family, and in some cases its motives have been questioned and 
its recommendations have either been ignored or denied. 

am careful to impugn the motives of no one. I believe very 
oughly that the War Department has done the best that it knew 
It is a fact, however, that the coming into being of this new arm has 
somewhat lessened the importance of every other combat arm of the 
Army. Reaching out over the sea, as it can, far beyond the range of 
coast defense guns, it has somewhat minimized the necessity of fixed coast 
defenses. Tha Navy, formerly the eyes of the Army, its main mission 
reconnoissance, has had that function largely taken away from it, the Air 
Service rising to greater heights, looking over much larger areas of the 
terrain below, using aerial photography has minimized the importance of 
the Navy as a reconnoissance agency. With the machine guns and bombs, 
attacking objectives on the ground beyond the range of field artillery. it 
has lessened the importance of that arm. The infantry, heretofore and 
still, if you will, the backbone of all armies according to the opinions of 
some of the best military geniuses of the world, may not have to come in 
contact with enemy infantry. 

It is human nature that under these circumstances the coming into 
being of this arm has not been so greatly welcomed by those whom it in 
a measure at least displaces, and the result is that every recommenda- 
tion that I have had to put forward must be passed upon by men with 
that trend of thought, men trained in those old schools, and they have 
not realized I think the full importance of the air arm. I think they are 
being educated, and I think that the importance of the arm is being im- 
pressed upon them more and more every day, but it was a long time be- 
fore I could get any one to recognize the fact that there is what we now 
eall an air force. The term is used now by the Army Staff, is used by 
the schools, but I had to fight for it for about three years before I could 
get it adopted and get it realized that there was such a thing. There has 
been too much a tendency to consider the Air Service as a purely auxil- 
iary arm. It is not. It goes beyond that. The Air Service has functions 
of its own to fulfill. I have recommended many things to the War De 
partment. Some have been approved, some have been disapproved. 


thor- 
how, 


The 
position of my officers on the promotion list is one of the sore points of 
the Air Service. 

As a matter of fact I think we have got to revise most of our ideas of 
national defense. This national defense doctrine must be rebuilt on three 
fundaments as determined by practical requirements rather than at pres- 
ent upon two fundaments as determined by the administrative organiza- 
tions involved, the Army and the Navy. There are three phases that 
must occur successively in any attack upon the Continental United States 
or its outlying territories, and these are the fundamentals which we may 
denote as the “sea action phase,” the “air action phase.” and the “land ac- 
tion phase” for the reason that sea power, air power and land power lave 
the dominant role therein, respectively. The primary responsibility for 
the action in each of these phases must be definitely fixed on the arm 
playing the dominant role and the action on the other arm made subordi- 
nate to the policies of the dominant arm. 

The sea action theater of operation normally includes only the sea 
area beyond the effective range of shore based aircraft to be taken at 
present as the area beyond the line paralleling our coasts and 200 miles 
distant therefrom. The air action theater has this line as its outer limit 
and as its inner limit a line paralleling our coasts and distant therefrom 
as determined by the limit of effective range of the artillery that is or can 
be emplaced along the coast. The land action theater has this last line 
as an outer limit and no inner limit. The definite limit set forth above 
would apply only in the theoretically normal case and they are atilized 
in this discussion primarily in the interest of brevity and clarity. 

As we view it in the first or sea action phase, sea power may be con- 
ceded to be dominant at the present stage of air power development, al- 
though sea power to continue to be effective, must steadily increase the 
preparation of air to naval strength. If our high seas fleet is equal to or 
greater in strength than the enemy’s, we can assume it will secure 2 
favorable decision in combat with the latter in this area or will drive it 
into its home port. In this case no important defensive action will be 
required of either air or land power. If inferior in strength, our fleet will 
either be destroyed in battle or driven within the theater in which al 
power has the dominant role. 
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It is in connection with this second, or air action phase, that we must 
concentrate to secure proper organization and coordination of effort. 
Some naval elements will be present in the air action theater and since 
both logically and as prescribed by law the army air service must consti- 
tute our land-based air power, the high command of our land power must 
recognize that the mission which air power is. performing during this 
phase is separate and distinct from the function it performs in support of 
land power. 

In the normal case no enemy main fleet will come within the range of 
our shore based aircraft unless it has defeated or can defeat our main 
fleet. Similarly the enemy main fleet will never approach the inner limit 
of the air action theater unless it has or can defeat our air power. A 
proper doctrine would therefore require that all sea power and land power 
efforts during the second phase should be concentrated on making our air 
power most efficient. , ; ; 

If our fundamental national defense doctrine is modernized and re- 
yised to agree with the viewpoints set forth here, then there are certain 
measures of economy and efficiency which can readily be adopted. We 
were given a very clear definition, by the Acting Secretary of War, of 
the mission of the air service in this air action phase of national defense. 
We were told by General Drum that that was the only place, along the 
coastal area, that there was any great amount of conflict, and he mini- 
mized the importance of that. But as an attack, if it comes upon the 
Continental United States or its possessions, will have these phases, the 
way in whieh that particular part of this attack is handled, will be of 
supreme importance, and I think that the overlapping of the functions of 
the Army and Navy there is the thing which must be taken up and must 
be settled. 

We should also revise Continental United States and insular land and 
air defense land to provide for air sectors laid down to meet air tactical 
requirements during the air action phase without regard to requirements 
of ground elements of the land action phase. 

The utilization of all aircraft available in a given sector as a_ single 
command during the air action phase and the providing of a similar and 
direct chain of air responsibility and command under the army high com- 
mander during that phase. 

The abandonment of certain of our fixed harbor defenses whose func- 
tions can be efficiently and economically taken over by aircraft. 

We draw a very clear distinction between the work to be done in the 
air, the work to be done on or under the water, and the work to be done 
on land. If this doctrine be correct it carries with it a revision of our 
national defense policy, and, as a corrollary thereto, a change in certain 
of our organizations. 

I can say here that I believe very thoroughly in this Department of 
National Defense as an ultimate and ideal solution of the problem that 
now confronts us. At present the President constitutionally is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. He has no time to settle their 
petty or their large squabbles even when peace reigns, and in time of war 
he is so taken up with other things that he can do nothing. I am satis- 
fed that a Minister of Defense, who would stand between the President 
and these warring agencies, would be advantageous, and such an agency 
could settle almost every question that would arise. I believe that that 
minister of defense, however, should have under his air component, his 
sea component and his land component. I do not think, however, that 
the time is yet propitious or right for so radical a departure, and I have 
recommended, and I repeat here merely what I have recommended already 
to the War Department, a step in that direction. I believe this is a step 
which should be taken, and which should be taken now. 

1 have recommended that the air service be given a semi-autominous 
status and be allowed to develop without the handicap now placed upon 
it; that it be fermed into an air corps and that the chief of that corps 
report to the Secretary of War, just as at present the Chief of the Ma- 
rine Corps reports to the Secretary of the Navy, but is not under the 
Navy Department in any other way. ‘ ‘ 

Answering specifically your question “Should the present organization 
be continued substantially in present form?’ I should say no. I believe 
that there is a real reason for a change—not a change for the sake of 
change, but a change in order that the national defense may be better than 
it can possibly be under this present organization, and in that I am ad- 
vocating no more and no less than these other officers who have appeared 
before you today have advocated. Their sole end and aim is—I know 
theirs and I know mine—is that this national defense may be perfected 
and may proceed upon the best, the sanest and the most economical lines. 

Your second question is “should there be a single air service main- 
tained for national defense but under the Army or the Navy?’ There 
should be an air force operating under the Secretary of War and under 
the War Department itself to provide for national defense. 

I have likewise answered your third question in saying that I believe 
there should be an organization somewhat analagous to that of the Ma- 
rine Corps. , 

I do not believe that there should be a Department of Aeronautics 
with an additional Cabinet Minister. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is just one other thought that I want to 
stress, if I may, and that is the necessity for a separate budget for the 
air service, no matter what be its organization. At present no one knows 
what air effort of the United States is costing. 

Somebody, somewhere, somehow, must decide upon the total amount 
that is to be spent by the United States for its air development; that 
same agency must determine how much of that will be devoted to the 
Navy air development and how much shall be devoted to the Army air 
development. At present nothing of the sort is done. 

The Chairman: In the first part of your testimony you spoke of the 
condition of your planes and compared them with the condition of planes 
of other countries. Could you tell us how many accidents there were in 
the last year, that you have in your records, and I presume that would 
be the year ending June 30, last year? 

During the fiscal year 1925 the air service flew—and I will use round 
numbers if I may—150.000 hours. During that time, exclusive of train- 
ing, we had 24 fatal accidents. In training we had four, so that the total 
number of fatal accidents during the fiscal year was 28. Those accidents, 
or some of them, involve more than one person, the total number of fa- 
talities during the fiseal year, exclusive of training, was 31; in training 
fi; so that the total number of lives lost during the last fiscal year was 37. 

In this particular year we flew 4,138 aircraft hours per fatal accident. 
In flying, exclusive of training; in training we flew 12,786 hours, so that 
the average number of aircraft hours, both training and otherwise, was 
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5,369 per fatal accident. We lost 37 lives. In flying other than training, 
we flew 3,199 hours, and in training we flew 8,524, so that the actual 
number of hours flown was 4,063. They flew approximately 8,000,000 
miles in doing flying other than training, and we flew in round numbers 
3,000,000 miles in training. The approximate number of miles flown per 
fatality, exclusive of training was 250,943, and in training alone 511,441. 

As to the causes of accident, we had 25 which were termed power 
plant failure, that is some failure in the motors. They constituted 17.9 
percent of the total accidents. Due to error in judgment—terminology 
which I regret I have to use, but I think the Committee will understand 
it means just this, that taking all of the automobile accidents and a very 
large percentage of them is due to some fault of the driver, not the fault 
of the apparatus that he drives.’ So, too, in aircraft. A considerable 
percentage of the accidents is due to something that the operator does or 
leaves undone, some little error of judgment—sometimes very small. They 
constituted 57 percent of all air accidents last year. Due to so-called 
structural failures, that is failure of the aircraft, we had three, which 
constituted 10.7 percent. Due to weather conditions when planes were 
forced down, that constituted 10.7 percent. Due to unknown causes, we 
had only one, the cause of which we could not determine, and that con- 
stituted 3.9 percent. In that connection, in order to show the degree of 
safety that we have obtained, I hope I will be permitted to put in these 
figures, sir, and these are now calendar years and not fiscal years: In 
the calendar year 1921 we had a fatality for every 73,631 miles flown; the 
calendar year 1924 we had a fatality for every 244,461 miles flown, or 
in other words, something over three times that in 1921. 

In training in 1921 we had a fatality for every 1,420 hours flown. In 
1925 that figure had increased to 3,411 hours; and in the calendar year 
1924 it went up to 5,223 hours, or four times as many hours flown per 
fatality in 1921. 

I think they should credit these officers of mine with constructive 
commissioned service. For example, where a man has been actually in 
the service for eighteen months before he obtained his commission, and 
when other men had been commissioned after two or three months in the 
training camps, I wanted them to hold that these particular men of mine, 
using the illustration, should have 15 months constructive commissioned 
service. Had that been applied to all of them it would have put them 
practically on a parity with other officers on the promotion list. 

I suggested that if that could not be done that they be scattered uni- 
formly throughout the promotion list. That the Air Service officers, and 
I am using. this merely by way of illustration, one-fifth of the total in a 
particular grade, that every fifth man on that list should be an Air Service 
officer. And in case of a vacancy caused by fatality it should be filled 
by the promotion of an Air Service officer. 

I suggested and stated that I greatly preferred a separate promotion 
list for Air Service officers, similar to the provisions made for officers of 
the Medical Corps, and promotion of those Air Service officers based upon 
length of service. 

Senator Bingham: Did you get any reply from the War Department 
in regard to those recommendations? 

Major General Patrick: I think after a number of months some reply 
did come back, but not one of the recommendations was approved. I 
have had also quite a good deal of trouble in connection with the propo- 
sition to transfer officers of other branches to the Air Service. 

I will say that I took that matter finally to the Secretary of War 
himself, and that he approved the position I took and issued an order 
that no one should be transferred to the Air Service without my consent. 

I hold that no man who is a flier cun be out of that service for any 
length of time without injury to his ability as a flier. If for any con- 
siderable length of time he is kept out of the air he will be much less effi- 
cient than otherwise would be the case. 

I would recommend that the fullest possible use of these fields be 
made in a commercial way—of course, to be done in a manner so as not 
to interfere with our training, and so forth. 

Major General Harbord: How do you account for the situation in 
Morocco, with all their superiority in the air, that France does not con- 
quer Morocco. 

Major General Patrick: For one thing, it is probably due to the char- 
acter of the warfare. It has been, so far as I could determine, rather a 
guerilla warfare, carried on by individual tribes, who hide behind trees 
and rocks and cannot well be sought out. Another thing, the French have 
not concentrated any considerable air fleet in Morocco until right now. I 
saw the other day that they had 150 planes, and why they have not got 
1,000 I do not know. But I do not believe that their failure, if we can so 
term it, is a valid argument against the efficacy of an air force when 
properly trained, properly equipped, and properly directed. 

Major General Harbord: Suppose you had a separate corps, would 
it mean the establishment of a school soraething like West Point, and 
tuking the boys of cadet age and training them for that service? 

Major General Patrick: I suggested once, General Harbord, and I do 
not think I have any reason to change my mind, that all of these men 
should have a certain basic training. I should like to have them go to 
West Point and, of course, to Annapolis, and at the end of two years, 
when they had acquired a certain amount of military training, they should 
go to an aeronautical training school to get a certain amount of aero- 
nautical training. So I answer your question yes, some kind of an aero- 
nautical school. 

Major General Harbord: Now, if you had your separate corps, they 
would have to be with the Army, and under such control 

Major General Patrick (Interposing) : They would have to be with the 
Army and under absolute control. 

Major General Harbord: And yet I understand you do not want them 
as a separate corps. Suppose they go with the corps, does not the corps 
commander command his corps? 

Major General Patrick: Oh, yes; and everything attached to his 
corps, but the precise unit would be commanded by a flying officer. 

Major General Harbord: Would it be your idea that they would have 
their own supply department? 

Major General Patrick: No; not their own supply department, for 
subsistence and clothing, and so forth; but as to their flying equipment, 
they would have to secure their own material, of course. 

Major General Harbord: Would they have their own machinery for 
the conduct of courts-martial? 

Mr. Coffin: Have you not changed your views entirely since you came 
into the Air Service as to its relative importance? 
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Major General Patrick: When I came into it I knew nothing of its 
importance, or anything else about it. Five years ago when the question 
was raised as to whether it should be a separate or connected air service 
with the light I then had, I was opposed to it. I then recommended its 
establishment in the Bureau of Commerce. 

Representative Vinson: In your judgment can aircraft perform ali 
the mission of the fleet? 

Major General Patrick: No, sir. There must still be a fleet. Now, 
what will constitute that fleet is a very serious and acute question. I 
have never yet stated, or held, that battleships were useless appendages. 
I say this, that aircraft can sink or put out of commission any surface 
vessel that was ever yet designed or built. 

Representative Vinson: Yes, and in view of that statement do you 
think we should keep our battle fleet up, as allowed us by the Conference? 

Major General Patrick: I think our naval strength should be as 
great but whether in Naval aircraft, battleships or carriers, I do not know. 

The Chairman: I would like to have your opinion on that question 
as an air man, whether or not there is any continental power today, with 
the air forces that they now have, that could destroy our Atlantic sea- 
board with the defenses that we now have in the air and otherwise? 

Major General Patrick: Mr. Morrow, whether they could do it today 
or do it tomorrow I do not know. With the development and the building 
of aircraft carriers, unless we meet that in some way and have ourselves 
an adequate air force, I do think that we are in grave danger. 

The Chairman: Well, did I understand you =" your very clear classi- 
fication of the fields in which the Army and the Navy and the proposed 
air powers, or the air powers respectively would be ‘dominant, you gave the 
200 miles from the coast as the area that would be dominated by our 
air forces? 

Major General Patrick: That is about the limit to which the coast 
defense can reach; that is, operated from land bases. Beyond that limit 
the Navy, in my view, undertakes the defense with its aircraft, in seeking 
out an opposing enemy. 

The Chairman: And I understand you thought also on the whole our 
airplanes were about as good as the airplanes of any other power? 

Major General Patrick: Yes; in type they are about as good. 

The Chairman: The difficulty I have is how any other air power at 

the present time, with our air power as it is, is due to attack us 200 miles 
from the coast, the distance our coast is from the continent. 
* Major General Patrick: The only way would be either wiping out our 
fleet, or evading it, sending swift airplane carriers close to the coast so 
that they could launch their aircraft there. In the Hawaiian tests with 
the Langley,-it was 200 miles away from the main base it sought to 
occupy. Similarly any power could bring within that distance of our 
coast its airplane carriers, and wreak damage by the aircraft they launch, 
they could do it. Of course, it would have to be a superior air power to 
ourselves. Now, type for type, it becomes a matter of quantity rather 
than quality. 


STATEMENT OF MAJOR GENERAL JOHN L. HINES 


Senator Bingham: General Hines, you attended the Hawaiian 
maneuvers, if I remember correctly? 

Major General Hines: They showed the great importance, I think, of 
aviation, but I do not think there was anything new, or anything that I 
did not feel that I knew before, in regard to the power of aviation. 

Senator Bingham: Were any new tactics developed during the attack 
on Hawaii? 

Major General Hines: As a matter of fact, they did net take quite as 
prominent a part as I had hoped that they would. I thought that they 
would meet the blue fleet further out at sea. That was the impression 
that I had, that they would pick them up earlier than they did. 

Senator Bingham: You still think that both the Army and the Navy 
should have separate aviation establishments with shore bases? 

Major General Hines: Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Bingham: Coming to our own coast defense on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, General, do you think that similar conditions should 
prevail, and that there should be bases for Army and Navy planes along 
the coasts? 

Major General Hines: No, sir, I do not. I think that the Army 
should control all the aviation on the land, and out to wherever the battle 
fleet is. I think that the Navy's aviation role is with the fleet. In other 
words, I think that the Army should be responsible for all the naval 
installatiens and the protection of the installation on the lands, and that 
the Navy's aviation should be confined to the fleet. 

Senator Bingham: Do you think the progress which aviation has 
made makes it less necessary for Congress to provide appropriations for 
building large forts and fortifications under the Coast Artillery Corps 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts? 

Major General Hines: Yes, sir, I do, and we have discontinued a 
great many of the forts in the last three years, since I have been in the 
War Department, with that idea in view, that they are no longer neces- 
sary; but I do believe that at places like New York and San Francisco 
and other very important centers, they should have additional protection 
added by guns that we know the fleet would not dare to go against. There 
is the great advantage of a 16-inch gun. The probabilities are that it will 
never be utilized, because they will be afraid to go against it. And so, 
if you assign the defense of that to the air, something else might take the 
air off at that particular time. The air might go off on an independent 
mission. 

Senator Bingham: Why is it that it appears to be the policy of the 
War Department to have just as many cavalrymen today as air service 
men? 

Major General Hines: We have quite an important job on our hands 
in earing for the Mexican border, and that is one of the reasons that that 
eavalry is neéessary at this time, and cavalry I think will always be 
necessary in this country because it can be utilized. In my opinion the 
airplane is never going to take the place of the cavalry. The cavalry will 
always have to supplement the airplare with its reconnaissance. The 
airplane is fine for reconnaissance except on a rainy day or a foggy day, 
and it is no good then. So who is going to do the reconnoitering on the 
foggy and rainy days? The cavalry. You are bound to have it. And we 
eannot just protect our front on good days. We have to protect it on 
every day. So I think the role of the cavalry is all right. The airplane is 


a very important element in observation, and when it can be utilized in 


some cases it is very much better than the cavalry, but it is not always 
better even on a good day. The cavalry, as I recollect it, have more than 
their quota of officers on account of the single unit. That is a defect jn 
the single list as laid down by law, and always will be a defect in any 
single list we have. In other words the promotion comes iv the senior 
officer on that list and if he happens to be a cavalryman he goes to the 
cavalry, although the vacancy may have occurred in the air service or jp 
the infantry, with the result that where there is stagnation in promotion 
the head of the list in each grade—in one branch there will be all the 
senior officers from that branch of the service in all probability, with the 
result that that particular branch will have more officers in it than they 
should have, because they are cavalry officers and must be assigned to 
the cavalry. 

Representative Vinson: I could not exactly, General, understand your 
explanation; why the Lassiter Report hung fire in the Department for 
eighteen months. Will you state again why it has never been submitted 
to Congress? 

Major General Hines: Because the Secretary sent it back to the 
Secretary of War and asked him to agree to have the two programs, the 
Navy program and the Army program, considered by one committee jy 
Congress. 

Representative Vinson: Nothing has been done with this recom. 
mendation since it has been filed there, so far as trying to carry out the 
program that the joint board recommended for aviation? 

Major General Hines: No, sir, and unless we get more money I[ do 
not see how it can be carried out. 

Representative Vinson: Then this valuable document has been lying 
ever since 1923 and 1924 on somebody’s desk and never even submitted to 
the President and never been submitted to Congress? 

Major General Hines: No, sir. 

Representative Vinson: Do you think it will 
December? 

Major General Hines: I hope so; yes, sir. 

If these young officers now suffering on account of lack of promotion 
ever get into these higher grades then the Air Service will have more 
officers in those grades than it is entitled to, because they are all in a 
block, and every vacancy that occurs will go to the Air Service. Of course 
it will be a good many years before they went way down to the bottom of 
the list. I believe we ought to try to find out whether or not we have, in 
those branches now that have more officers than they are entitled to, some 
officers who could be utilized in the Air Service and transfer them there. 
That is what I recommended to the Secretary of War, and that is the 
point on which General Patrick said the Secretary of War took his view 
rather than mine. 

Major General Harbord: General Drum described to us this morn- 
ing a case where 150 airplanes went up in the air to go over to the German 
side, and while they were gone the German planes came over and bombed 
our troops. Do you know who is responsible for that? 

Major General Hines: I have heard. 

Major General Harbord: Do you mind telling? 

Major General Hines: I have heard it was General Mitchell. 


reach Congress in 





TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1925 


STATEMENT OF HON. CURTIS D. WILBUR, SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY 


All the information in the possession of the Navy Department or any 
of its officers desired by you is at your disposal when you inform us as 
to the nature of any other information you desire. With reference to the 
organization of the Air Forces the total officer force is 623, and the total 
enlisted force 3,330. With reference to the number of planes, the total 
number of planes on hand or order of service types is 1,037. 

The mission of an Air Force of the Navy in time of war must neces- 
sarily be: 

To assist the Navy in carrying out its war mission. 

Naval aviation is today organized as an integral part of the Navy 
and constitutes an arm thereof in the same manner as do battleships. 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, or mine layers. Acting as such integral 
part of the Navy its employment in time of war will fall into the following 
general classes: 

First. As an auxiliary with the other units of the Navy; to control or 
spot gunfire; to reconnoiter or scout for enemy forces; to lay smoke 
screens; to counter-attack enemy air forces seeking to attack our other 
naval units. 

Second. As combat units, to gain control of the air in order that we 
employ such control to assist in gaining a decision. 

Third. As combat units, to launch torpedoes or drop bombs and depth 
charges directed at enemy targets. 

Aviation can best accomplish the above tactical and strategical missions 
by operating as an integral part of the Navy and not as an independent 
arm. 

The mission of the Naval Air Force in time of war may then be thus 
stated—The air force is an arm of the Fleet. Its mission is to aid the 
surface units in gaining and maintaining command of the sea. It may 
best carry out this mission by gaining and maintaining control of the air 
in the theater of naval operations. 

The peace-time missions of naval aviation are based on “U. S. Naval 
Policy,” approved by the Secretary of the Navy, December 1, 1922: 


“AIR POLICY” 


“To complete rigid airships now under construction and to determine 
from their performance in service the desirability of further construction.” 

This was written, you will observe, before the Shenandoah was conm- 
pleted. 

“To build non-rigid airships for development purposes only until thei? 
usefulness shall have been proved. 

“To direct the principal air effort on that part of 
is to operate from ships of the fleet. 

“To direct development of heavier-than-air craft principally toward 
spotting planes and toward torpedo, bomb, and scout planes that can oper- 
ate from ships. To combine the three latter functions in one plane. 


° 
the air service that 
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“To develop a combat plane for use afloat. 

“To acquire combat planes only as necessary for training and for 
current requirements. 
~ “To develop a scouting seaplane of long range for operations from a 
shore base or from a tender. 

“To operate a spotting plane from each capital ship and from each 
modern cruiser. 

“To determine by trial the practicability and desirability of operating 
additional planes from capital ships and from cruisers. 

“To determine by trial the practicability and desirability of operating 
planes from destroyers and submarines. 

“To give every possible encouragement to aviation in civil life with 
a view to advancing the art and to providing aviators available for war.” 

in addition to the above, the policy contains the following clauses relat- 


ing to air units: 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


“To convert now two battle cruisers to aircraft carriers; then tg build 
additional aircraft carriers at such a rate that the United States shall 
not fall behind treaty ratios. 

“To prepare detailed type plans for immediate conversion of suitable 
merchant vessels to aircraft carriers. 

“To design aircraft carriers to carry as 
pombing, and scout planes as possible.” 


TENDERS 


“To maintain two for aircraft.” 


OPERATING POLICY 


“To keep all aircraft carriers fully manned and in active training. 

“To operate the airplane carriers with the fleet; their major mission 
vith the battleships, their secondary mission with scouts and other auxil- 
iary arms of the fleet.” 


many combined torpedo, 


PERSONNEL POLICY 


“To retain all naval aviation personnel as an integral part of the Navy.” 

In accordance with the above Naval Policy, the Department considers 
that the mission of naval aviation in time of peace is: 

“As an integral part of the Navy, to develop, train, operate and main- 
tain an air force of adequate strength to assist the Navy in accomplishing 
successfully its general mission in peace or in war.” 

The relations of the Air Service to the Army and Navy are officially set 
forth in the “Policy of the Army and Navy relating to Aircraft,” signed 
by the Secretaries of War and of the Navy. This policy was issued to the 
Navy aS a general order on July 7, 1924. 

Press comment from Great Britain, where the pendulum is already 
swinging back toward naval control for sea-going aviation, recognizes the 
soundness of our air policy. 

I would like to read an extract from Admiral Lord Beatty’s speech at 
Guildhall, on the 9th of November, 1923. 

(Reading) : 

“The capital ship, that is to say, the most powerful ship afloat, is the 
basis of sea power; it is the unit upon the support of which depends the 
freedom of action of every less powerful type of craft, it is a match for 
any ship or weapon that can be brought against it. In the distant past 
the capital ship was the triomo; today it is the battleship; tomorrow it 
may be something different, something that can fly, dive or perform other 
evolutions which today seem impossible. 

“To turn again to the air. Nowhere is the importance of this arm 
more fully recognized than in the Navy. It is not too much to say that 
in the future no fleet, no ship, will be fully equipped without aircraft. 
They are becoming an additional indispensable weapon of the fleet, as in- 
dispensable as guns or torpedoes, and as much a part of a ship’s equip- 
ment. To command a fleet in the future, an officer’s knowledge of the 
value and use of aircraft must be as intimate as his knowledge of the value 
and use of gun, torpedo, and submarine. The aeroplane has definite func- 
tions in the gunnery organizations of each ship. It may well be that the 
Commander-in-Chief and his staff will be quartered on board an airship 
carrier, During operations staff officers in aeroplanes, far in advance of 
the Fleet, should be able to give information enabling him to dispose his 
forces to the best strategic and tactical advantage. Victory may well 
depend upon this. 

‘It must be remembered that shore-based aircraft can function only 
in comparatively narrow waters. The great oceans which carry our trade 
and communications are as free from their influence as ever. As in the 
of the submarine, it is only the power which commands the sea 
that can secure the full use and freedom of action of aircraft born in 
aircraft carriers and in other vessels of the fleet. It is therefore impera- 
tive that the air arm of the Navy should be developed, unhampered, side 
by side with the gunnery arm, the torpedo arm, and the other arms which 
go to make up the efficiency of the fleet; and that a proper proportion 
of the personnel of the Navy should be devoted to its development, as is 
the case with the other arms.” 

have here a quotation from Brassey’s Naval and Shipping Annual, 
1925, along the same general line. 

In the Navy Department, the Bureau of Aeronautics is charged with 
duties relating to the design, building, fitting out and repair of Naval 
and Marine Corps Aircraft. It recommends to the Bureau of Navigation 
and Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps, the detail, disposition and aero- 
nautie training of officers and enlisted men for aeronautic activities. 

The existing administrative, industrial and scientific organization of 
our Navy Department and all of its resources have been taken advantage 
of in the development of naval aviation, with little additional overhead 
beyond the general overhead charges of the Department. 
_ For our ordnance with aireraft we use experts in 
Ordnance. 

For purchases, disbursing and supply, we use the Supply Corps. 

In the production of naval types of aircraft and their development for 
the work of the Fleet, full use is made of the expert designers and engi- 
neers of the Navy. 

Full use is made of the existing industrial facilities of the navy yards 
and naval stations to meet the Navy’s aviation requirements. 

The Board of Inspection and Survey and the naval inspectors on duty 
wherever naval material is being manufactured are utilized without change 
in organization for naval aviation purposes. 

Radio and communication for aircraft are handled by the same ad- 


case 


the Bureau of 
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ministrative and technical divisions as are used for other branches of 
the Navy. 

The same can be said for the Medical Corps, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, and so forth. 

In the Fleet the “Air Squadrons” are organized into administrative 
and tactical commands similar to the Destroyer Squadrons or the Sub- 
marine Divisions. 

We have here with us this morning three men who have commanded 
such commands, Captain Johnson, Captain Gardia, and Captain Marshall. 
They are here this morning. (Reading) : 

“They are served by the fleet supply ships, maintained by their tenders, 
carriers, or the ships having catapults to which they are attached. 

Among their duties are: 

Observation and spotting for gunfire. 

Scouting. 

Patrol and defense of temporary fleet bases. 

Gaining command of air and fleet battle. 

Bombing and torpedo attacks on enemy forces. 

Reconnaissance, bombing, and attacks on enemy forces in a landing 
operation. ‘ 

Patrol and defense of the fleet when entering or leaving fleet anchorages. 

General utility service, mail, messenger, torpedo recovery, aerial sur- 
veys, and so forth. 

The close relationship of aviation to the Navy and the absolute inter- 
dependence of aircraft and ships in warfare at sea has been demonstrated 
time and again, not only in our own but in other navys. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, on June 24, 1925, after his 
experience of more than two years in that command, states: 

“The Commander-in-Chief, as a result of his close personal observa- 
tions, desires to inform the Department that he considers any further 
agitation or argument in favor of a United Air Service or in favor of a 
separate Aviation Corps for the Navy as being entirely out of date. The 
Commander-in-Chief is unable to predict what will be the ultimate de- 
velopment of aviation material; but the developments now present in 
the fleet and in sight indicate clearly that the Air Squadrons exist as 
an arm of the fleet just as the Destroyer Squadrons and the Submarine 
Divisions exist; that they are part and parcel of the fleet, and of the 
Naval Establishment; and that the Air Squadrons cannot exist on any 
other basis for cooperation, coordination, and indoctrination. In order 
to cooperate with the fleet the personnel must go through the same train- 
ing, the same mill, and be made up of officers and men who are one and 
the same, mentally and spiritually, as the others in the fleet. They must 
not and cannot properly exist on a basis of different broad training or 
different status in any respect, and any attempt to promote such existence 
is against the best interest of the fleet and the Navy, and hence of the 
country as a whole. 

“After the experience cited above the Commander-in-Chief desires to 
inform the Department that where he is required to conduct a campaign he 
would want aeronautical units whose material had been developed and 
produced by naval authority, in accordance with specifications supplied by 
naval experience and dictated by naval requirements, to work with the 
fleet at sea, and to work around fleet bases; and he would want personnel 
which had been trained homogeneously in all the varied duties with the 
fleet at sea and around fleet bases. Both the personnel and the material 
must be under the sole control of the Navy Department, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief work with the fleet or in the fleet areas. Any other 
arrangement would be entirely unsatisfactory to any Commander-in-Chief. 

“The Commander-in-Chief informs the Department in these matters in 
order that the Department may have at hand a definite pronouncement in 
accordance with the honest experience by the officer who would be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of operations against an enemy in time of war.” 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy in 1920: 

“For this and many other reasons I strongly oppose the placing of all 
aviation activities under one department or control.” 

Committee question. Should there be a separate corps, analogous to 
the Marine Corps? ° 

Answer. No. 

A separate air corps would not be analogous in any respect whatever 
to the present Marine Corps. The Marine Corps is composed of men, 
who, first, are soldiers and who, second, have experience in going to sea. 
The Marine Corps or Marines form no vital component part of a naval 
battle. Even when present aboard ship they perform duties that are 
performed by sailor men to a greater extent and if all the Marines were 
removed from ships in a naval battle the naval battle itself would be in 
no way affected. The air forces, on the contrary, in the naval battle of 
tomorrow form a vital element or a component part of that battle. The 
effect of the batteries of our ships will be almost wholly lost without the 
assistance of air forces to make their gun fire effective on the gun range 
of the battle of tomorrow. In this respect air forces form a part of the 
ship’s batteries themselves. The air forces, therefore, is an integral part 
of the very fabric of the Navy itself. It cannot be formed into a separate 
corps analogous to the Marine Corps for the reasons given. Any attempt 
to so do consists in amputating from the Navy itself a part of its very 
being. There is no more reason for putting the men on one end of the 
guns in a separate corps than those on the other end, that is to say there 
is no more reason for putting observers and spotters in one corps than gun 
pointers in another corps. The function of one is as important as the 
other in long range firing. The argument advanced by so many young, 
inexperienced naval aviators that they desire a separate air corps analogous 
to the Marine Corps is based on utter fallacy and complete misunder- 
standing. 

Committee question. Should there be a single Air Service maintained 
for national defense but not under the Army or Navy? 

Answer. No. Armies and navies exist for employment in war. The 
purpose of the Army is to fight the nation’s battles on land; the purpose 
of the Navy is to fight the nation’s battles at sea. ‘Treaties deal with 
the manner of fighting. It is evident that the manner or method of fight- 
ing on land differs essentially from the method of fighting at sea. An 
Army. therefore, has its own tactics or method of fighting. While it 
employs guns and other weapons similar to the weapons employed in the 
Navy, it must of necessity employ them in a different manner; that is, its 
tactics differ, its method of fighting, its technique, is wholly dissimilar to 
that of necessity employed by the Navy. 7 

It has been shown that the air force is an essential component part of 
a naval battle. Its employment in a naval battle must be wholly dissimilar 
from its method of employment in a land battle. In order that it may be 
employed with its greatest efficiency and usefulness in a naval battle, it 
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must be thoroughly imbued with the Navy itself, its methods and tacties in 
battle. It cannot be trained by any organization except the Navy itself. 
A naval commander and all supporting members of the naval forces must 
spend a lifetime in studying the science of war, the tactics of naval battles, 
in order that they may be able to fight intelligently and efficiently for 
twenty minutes. This study, drill, training and preparation must be car- 
ried on in the organization in which it is to be employed. The Navy re- 
quires its own air force as a part of its very being, and as a vital element 
of a naval battle. "he Navy is unprepared both in training and in knowl- 
edge to train and prepare an air force for employment in a land battle for 
the reason that the Navy knows little of the tactics and methods of fighting 
land battles. It is believed that the Army of necessity knows just as little 
about the method of fighting naval battles at sea. 

Committee question: Should there be a single United States air service 
with a cabinet minister of its own? 

Answer: No. Some of the reasons are identical with those already 
given. If the positions advanced are sound, namely, that the air force 
forms a part of the very fabric of the Navy itself, that it is a vital com- 
ponent part of a naval battle at sea, it of necessity follows that it cannot 
be divorced from the Navy and formed into any other organization what- 
ever under any other authority whatever, and if it is divorced from the 
Navy it must be returned to the N: avy for actual duty. It is believed that 
the idea of a separate, single air service is based on the fallacy that air 
forces operate in the air. Modern armies carry on their operations on the 
land, under the land and over the land. Modern navies fight naval battles 
at sea, on the sea, under the sea and in the air. It does not matter where 
this battle is fought, the battle itself is a single component whole. It cannot 
be broken up into individual component parts. The principles of war 
demand that a naval commander bring into effective action simultaneously 
all the forces at his command on the surface, under the surface and in the 
air. These include all classes of vessels and all types of weapons. A 
skillful naval commander will deliver his attack in one mighty simul- 
taneous blow. This is an exceedingly difficult thing to do and requires the 
most thorough knowledge and the greatest tactical skill on the part of the 
commander. It becomes hopelessly impossible if the commander does not 
control all of these forces not only in the moment of battle but also through- 
out their whole training therefor. If a vitally component part of a navy, 
which forms a part of the naval battle itself, is under the direction and 
authority of an independent air service, it removes from the naval com- 
mander that unity of command in time of battle and that uniformity of 
training in time of peace which every war has proved to be essential to 
victory. 

Committee question: Should the present organization be continued 
substantialiy in present form? 

Answer: Yes. The reasons why the air force of the Navy should not 
be separated into any other corps or organization have been given. If the 
reasons given under the three preceding questions are sound, it follows of 
necessity that the present organization must be continued substantially in 
its present form. It is believed that the present agitation in regard to the 
air forces of the Navy is similar to that which occurred in connection with 
the development of and the utility of destroyer forces, of submarine forces 
and even with gunnery itself. Any new implement of warfare requires time 
and patience for development and for adjustment of the problem of offense 
and defense. If no serious mistakes are made, all defects, real or imaginary, 
in aviation in the Navy will be corrected. The mistake of establishing a 
separate department or corps would be well nigh irreparable. 

Air forces form an essential part of the fabric of the Navy itself, and its 
administration and organization, like all other administrative problems 
internal to the Navy, will, if unmolested by outside influence, be solved 
with the same efficiency and with the same happy results as has been 
obtained in similar problems in the past. 

There is also submitted a paper prepared in the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence giving the opinions of authorities and high Government officials 
both of our own and of foreign services showing that a united and inde- 
pendent air force is unnecessary and that air forces must be retained under 
the respective control of the Army and Navy. 

There is further submitted the translation of an article by Lieutenant, 
* junior grade, Ulrich Kessler, German Army. 

In this paper Lieutenant Kessler shows that sound military doctrine 
forbids the creation of a third military arm, that is, an independent air 
force. 

By the way, you gentlemen are aware that the course in aviation at 
the United States Naval Academy has been broadened to inelude an 
instruction of all naval cadets, and Superintendent Nulton will inform you, 
if you desire, his impressions concerning that work. I talked with him 
about it, and he was very enthusiastic about the results already achieved. 

Secretary Wilbur quoted at length from the report of the special board 
appointed to investigate into the proper relation or balance between the 
various naval units and particularly aircraft. He continued: 

I call your attention to the recommendations of the special board, con- 
cerning the practical application of the principles developed dealing with 
battleships, cruisers and so on. They are so important, so vital and so 
definite, that I venture to take a few moments to read these recommenda- 
tions, although they are before you. I will read from page 428: 

“The board submits the following recommendations: 

“Battleships—Maintain the treaty strength; keep modernized under 
treaty; apply. under treaty, every device or change that will increase 
effectiveness of weapons; keep in high state of organization and training. 

“Cruisers, destroyer leaders, and destroyers.—Maintain a tonnage 
strength based on 5-5-3 ratio.” 

You gentlemen will remember that the tonnage ratio did not apply to 
this type of ship, but the board defends the policy of maintaining the ratio. 

“Fleet Submarines.—Maintain a tonnage strength based on a 5-5-3 
ratio. 

“Aireraft Carriers —Maintain at the strength allowed by treaty.” 

That is 135,000 tons. The two aircraft carriers building will have a 
rated tonnage of 63,000, and that will permit us to construct 69,000 tons of 
aircraft carriers, which the board is inclined should be divided into three 
ships of 23,000 tons each. 


“Aircraft. —Maintain in numbers, in performance, and in personnel 


required to insure a 5-5-3 ratio in naval air strength. 
“Tenders and Auxiliaries—Provide and maintain as required to sup- 
port the combatant forces. 
“Toward the accomplishment of the above it is recommended further: 
“(a) That the six 


ecoal-burning battleships New York, Texas, 


Wyoming, Arkansas, Utah, and Florida be modernized, as authorized }y 
Congress, without delay.” 

You will note, gentlemen, that the modernization of these ships has 
heen authorized by Congress and appropriations have heen made looking 
to that modernization, and some of these ships are now in Navy Yards 
undergoing or awaiting such modernization. 

“(b) That the seven battleships, New Mexico, Mississippi. Idaho, 
Pennsylvania, Arizona, Oklahoma, and Nevada be modernized, as allowed 
by the treaty, as soon as possible. 

“(e) That the eight 10,000-ton cruisers, 

ress, be built without delay. 

“(d) That the three remaining fleet submarines, already authorized hy 
Congress, be laid down during the fiscal year 1927. 

“(e) That a progressive and adequate airplane building program he 
authorized to insure to the fleet a complete outfit of up-to-date planes, with 
50 percent replacement in reserve, as well as the necessary training planes, 
at a total expenditure for the first year of $20,000,000. 

“(f) That the completion of the aircraft carriers, Lexington and Sara- 
togs be expedited. 

“(¢) That an aircraft carrier of about 23,000 tons be authorized and 
laid down without unnecessary delay. 

“(h) That the 20-year Navy building program prepared by the General 
Board be authorized. 

“(i) That the course in aeronautics at the Naval Academy be extended.” 

And this has been done. 

“(j) That in the future graduates of the Naval Academy be fissigned 
to aviation duty, for qualification as pilots or as observers, in so far as the 
other requirements of the service will permit, after they have completed 
at least two years’ sea service. 

“(k) That the Navy Department establish a definite policy to govern 
the assignment of naval personnel to aviation duty, the length of such 
assignment, and determine their obligations to their other naval duties.” 

I noticed from the published reports of the proceedings of yesterday that 
some questions were asked concerning the use of aircraft in the war that is 
going on now in Morocco against the Riffs. In view of those questions, 
and because it illustrates what we have already said, I have here a report 
furnished us I France, dated July 21, 1925. 

General Niessel, Inspector General of Air Service, discussed the opera- 
tions of the air force in Morocco substantially as follows: 

“In Mesopotamia, the problem of the British Air Force is entirely 
different; they have a few seattered tribes which from time to time mike 
hostile moves. These groups are scattered amongst friendly tribes, also 
it is in a country that is open and more suited to the operations of an air 
force. In Moroceo, we have a state of war, actual war. Again the country 
is most unsuited to air service operations, rough, mountainous country that 
is broken and largely covered with vegetation, affording excellent cover. 

“The targets are few; the Riff having no great bases, nor industrial cen- 
ters and never concentrating his forces as we saw on the front, during the 
great war. We bomb his village but it does not prevent him from going out 
and firing a rifle; we ean shell villages too, yet the soldiers are not so 
filled with terror that they stop fighting. 

“Artillery, yes, they have artillery, but it is not strong, nor especially 
efficient. 

“As to our air force. we have a fairly large proportion of aviation in 
comparison with other arms (14 squadrons are operating in the north 
Morocean front). 

“As to the airplane as an ‘independent agent of warfare,’ it is not. The 
air force is an auxiliary arm, we might say the ‘fifth’ arm. The air force 
cannot operate independently, no more than the artillery. We must have 
infantry to advance and occupy the ground. 

“The powers and_ possibilities for the employment of an air force have 
been exaggerated. It is something the air service must guard against. 
Proposing or promising accomplishments that with the present equipment 
are not possible of achievement should be avoided. In operating our air 
force, we must consider our present equipment and not the possibilities of 
a few prototypes nor future developments. 

“During the interview, General Niessel read excerpts from the report of 
his tour of inspection in Morocco. It was noted that in this report, he 
explained that the work of the aviation was entirely satisfactory. It was 
employed to its greatest capacity, performing infantry contact, reconnais- 
sance (visual and photo) artillery reglage. bombardment, evacuating 
wounded and carrying our supply missions (furnishing isolated posts with 
food and ammunition) ; also columns en route were being covered .to their 
front and flanks by low-flying planes, supplementing or, under certain 
circumstances, replacing cavalry patrols and flank guards. 

In other words, the air force was satisfactorily fulfilling its mission as 
an auxiliary arm. It was further noted that he recommended a more 
thorough training of ground troops in cooperation with the air service; 
the infantry in marking out lines, and artillery in their reglage. 

Secretary Wilbur: Any course that is satisfactory to the Committee is 
satisfactory to us. 

The Chairman: One member of the Board has suggested to me that 
one of the things suggested in the President's letter was an inquiry as to 
what action can be taken for their betterment and improvement. 

Secretary Wilbur: In answer to the question of recommendations for 
betterment and economies, I will read the statement referred to: 

“Improvement in material results from reports of the operating person 
nel, suggestions and study of the technical personnel, reports from our Na val 
Attaches, reports received from the National Advisory Committee, as well 
as from proposals from the industry; all of these are receiving the con- 
stant consideration of the Bureau of Aeronautics and their suggestions and 
criticisms where they have merits are applied as quickly as possible. The 
material used is the best that can be obtained and I feel that improvement 
in material is going along as rapidly as the state of the art and the mem- 
bers of personnel engaged in this work will permit.” 

The personnel engaged on aviation duty no doubt desire a definite policy 
expressed regarding their future status. In attempting to arrive at a policy 
the General Board of the Navy recommended: 

“That the Navy Department establish a definite policy to govern the 
assignment of naval personnel to aviation duty, the length of such assign- 
ment, and determined their obligations to their other naval duties.” 

This matter is now under consideration in the Department. 

The Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics appointed a board which has 
submitted recommendations thereon. These have been considered by the 
Bureau of Navigation, the Chief of Naval Operations and have been adopted 
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in part. The General Board has been asked to report upon the following 
recommendation of the special board, to-wit: 

“(1) A policy and system should be adopted which will insure that the 
required number of Naval Aviators in the different grades will be obtained, 
having in mind future expansion. 

‘(2) A system of detailing officers to aviation duty should be adopted 
which will insure that a certain percentage of senior officers after serving 
a probationary period in aviation shall be permanently assigned to those 
duties. 

General Order No. 65 which established the duties of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics has been in existence for about four years during which time 
the Bureau has been on a trial status. Experience to date has shown that 
certain modifications to the General Order are necessary in order to more 
definitely define the duties of the Bureau of Aeronautics; certain additions 
to the Navy Regulations are necessary to more definitely define the status 
of Naval Aviation in the fleet and ashore, and it is my intention to make 
the necessary changes and additions after the General Board has submitted 
its recommendations. 

The study of the weather has always been of the greatest importance to 
the Navy in its operations of ships and its importance has been greatly 
augmented by the advent of aircraft. 

It is my intention to see that this subject is given the greatest con- 
sideration and study in order that the weather predictions may be made 
with even greater accuracy at sea. Certain officers will be detailed to 
yndertake a special study of this subject to insure that there will always be 
present with the various branches of the fleet sufficient competent personnel, 
joth officers and enlisted men, to predict weather conditions with accuracy. 
At present there are a few officers and some enlisted personnel in the Navy 
that have had special training in this matter and these are sufficient to 
form «i number to train the additional numbers that are now required. 

Secretary Wilbur gave a summary of the report of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for 1924, and continued: 

In view of the wreck of the Shenandoah now being investigated, the 
yefulness of these ships still remains in an undeterminable stage. 

(a) Probably the most important economy that could be affected is in 
cnnection with a continuing construction policy for Naval Aviation so 
that aircraft manufacturers would have a better idea of what to expect 
from year to year in the way of orders. 

(b) Concentration of given manufacturers on one or two types in order 
that they would be in a beté@er position not only for quantity production but 
also for improvements in the art. It is believed that the most successful 
constructors in this country have been those who have concentrated on a 
single type. 

(c) The Navy Department has definitely striven for economy by re- 
ducing the number of types to a minimum compatible with the necessities 
ot the service. Efforts have been made to concentrate training planes into 
one type which would combine primary training and gunnery training. This 
complicates the design of the plane, but reduced by one the number of 
types necessary. 

(d) Extended efforts have been made in the development of a_ three- 
purpose plane combining the functions of torpedo, bombing, and scouting in 
one plane. It is believed that we have made more progress along this line 
than any other country in the world, but we expect to improve the present 

type. 

I might pause to observe that the efficiency of this type will be deter- 

mined in the future not only by the present progress in the development of 
the terpedo, but be augmented by any additional development in favor of 
the torpedo as against the ship. 

(e) The Naval Aircraft Factory is always available and may be utilized 
for the manufacture of planes when costs are excessive in the outside trade. 

(f) Further standardization of parts is desirable. 

(g) Further standardization of specifications is desirable. 

(h) Development of commercial aviation should be fostered. 

production of military types will undoubtedly obtain 
viation is suecessfully developed. 

(i) Improvements in contractual relations as outlined under heading 3, 
Relations of the Air Service to Airplane Manufacturers” will undoubtedly 

tnd towards more stable conditions and resultant economies. 

(j) Improvements in the field service (inspection and information) by 
mproving the technical education of the force. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL E. W. EBERLE, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS, U. S. NAVY 


The Chairman: A request for the appointment of a Board by the Navy 
Department, joined in by the Army, states the purpose to be to make a 
study of the best means of developing and applying aircraft in naval 
defense. The Board will be very glad to have you state in your own way 
iny suggestions that you may have that will help the Board in carrying out 
that purpose, 

_ Admiral Eberle: Mr. Chairman, in extending the remarks of the 
Secretary of the Navy, I wish to present in some detail the organization 
of the naval establishment and, in particular, the methods by which naval 
aviation is now operated in conjunction with the other elements which 
compose the Navy, after which I also desire to present my views on certain 
proposed changes in this organization and the effect of these changes on the 
operations of the fleet. 

The Navy as at present organized comprises battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, minelayers, gunboats, minesweepers, aircraft of sev- 
tral descriptions, auxiliary vessels such as destroyers, submarine and air- 
‘raft tenders, repair, hospital, store, cargo, and ammunition ships, colliers, 

vil tankers, transports and miscellaneous small craft employed for base and 
arbor duties. The Naval Establishment besides ships and aircrafts, com- 
prises the shore establishment, that is, navy yards, naval stations, marine 
arrack, training stations, ammunition depots, naval operating bases, naval 
hospitals, naval air stations, administration of certain outlying possessions 
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of the United States, such as Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands, the Naval Academy, the Naval War College, the Naval Observatory, 
the Nayal Home at Philadelphia, and various activities such as recruiting 


Stations, receiving ships and barracks, naval inspection offices at shipyards 
nd manufacturing establishments, branch hydrographic offices, naval at- 
taches, administrative matters connected with the Naval Reserve Force, 
and, of course, the Navy Department at W ashington. 

_ These various shore activities are in general administered directly by 
the Commandants of the various naval districts. The various commandants 
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and naval governors also control the operations of the naval units, generally 
small vessels of little fighting efficiency, which are employed within the limit 
of their districts or commands. 

All other vessels with certain minor exceptions are organized into fleets, 
squadrons, and divisions generally under the command of flag officers. 

The chief of these is the U. S. Fleet. This fleet comprises the great 
bulk of the fighting forces of the Navy. The U. 8. Fleet is organized into 
the following commands: 

The Battle Fleet, which generally operates in the Pacific and which com- 
prises the newest battleships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, aircraft, and 
auxiliary vessels. 

I'he Scouting Fleet, which generally operates in the Atlantie and which 
comprises the older battleships, cruisers, destroyers, aircraft, and auxiliary 
vessels, 

The Control Force, which operates generally in the Atlantic under the 
Commander, Scouting Fleet, and which comprises submarines, minelaying 
and minesweeping vessels. 

The Fleet Base Force, operating in both the Atlantic and Pacific, under 
the Commander-in-Chief, Battle Fleet, and Commander, Scouting Fleet, 
and comprises principally auxiliary vessels and certain minelayers and 
mine sweepers. 

In addition to the U. S. Fleet, there is an Asiatic Fleet operating in Far 
Eastern waters which comprises cruisers, gun boats, destroyers, submarines, 
aircraft, and auxiliary vessels. 

There is a naval detachment in European waters which comprises one 
old cruiser and six destroyers. 

There is also a Special Service Squadron which operates in Central 
American and West Indian waters and which is composed of old cruisers 
and one gunboat. 

Several of the auxiliary vessels, principally transports, cargo ships, and 
oil tankers make up a force known as the Naval Transportation Service 
which is administered directly by the Navy Department. 

The Naval Air Forces are based on Naval Air Stations and on various 
ships of the Navy, including battleships, light cruisers, the aircraft carrier 
Langley, and certain aircraft tenders. 

These air forces are organized within each fleet into squadrons, desig- 
nated by the particular tyne of airplane which each employs, such as 
Torpedo and Bombing Squadron Number One, Fighting Plane Squadron 
Two, Scouting Plane Squadron Fourteen, ete. 

The complete organization is shown in the following tables and state- 
ments. I have here a table showing the organization of the Navy Depart- 
ment. You will also see from that ‘chart the relation between the Bureaus 
of the Navy Department and that they work in cooperation with each other 
in regard to all material and personnel and it also shows how their rela- 
tions bear upon the fleet. 


ORGANIZATION 
Aeronautics Place in the Naval Establishment 


I Organization of Naval Establishment. 

II Organization of Bureau of Aeronautics. 

III Organization of Operating Aircraft Squadrons (actually operating in 
the fleet at Naval Stations). 

IV War Organization of Aircraft Squadrons in “Navy War Plane.” 

1. This organization shows how aircraft have been absorbed into the 
Navy as one of the most important components of the Navy’s force as a 
whole. 

2. In assimilating aeronautics into the Navy, the advancement of aero- 
nauties is immediately given the advantage of having for its use all parts 
of the existing naval organization. In the Naval Establishment aeronautics 
has at its service the following well established and fully developed 
activities : 

(a) Communication System. Fully developed and under the Chief of 

Naval Operations, furnishes for aeronautics as for all branches the use 
of radio stations, codes, trained officer and enlisted radio personnel, and a 
complete system of communication. 

(b) Engineering. Officer specialists in naval engineering and gas en- 
gines have been and are turned over to the Bureau of Aeronautics for more 
restricted specializing in airplane engines. It is acknowledged that these 
specialists have contributed a large share to the position held by the United 
States in aircraft engines. The Bureau of Engineering in supplying radio 
equipment for all naval shore stations and all ships of the Navy very con- 
veniently extends the same service to aircraft. This gives our aircraft the 
advantage of a corps of radio technicists already trained at their service. 

(c) Design. The corps of naval constructors of the Navy is drawn on 
for design of aircraft. They have been turned over ta the Bureau of 
Aeronautics to pursue their specialty of aircraft design. Their names and 
ability are well known to aircraft manufacturers at home and abroad. 

(d) Armament. A section of the Bureau of Ordnance specializes in 
armament for aircraft, producing bombs, sights, machine guns, ete. 

(e) Personnel. The Bureau of Navigation, with its already established 
department offices and recruiting stations, procure and transport the per- 
sonnel for aircraft as for all other craft. 

(f) All other bureaus of the Navy Department noted on the chart, aid 
or cooperate with the Bureau of Aeronautics, as for example, the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks in supplying civil engineering and in constructing air 
stations; Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in all that is required on pay of 
personnel and the machinery for handling contracts, supply and shipment 
of planes and all aeronautiec equipment; the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery in medical attendance, hospitals, doctors; Office of Judge Advo- 
cate General in legal matters; the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
in coordinating the operation of aircraft with other forces of the fleet in 
prescribing rules for target practice of aircraft, control of fire on surface 
ships by aircraft, tactical operations of bombing, torpedo fire, scouting, et., 
with the fleet, and in making up the organization for aircraft and the war 
plans by which aircraft form a part of and operate with all the other forces 
of the fleet. 

3. All of the facilities mentioned above and shown in the chart of the 
organization of the Naval Establishment are in smooth operation after 
years of development and experience in war. These facilities make it very 
easy for the Navy to absorb aviation into the working whole called the Navy 
and makes unnecessary the creation and establishment of all of these with 
their overhead in a separate Air Service. In this the whole naval organiza- 
tion is set at work for the air forces as it is for submarines, destroyers, and 
battleships. 
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II. BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


4. There is a seperate bureau established in the Navy Department under 
Act of June 30, 1922, 67th Congress, to specialize in naval aeronautics and 
to consolidate under the Secretary of the Navy in a separate bureau all 
things pertaining strictly to naval aviation. The separate bureau has been 
in operation for four years, under Admiral Moffett and a corps of naval 
aviators and designers from the Bureau of Construction and repair and 
engineers from the Bureau of Engineering who have been turned over to 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. The duties of the Bureau of Aeronautics and 
its place in the Navy Department, under the Secretary of the Navy, are set 
forth in General Order 65 of 10 August, 1921. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION OF OPERATING AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS 


5. This is the actual air force now operating in the Navy force: 

(a) Controlling the fall of shot of the fleet. 

(b) Scouting, observing, and reporting enemy fleet movements. 

(c) Bombing in coordination with the Admiral’s battle plan. 

(d) Torpedo firing in coordination with the Admiral’s plan of torpedo 
attack by destroyers and submarines. 

(e) Fighting enemy planes. 

(f) Convoying. 

(zg) Patrolling sea lanes and fleet bases. 

(h) Training of aviators. 

(i) Experimental development and 

43) With Marine Corps expeditionary forces. 

6. This organization is issued yearly as it is the actual force and cannot 
be finally determined until after the yearly appropriations are established. 
The organization today in force is as follows : 

IV. This war organization of aircraft squadrons, on account of its 
secret nature, is not made a part of the record, but was submitted to the 
Board for its confidential information. ; 

In conclusion, as I have previously stated, I desire to present my views 
on certain changes in the organization which have been proposed. 

It is a well known fundamental principle that “the Navy exists to 
destroy by battle, or failing destruction, to neutralize by threat of battle, 
the naval forces of the enemy.” It is the existence of opposing naval forces 
which justifies the upkeep . the Navy. Battle with these opposing forces 
is the object sought by the Navy. Battle, therefore, is the decisive factor 
and is the supreme object for which the Navy is trained.” 

Applying this principle, then, it is perfectly obvious that until other 
powers dispense with their navies, or until we find a more efficient means 
of neutralizing the naval forces of the enemy, we must maintain our fleet 
in the highest state of efficiency. 

“A modern fleet consists of various arms, each charged in the strategical 
and tactical plan with its particular function. Thus we have the light 
cruiser arm, the destroyer arm, the submarine arm, the battleship arm, and 
now, in modern warfare, we have added the air arm. In fact, a fleet con- 
sists of various arms working on the surface, above the surface, and below 
the surface. 

“We have seen that battle is the decisive factor for which the fleet is 
trained. In the supreme fleet, battle success will depend upon the maximum 
power developed rapidly and smoothly by the work of all arms. To obtain 
this maximum power the naval view is that all arms require to be 
trained under a common doctrine directed by a single command and 
manned by an officer personnel with general naval strategical and tactical 
knowledge. Only thus can perfect strategical and tactical coordination be 
achieved.” 

The foregoing is briefly the doctrine of unity of effort. 

The establishment of an Independent Air Force which will be controlled 
by another Government department, will be contrary to the aforementioned 
doctrine of unity of effort, and which in my opinion will bring disaster to 
national defense interests. Where both the Army and the Navy are 
operating together, we have difficulty in adjusting conflicting views of each 
service, but fortunately we may in most cases apply the good old rule that 
the admiral commands at sea and the general on land; but with an Inde- 
pendent Air Force present at all times with the Navy, what rule are we 
going to apply to overseas operations? 

If the Independent Air Force is established we will at all times have on 
board our ships officers of another branch of the Government; officers who 
receive their orders from another Department; officers who are by their 
training ineligible for any but their special duty as airmen or aviators, 
who will have a different set of regulations and will be amenable only to 
their own rules of discipline. Such a system has been actually tried out in 
0 British Navy and found to be in practice just as objectionable as it is iv 
theory. 

As shown in the organization, aircraft in greater or lesser numbers are 
now carried on all the principal fighting ships of the Navy—battleships and 
light cruisers, as well as aircraft carriers and tenders. To have a separate 
force of officers and men to operate and maintain the air force, who will be 
embarked on naval vessels and yet not a part of the Navy, would be 
detrimental to efficiency and would cause endless controversy. 

The air forces operating with the Navy, whether based on carriers or 
on other vessels of the fleet, can only accomplish the maximum result when 
their operations are coordinated with those of the surface and subsurface 
vessels. Similarly, under moderate conditions the movements and opera- 
tions of the surface and subsurface ships will depend in many cases upon 
the information supplied them by aircraft. No system which does not give 
to the commander in chief complete control over the training, discipline and 
operations in their entirety of the naval air force, will stand the stress and 
strain of war. 

The proposal to form a united air force, but to place it under either the 
Army or Navy, is open to the same objections which I have previously 
mentioned. Under such a system, supposing the united air force to be 
placed under the control of the War Department, the training and equip- 
ment for land warfare would in the very nature of things be emphasized, 
and purely naval training and equipment would be very likely to be 
relegated to second place. The converse would no doubt be true. The 
employment of aviation by the Army and Navy is by its very nature so 
different that there would be no advantages from a purely military point 
of view in placing the air services under a single control. 

The proposal for a separate air corps analogous to the Marine Corps 
is also, in my opinion, open to serious objection. This proposal would 


create what would to all intents and purposes be an independent corps 
within the Navy. 


We have several special corps now within the Navy, 
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such as the Supply, Medical, Construction and Civil Engineer Corps. 


But 
these are staff officers. The proposed aviation corps would be another 
executive or line corps. Officers and men of the Navy might be under the 
command of officers of either the present executive or line corps, or under 
the command of officers of the proposed aviation corps. In the case of 
Marines, the enlisted personnel always serve under their own officers, 
Marine Corps details serve on ships under the command of officers of the 
Navy, but marine officers are not eligible for the command of ships. On 
shore when serv ing in mixed detachments, the senior officer whether Marine 
Corps or Navy, takes command of the expeditionary forces. Under these 
conditions it frequently happens that the officers and men of the Navy come 
under the command of Marine officers. On the other hand in any operation 
at sea, the admiral or senior line officer always commands, but in this case 
the marines may be regarded only as an integral part of fighting crews of 
the ships on which they are embarked. 

If an aviation corps similar to the Marine Corps were constituted, it 
would necessitate not only a separate corps of officers, restricted presumably 
to aviation duties, although such officers would necessarily be executive 
or line officers, but it would necessitate the creation of another large body 
of enlisted men who would not be available for other than aeronautical 
duties. When serving afloat, there will be necessarily a large part of the 
time when flying is not being undertaken, and all aeronautical material 
will be secured. Under such conditions these officers and men would be 
virtually passengers. 

A naval air force which allows complete flexibility in the assignment of 
officers and men is not only more economical but is believed to meet best 
the requirements of the Navy as a whole. 


AVIATION SPECIALIZATION POLICY 


The present policy as to detail to duty for those 
specialized in aviation is to keep them continuously in 
aviation has got firmly on its feet in the Navy. 

This has been necessary in the development stage of aviation, in getting 
aircraft squadrons organized in the fleet and in getting the new Bureau of 
Aeronautics organized. It is necessary until the number of aviators can 
be increased. 

It has been possible to keep these officers exclusively on aviation duty 
only, for the last 5 to 10 years because they have all had experience in 
line duties on ships of from 5 to 10 years previous to becoming aviators. 

With the increase in the number of officer that are to be sent into 
aviation after their first two instructional years at sea it will be possible 
and then necessary to withdraw those officers from time to time throughout 
their careers for a two year detail in ships. It is contemplated to give 
them about two years out of seven in each grade in these general line 
duties, except in the whole grade of Junior Lieutenant which will be de- 
voted entirely to aviation by those specializing in aviation. 

A board of officers called together by the Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics 
has submitted a plan by which they propose to give aviators sufficient expe- 
rience in ships to make them useful to the Navy as naval aviators and to 
fit themselves for duty as naval officers in aircraft carriers and tenders. The 
Bureau of Navigation has also submitted plans for giving naval aviators 
some naval experience in ships. These plans are now before the General 
Board for recommendation and will be formulated well in advance of the 
time when it will be necessary to withdraw more than a very few aviators 
for line duties. 

To give you an idea of what may be expected of officers specializing in 
naval aviation as to duties in ships in general line duties my recommenda- 
tion now being studied by the General Board would give 15 to 16 years as 
aviators and six years in line duties before reaching the grade of com- 
mander and would give 25 years specializing as aviators with 10 years in 
line duties before reaching the grade of admiral. 

The present policy of. training all midshipmen in the ground work of 
aviation such as aircraft navigation, aircraft engines, aerology, aircraft 
instruments, gunnery, ete., has “been one of the greatest strides made for 
the general advancement in aviation in recent years anywhere. This in- 
struction is carried out with the other instruction that all midshipmen get 
and is contained throughout their four years course. After graduation and 
before joining the Fleet, graduates get practical flight instruction. 

The General Board is now formulating the plans for specialization for 
the Naval Academy graduates that go to the fleet and for the years spent 
in specialization in all grades in the future. 

High command requires the strategic direction of all arms, and even 
in the larger tactical field it is essential that command be exercised by an 
officer having knowledge of the use of all arms, and special knowledge of 
these arms in coordination and cooperation with each other. 

“In the naval battle which takes place in a comparatively small moving 
area under conditions in which time is an all important factor, whilst 
initiative on the part of subordinate leaders is essential and is encouraged— 
yet to develop the maximum power of the fleet as a whole in the shortest 
possible time, calls for a large degree of personal control by the Con- 
mander-in-Chief himself from his position in the main battle line. 

“How can he exercise that control with confidence, it may be asked, if 
a vital arm of the fleet under his command is organized and trained on 
lines apart from the Navy, and is manned by personnel without the sea 
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sense and the sea understanding? And do not these basic principles 
necessitate, if we are to insure maximum fighting efficiency at the critical 
moment, namely, when the hostile fleets are engaged in action, that the 
Navy -should exercise full and complete responsibility for training every 
arm of the fleet, including the fleet air force? 

“It is to ‘spotting’ aircraft that the Commander-in-Chief in the future 


will depend for assistance. In the work of spotting, sea experience of a 
high order is required to distinguish targets, to report directly, to deal with 
the complicated problem of fleets moving at high speed. In fact spotting in 
the naval battle is strictly a naval gunnery problem, not an air problem. 

“In the development of flying boats, navi al and seamanship knowledge in 
addition to air knowledge is so important.” 

Naval aviation is a part of the fleet and therefore should be organized 
to work with the fleet on principles similar to those governing other arms. 
such as destroyers and submarines. It should be trained to work witli 
other arms at sea, to understand their functions, and to understand how 
best to act in any situation that may arise. Its organization and _ per- 
sonnel must be naval, and its maintenance and efficiency a responsibility of 
the Navy Department. 

The Navy went through this same agitation with the ram, the monitor. 
the torpedo boat, the submarine and with the anchored and floating mines— 
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as we are now experiencing with aircraft—yet the Navy still keeps the 
sea. To the threat of each new weapon an answer has been developed, 
and the ultimate sea power has remained in the capital ship, with its better 
armor distribution, its improved underwater protection, its greater ac- 
curacy of fire, its increased speed and maneuverability, and with its own 
defending aircraft and other units. Aviation is in its infancy and has great 
possibilities, and also limitations. The present state of its development 
and its achievements do not warrant all the extravagant claims set forth. 
This is not the time to experiment with our national defense forces, but 
rather for sane and progressive development of new weapons and elements 
of warfare and their consolidation with the other fighting units of the Army 
and the Navy. The invention of new implements of warfare has always 
been followed by fantastic claims and unnecessary impatience on the part 
of some enthusiasts time and practice all have assumed their 
tactical place in the Fleet—as was the case with the submarine and the 
destroyer and the minelayer. 

Therefore, first and foremost, a Naval aviator must be a seaman to be 
able to judge conditions of wind and weather at sea, to pick up and distin- 
guish vessels at sea; and, should his plane be forced down, to be able to han- 
ile her when she becomes a surface boat. He must be a good navigator, 
He must have a knowledge of battle tactics and fleet formations, and also 
a knowledge of all units that make up a naval force—this being most 
essential to enable him to give correct information to the Commander-in- 
Chief regarding the dispositions of the enemy’s forces. He must also have 
a knowledge of gunnery in order that he may give an accurate report of 
“spots,” that is, make the proper corrections for range and lateral error, 
and be able to distinguish splashes of various calibers. He must be famil- 
jar with the rate of fire, the doctrine of fire control and fire distribution, to 
enable him to determine promptly the targets assigned to various ships in 
the battle line and to follow the shift of fire to other targets as laid down 
in the doctrine. He must be familiar with naval radio and signals to enable 
him to communicate promptly and accurately. He must be familiar with 
he organization of the Fleet and its activities. To acquire the above quali- 
feations, a naval aviator must be a naval officer, brought up and trained in 
naval atmosphere with naval traditions and spirit and ideals and associa- 
tions—in other words, he must think in naval terms, he must speak in the 
language of the sea, the language of the Navy. We do not want divided 
authority or responsibility or loyalty within the Fleet—all the activities of 
the Fleet must be moulded into one coordinated striking force acting under 
the Commander-in-Chief in order to bring success under the stress of battle. 
We do not want another Navy created within the Navy. 

In our Naval aviators we want to see able aimanship, combined with 
good seamanship. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL W. A. MOFFETT, CHIEF 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Rear Admiral Moffett briefly related the development of naval aero- 
nautics, described the establishment of the office of Director of Naval Avia- 
tion and subsequently of the Bureau of Aeronautics and its duties, and 
continued : 

The cooperation between the Air Services of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments is provided by a Joint Army and Navy Aeronautical Board, whose 
duty it is to prevent duplication of effort and to secure coordination in the 
construction of aircraft experimental stations and all operating air stations 
used by the Army, Navy, or both. All questions relating to the development 
of new types of aircraft are referred to the Aeronautical Board to determine 
which department should properly be charged with the development. All 
matters of procurement and purchase of aircraft, and the estimates for the 
appropriations for the Army and Navy aviation programs are presented to 
this board for review and recommendation before submission to Congress. 
Training facilities are interchanged and existing law provides for the inter- 
change of material. I will simply say here that if the Aeronautical Board 
cannot agree upon any question, or if the vote is a tie, the matter is re- 
ferred to the joint board for final decision. 

In addition to the Aeronautical Board, there is the joint board, consist- 
ing of the highest ranking Army and Navy officials. This board considers 
all matters pertaining to national defense, and after their recommendations 
are approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy they 
become the joint defense policy of the nation. 

In addition to the above, the Bureau maintains the closest cooperation 
and liaison with the other aviation agencies outside the War and Navy 
Departments. These agencies are the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the Bureau of Standards, the Forest Products Laboratory, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Weather Bureau, and the Air Mail Service. The 
knowledge derived from these agencies, particularly the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the Bureau of Standards, and the Forest 
Products Laboratory, has been of inestimable value. The results obtained 
through such cooperation have in the past prevented duplication of person- 
nel and facilities, and have effected economies for the Government. 

The missions and functions of naval aviation are clearly defined in a 
publication issued to the Services, entitled “Joint Army and Navy Action 
in Coast Defense,” and approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy. These missions and functions are considered so important to 
our national defense that I desire to quote them: 

Functions and Missions of Naval Aircraft 

Operations from mobile floating bases or from naval air stations on 
shore in cooperation with the fleet— 

(2) As an arm of the fleet. 

(b) For overseas scouting. 

(c) Against enemy establishments. 

On shore where such operations are conducted in cooperation with other 
types of naval forces or alone when their mission is primarily naval. 

(d) To protect coastal sea communication by— 

1. Reconnaissance and patrol of coastal sea areas. 

2. Convoy operations. 

3. Attacks on enemy submarines, aircraft, or surface vessels engaged in 
trade prevention, or in passage through a sea area. 
. In cooperation with the Army against enemy 
tacks on the coast. 

The joint board defines the naval forces as (1) the United States Fleet, 
and other fleets and detachments; (2) the naval coast defense forces; (3) 
the Marine Corps; and the military forces, as (1) the harbor defenses, (2) 
the mobile forces of the Army. 

Each of the aforementioned forces has a distinct function and mission 
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It is desired to emphasize that the fleet consists not only of the high-seas 
fleet, battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers and destroyers, but all naval 
vessels, including submarines, subchasers, fuel ships, transports, convoy and 
patrol vessels. This being a fact, the contention that it is legal for the 
Navy to have shore stations whose maintenance is necessary only for opera- 
tions connected solely with the main battle fleet is untenable, and is based 
on a misconception of the functions and requirements of the Navy and 
what the fleet is. 

The regulations of the joint board were drawn up in the light of the 
existing state of aviation, and of all the other elements of national defense 
at that time, and have since been revised from time to time by the joint 
board. The Navy has adhered to these regulations, and has been governed 
by them in the development of its aircraft, of its training, and of its naval 
doctrine. The Navy is at a loss to understand why this point has been 
raised at this time, or at any other time, because from the Navy point of 
view the very object of these regulations has been to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of the primary functions and facilities of the operating forces 
of the Army and the Navy. 

These regulations specifically provide that the Navy shall control all 
shipping, including convoys, radio communications relative thereto, the 
coastal sea lanes, and scouting. This is necessary because the experience 
of past wars has clearly demonstrated that the Navy must be responsible 
for, and therefore must control, all shipping on the seas. We have only 
to look back to the last war to see the shipping from various parts of the 
world concentrated in various harbors and made up into convoys for the 
safe escort of vessels from the shore line to their destinations. Not only 
the allied main fleets but also the allied armies at the front were dependent 
upon the security of these lines of communication; consequently a large 
part of the naval forces of the United States and of its allies was engaged 
in the protection of lines of communication, involving convoy, patrol and 
scouting. 

In an overseas campaign in the Pacific our troop and cargo convoys 
would be assembled at the great harbors which are the terminals of our 
transcontinental lines. We would have a constant flow of shipping from 
these ports to our western front. The organization to insure these lines 
of communication would be similar to that described in the war in the 
Atlantic. These convoys would always be subject to attack by enemy 
raiders, but would not be likely to encounter an attack of the main enemy 
fleet as long as our own fleet remained intact. 

However, should a strong enemy aircraft offense escape our fleet at sea 
and be pressed home against our shores, we would rely upon all of the 
available agencies both of the Army and the Navy to repel it. This is yuite 
- Cra with the existing instructions of the Joint Army and Navy 

oard. 

Planes attacking our coasts must be brought overseas in ships, as no 
airplane that has been built, or that is likely to be built for years to come, 
could fly across the ocean with its military load and, much less, return to 
its own shores after the attack. The situation among the European powers 
is quite different, for they are within easy flying distance of one another. 
But even in Europe, where the conditions are so favorable to hostile air 
attacks, the defense of the coast is more generally allocated to the Navy 
than to the Army. 

The Army Air Service questions the necessity of naval air bases and 
intimates duplication therein. Seaplane bases must be on the water and 
have runways for handling seaplanes. The Army air bases are inland. It 
is impossible to land seaplanes safely on the ground and impracticable to 
transport them from the coast by rail to inland Army air stations. Naval 
air bases are needed not only for the planes of the high-seas fleet but for 
the planes of the naval district forces engaged in convoy, patrol and scout- 
ing. Naval aircraft bases on shore are as necessary to naval aircraft as 
navy yards are to ships. 

7 Army Air Service also desires to restrict naval aviation to the 
high-seas fleet and to take over convoy, patrol and scouting, using land 
planes for these purposes. If a land plane lands on the water, the plane 
will be destroyed, and even at best will float but a short time, involving the 
death of the personnel unless picked up by a passing vessel. A seaplane 
will not only float but can take off again. Minor repairs may be effected 
on the water, and the plane can continue its mission. It is necessary in 
time of war for planes to land on the water and actually send boarding 
officers on board surface craft to determine their character. 

To send flying personnel several hundred miles to sea in land planes to 
patrol the extensive sea areas that must be covered daily, month in and 
month out, in routing patrolling, even in a war of comparatively short 
duration, would involve an unnecessary sacrifice of lives in work that could 
be just as well done without such sacrifice, to say nothing of the loss of 
planes when most needed. Even in time of war this routine patrolling in 
land planes without the incentive of an immediate engagement with the 
enemy would have a demoralizing effect on the personnel. 

In patrol, scouting and convoy work unity of command and control is 
absolutely essential, with personnel trained and indoctrinated in naval 
methods, tactics, seamanship, navigation and familiarity with the charac- 
teristics of all types of naval and merchant craft. They must also be pro- 
ficient in; naval radio and signals, including recognition signals, otherwise 
they become a menace and danger to our own vessels. Furthermore, the 
air personnel of the aircraft and planes should be under the control of the 
naval commander at all times to insure their preparation, efficiency and 
readiness. If under another branch of the Government, who would decide 
what planes and personnel were needed for any operation? Who would 
be held responsible for inefficiency, or even failure of planes to arrive on 
time, or at all, when needed? Would not divided responsibility result in 
delay in sailing convoys, inefficiency, and perhaps disaster? 

The defense of the coast itself may rest with the Army Air Service, but 
the offense of the coast should rest with naval aviation. 

The total effort of naval aviation in the past has been devoted to secur- 
ing aircraft personnel and material to properly execute the assigned mis- 
sions. Inasmuch as the aircraft for coastal patrol received some development 
during the past war, the major development of the Bureau has been con- 
centrated on aircraft suitable to operate from surface ships as an “arm of 
the fleet.”” The Bureau has recommended to the Navy Department a five- 
year aviation development program based upon the full peace requirements 
of naval aviation. 

This has been approved by the Department and embodied as a part of 
the Navy’s 20-year building program. However, due to lack of sufficient 
appropriations, it has been impossible to carry out the program as-:outlined. 

here are now assigned to naval aviation a total of 623 naval officers, 
including flight, ground and staff personnel. Of this number, 377 are quali- 
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fied naval aviators, 85 are student naval aviators, 15 have orders to duty 
involving flying, and 5 are naval observers. The remainder, 141, are ground 
and staff officers. The enlisted personnel attached to aviation consists of 
1,606 aviation ratings, 1,621 general service ratings, and 103 enlisted naval 
aviation pilots. In addition to the naval personnel, the Marine Corps 
aviation constitutes a total of 82 Marine officers, of which 46 are naval 
aviators, 19 are student naval aviators, and 5 have orders to duty involving 
fiying. The remainder, 12, are ground officers. The enlisted personnel 
assigned to aviation in the Marine Corps totals 871, of which 12 are naval 
aviation pilots. As to the quality of personnel in both naval aviation and 
Marine Corps aviation, I firmly believe that the officers and men assigned 
are without equal in any aviation organization in the world. It is not the 
quality of our personnel, but the quantity, that presents a problem to be 
solved. If naval aviation is to assume its place as a component of a 
balanced Navy, I consider that 1,300 qualified naval aviators, 225 naval 
aviation pilots, and 8,000 enlisted men are essential to complete our aviation 
program. The officer and enlisted strength of the Navy is determined by 
the amount of money appropriated by Congress for the purpose. If the 
necessary aviation personnel is to be made available by Congress. 

On July 1, 1925, the Navy had a total of 1,037 airplanes, 860 on hand 
and 177 on order. Of the 860 airplanes on hand, 684 were fit for flight use, 
55 were new planes not conditioned for flight on July 1, and 121 were 
planes whose conditions was such that, except in a case of national 
emergency, the cost of repairs would be unwarranted. Of the 684 airplanes 
fit for flight use, 196 might be classified as service of the first-line types, 
365 as second-line or obsolesent types, 78 as obsolete and fit for use as 
general utility planes only, and 45 experimental types, built as new types 
and utilized to carry on further aviation development. 

The 1,037 airplanes noted may be classified into types as follows: 
Scouting planes, 87; torpedo and bombing planes, 58; observation planes, 
303; fighting planes, 38; patrol planes, 124; training planes, 233; general 
utility, 134. 

Out of last year’s operation appropriations a total of 168 new aircraft 
were purchased. It is expected to purchase out of the current appropria- 
tion 438 observation planes, 81 fighting planes, 126 combined scouting, tor- 
pedo and bombing planes, and 40 training planes. 

It is considered that our Navy has progressed further in naval aviation 
development than any nation in the world today. Although not entirely 
satisfied with our developments in any type, the progress that has been 
made in the operation of aircraft from the ships of the fleet has been truly 
amazing. So far the Navy has actually installed on ships of the fleet 30 
airplane catapults capable of operating daily. No other nation has the 
catapult out of the experimental stage. The Navy has 130 airplanes operat- 
ing constantly with the fleet; even with our lack of carriers this record is 
not equaled by the navy of any other nation. If sufficient funds are appro- 
priated to carry out the program aforementioned, in five years naval aviation 
will have assumed its proper place as a most important component of a 
balanced Navy. 

Flight training for initial qualifications as pilots (heavier-than-air) is 
centered at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. The training at Pensa- 
cola is complete and very thorough. The course comprises primary and 
advanced seaplane flight instruction and primary flight instruction in land 
planes for all students. Upon completion of this portion of the course the 
class is then divided into groups for special advanced training in combat, 
observation, scouting, torpedo and bombing operations. When the training 
at Pensacola is completed, the members of the class are ordered to various 
Service units for duty in the aeronautical organization of the Navy. 

The training for lighter-than-air pilots is concentrated at the Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, N. J. The student officers pass through various stages 
of training, being given instruction in the theory of lighter-than-air opera- 
tion, free ballooning, nonrigid airship and, finally, in rigid airships. 

Yearly a certain number of naval aviators are detailed to a post-graduate 
school of advanced aeronautical engineering, to the Naval War College for 
instruction for strategy and tactics. Naval aviators are detailed to the 
Army Air Service engineering division at Dayton, Ohio, for engineering 
liaison. Marine aviators have been detailed to Army pursuit groups for 
training in the Army methods of aerial combat. ‘ 

In addition to the schools for pilots, the Navy maintains training 
schools as follows: At Pensacola, Fla., there are schools for radiomen and 


photographers. At the Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IIL, there 
are schools for aviation machinist’s mates, carpenter mates, metalsmiths 


and riggers. In addition to the above, classes are conducted at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa., and at the Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif., in the care, operation and test of catapults. An aerological 
school is maintained at the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 

In addition to the above courses for Regular Navy personnel the Bureau 
maintains three Naval Reserve air stations. These stations are for the 
training of young civilians who volunteer for instruction as pilots. These 
stations are maintained at Squantum, Mass., Fort Hamilton, N. Y., and 
Great Lakes, Ill. In addition to the elementary training given the Reserves 
at these stations, they are, as facilities permit, given advanced training at 
the Naval Air Station, Hampton Rouds, Va.; Naval Air Station, Ana- 
costia, D. C.; Marine Aviation Field, Quantico, Va.; and Naval Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. 

Our organization calls for training in these naval districts. We cannot 
do that any more because we have not the money, either to get the planes 
or to pay the personnel. The various stations we have I think the com- 
mittee has already been informed of, and I will leave that out. 

Yearly our aircraft units in the fleet are required to carry out a program 
of exercises as outlined by the fleet gunnery office, of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. These exercises involve the firing of all machine guns in com- 
petition, bombing and torpedo practices. In addition, the observation planes 
must spot the gunfire of the surface craft, the scouting planes must carry 
out regular scouting exercises, and, yearly, the combined fleet planes ma- 
neuver together in tactical formations. Besides the above outlined exer- 
cises, the several squadrons and units are daily conducting their regular 
tactical exercises. 

I believe the present system of handling the naval budgets cannot be 
improved upon, and I strongly recommend against the establishment of a 
separate budget or appropriation for all Service aviation activities. The 
problem of the two Services, the Army and the Navy, are vitally different, 
and I am of the opinion that the problems of each Service require such 
consideration as can be given only by those who have been especially 
trained in that particular Service. The yearly amount of the aviation 


appropriation requested by the Navy Department is determined by a care- 
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fully considered aviation program, based upon the primary naval needs jp 
a national emergency ; needs that must necessarily be of immediate use upoy 
the declaration of war. The types and numbers of airplanes for operation, 
the immediate needs, are considered in connection with the functions of 
the Service, the immediate tactics required, and the present state of readj- 
ness; therefore, the naval needs cannot be determined by any fixed ratio 
between the Army Air Service and the Naval Air Service appropriations, 

The matter there is a matter of responsibility. The Secretary of the 
Navy is responsible to the President and the country for what he needs fo, 
his branch of the Government, and I do not see how it is possible or /easibje 
for any other department of the Government to decide what he needs to 
carry out his mission. 

It is not believed that aviation in the Army and Navy are any more 
alike than ordnance in the Army and Navy. Both Services use large czlibre 
guns and small calibre guns which in their essential features are but slightly 
at variance. . F 

Aircraft for the Army and Navy cannot be constructed under the same 
specifications, nor can aircraft built for the Army be used by the Nayy 
without material alterations to provide for proper strength. From a view- 
point of similarity of material, there seems to be neither precedent nor 
reason for considering the two appropriations jointly. 

The total allocated the Navy by the Bureau of the Budget in the past 
five years has been such that at no time has the Bureau of Aeron:uties 
received the amount it believed necessary to carry out a reasonable program 
of expansion and development. 

As examples, I will site the sums originally requested by the Bureay 
during the past few years and the sums actually appropriated: 











Year Originally requested Appropriated 
0 eee err es $21,500,000 $14,683,950 
Pere errr tree 41,519,650 14,647,174 
rere ree 22,603,500 15,150,000 
BE se teariones ae 32,066,204 14,790,000 
The amounts requested did not include planes for the new aircraft 


-arriers. 

With the exception of the fiscal year 1923, the Congress has appropri- 
ated, with minor exceptions, the sums recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Naval aviation is an integral part of the fleet. Naval aircraft must 
go to sea on the backs of the fleet. This requires that naval aircraft be 
designed to operate under the peculiar conditions which pertain to the 
fleet. It further requires that naval aviation personnel be officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy trained and indoctrined in the basic principles of 
naval warfare and skilled in naval tactics. The Navy and naval aviation 
are mutually interdependent. The fundamental strategic and tactical re- 
quirement for the employment of the fleet is unity; unity of command, 
unity of effort, and unity of spirit. This is a basic conception which 
makes the Navy and naval aviation one and inseparable. 

The Department has supported in the past the Winslow Bill for the 
development of civil aviation, and a bill of this character will continue to 
have the support of the Department. It is believed that legislation of this 
character is one of the pressing needs of commercial aviation. 

Intensive efforts have been made to standardize airplane and engine 
parts, particularly aircraft fittings and installations, in order that there 
may be a more ready market found for all manufacturers; also, that there 
may be a material reduction in price due to the fact that the variety of 
parts called for is as small as practicable. This standardization permits 
quantity production and is advantageous not only to the Government but 
also to commercial aviation. 

Aircraft and airships cannot properly be compared one with the other. 
Fach is useful in its own field. I do not believe that aircraft can be retied 
upon as our primary means of making war. Aircraft do constitute, how- 
ever, a very fast, very vulnerable, fragile but none the less valuable com- 
ponent of the fleet. They have their own advantages and disadvantages, 
but their advantages make them.an arm of the utmost value to the Navy. 

I omit some things that the Secretary gave in his statement, gentlemen, 
and would simply say that the safety of personnel is a source of constant 
study by the Bureau and all operating units. Improved conditions with 
regard to motor troubles and accessory failures exist today as never before. 
Our constant aim is reliability of power installations, as all records go to 
show that the greatest possible concern for safety of operating personnel is 
reliability of power installations. 

There still remains much to be done, especially along the lines of con- 
trollability at low speeds, low landing speeds, low take-off speeds, improve- 
ments in parachute harness and improvement in instruments. 7 

The committee has asked four questions on aviation. To the last of 
these, “Should there be a single U. S. Air Service under a Cabinet minister 
of its own.” my answer is unqualifiedly “No.” Such a change in organiza- 
tion would violate the fundamental requirement of national defense, which 
is unity. This plan is unsound strategically, tactically, and economically. 
The organization of a single air service would fatally complicate the national 
defense problem. This has been amply demonstrated abroad. Commander 
J. H. Towers, a naval aviator of wide experience, who has lately returned 
from duty abroad, has stated: “The more I see of the separate air force 
idea, the more opposed I am to it.” 

In reply to the question, “Should there be a 
to the Marine Corps,’ my answer is “No.” There 1 the 
work of the Marines and that of naval aviation. The advantages claimed 
for the Corps can all be had by administrative changes within the Depart- 
ment. The matter is new under consideration and will, I hope, be solved 
in a way which, while retaining the unity required, will bring about the 
necessary changes to place the aeronautic organization on a firm foundation. 

In reply to the question, “Shouid there be a single air service maintained 
for national defense but under either the Army or Navy?” No. One o 
the great incentives to aviation development is the friendly competition 
which exists between the Army and the Navy. It is necessary at this time 
to develop types suited to the needs of each, and these types are growls 
increasingly different. Naval aviation is more important to the country 
than is militury aviation. The Navy, in addition to its fleet activities, 
should unquestionably have responsibility for coast defense. The important 
part of coast defense is the offense. This requires flying over the sea 0! 
patrol, convoy, reconnaissance, and attack on enemy submarines, aircralt. 
or surface vessels, and these are unquestionably the tasks of the Nav’: 
The tendency abroad is definitely away from a separate air force ane 
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towards a system of aviation administration whose major activities are 


with the Navy. 
In reply to the question, 
substantially in its present form?” my 


“Should the present organization be continued 
answer is “Yes.” The problem is 


not one of organization but one of administration. Any good plan or 
system loyally supported will bring about success. The most important 


proble m in naval aviation today is the personnel problem. This is capable 
of solution by the Navy with the assistance of Congress. It is of the 
utmost importance that solution be reached having as its basis the best 
interests of the whole Navy and at the same time protecting the interests 
of individuals whose careers are to be primarily in exeronautices. Unless a 
change for the better is forthcoming in the immediate future, it may be 
necessary to recommend legislation to bring about an improvement. No 
hasty conclusions should be reached, but this personnel problem definitely 
demands an early solution if unity is to obtain. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH STRAUSS, GENERAL 
BOARD AND BUDGET OFFICER OF THE NAVY 

Rear Admiral Strauss: I do not consider air warfare important 
enough to be created into a separate arm of offense and defense. no more 
than I would have a separate department of field artillery or of torpedoes. 

In considering this question of aircraft warfare, I have done it 
two standpoints, one as 2 member of the General Board and the other as 
, budget officer, considering its cost to the Government. 

England and Italy are the only first class powers which have united 
ir forces. England adopted the united air force and has an air ministry. 
and I have some data as to the cost of that new branch of their government. 

In 1924-25, the Air Ministry cost the British government $3.171.000. 
The cost of our administration at the Navy Department is about $190,000. 
The British spent on their separate medieal department $1.661.000. Ali 
medical attendance needed for the air force in our Navy is absorbed in the 
gneral medical service of the department. 

Next we have the large item of S600.3 
pay pension and non-effective service. 
ecause in aviation the active career of 
they cannot employ him, or at best few of them. That is a surmise on my 
part. but it is a condition that does not confront us in the Navy. If we 
cannot use our services for one thing on account of peculiar physi- 
cal requirements, we, of course, employ him elsewhere. 

The British have a total of 35,000 officers and men in the 
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Royal Air 


Force. The United States Army has 11,233 and the Navy 3.570. a total of 
14,8255. These figures are from last year. The total cost of the Royal 
Air Force for 1924-25 was S86,488,000, of which sum about $23,000,000 


spares and engines. Our expenditures in the 
Army and Navy combined amounted to $9,715,000 for the same purpose. 
The Army and Navy appropriations of the United States for the same 
period is $29,500,000, roundly. This United States expenditure does not 
include the cost of the officers and the enlisted personnel. The British air 
budget does include that cost. Deducting it for comparison, we find that 
the British expenditures comparable with ours is $48,173,000, as against 
our $29,500,000. That only includes equipment and supplies, publie works, 
educational services and air ministry 

To be absolutely fair we should deduct from our total the maintenance 
cost of our Navy dirigibles, which amounts to $1,500,000, leaving $28,- 
054,000 as the total cost of comparable items. The purchase of new equip- 
ment in the British service is 47.6 percent of this sum and in our joint 
services only 34.6 percent. The adverse discrepancy against our services is 


was spent for new airplanes, 


due to inescapable overhead in a meager appropriation. This overhead 
would only slightly increase if the joint appropriations, instead of being 


twenty-nine and a half millions, were augmented by say five millions for 
each service. In that case the United States percentage of expenditure for 
new planes would be approximately $51.8 percent as against the 47.6 
percent of the British. 

The desirability of administrative heads being flyers, no lengthy argu- 
ment is needed to dispose of this fallacy. It would, of course, help mat- 
ters if the administrative heads could discuss the intricacies of his work on 
equal terms with any flyer under his command. But it is not a necessity 
by any means, any more than it is a necessity for the president of a rail- 
road company to be a practical locomotive engineer, graduated from this 
secupation. I am afraid that personal ambition is the real urge behind 
this suggestion on the part of some of the flyers. If nonflyers can be ex- 
cluded from the highest commands, the chance for the flyer to reach it is 
increased. In each argument no account is taken of the other qualities 
needed for important administrative officers; they may be so greatly more 
important than skill in flying as to overwhelm that advante ige; neverthe- 
less if the ability to fly is counted a sine quo non, you will exclude men of 
the highest other attainments for one which may be neglected without 
serious disadvantage. 

The Navy has not been blind to the need for aircraft. In 1922 the 
General Board recommended $19,500,000 for the purchase of aircraft and 
$5.763.000 was appropriated. The following year the figures were $12 


000,000 and $6,537,000. Next $19.000,000 and $5.798.950 and for the 
current year the board recommended $19,237,500 and $5,243,375 was 
granted by Congress. The Navy has been asking liberal appropriations 


since 1915. 

I will refer to this question about a united air force, which seems to be 
very much in the public mind. As J have stated, England and Italy are 
the only two countries that have united air forces. , 

Rear Admiral Strauss quoted a London Morning Post article showing 
the failure of the independent air service in Italy, and continued: 

With reference to returning to a common-sense system, the British 
have practic: ally done that already. Joint air service was established in 
the war, under all sorts of pressure. Today, under the pressure of necessity 
and good management, 70 percent of the air forces operating under the 
Navy are Navy people, and that number is increasing, I am told. That is 
the concession to sound sense and the nature of the —_ that the united 
air force of Great Britain is practically, so far as the Navy is concerned, 
10 percent naval air force. 

_We hear a great deal of a $10,000 airplane sinking a $40,000,000 battle- 
ship. I cannot let such nonsense go unchallenged. In the first place a 
bomber costs about $40,000. We are informed that you cannot count on 
nore than one-third of your airplanes as available; the others are under 
repair or overhaul. That sakes your investment for a single bomber in 
action $120,000. I will say nothing of the fact that the famous Barling 
bomber, a single airplane, costs $350,000, or that the long-range seaplane we 
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are building now costs $225,000. In quantity they can be bought for less. 

We have had some bombing experience in bombing ships. They are not 
significant at all, although a tremendous amount has been made of them in 
the press, and the reason they were not significant was because they were 
at anchor and helpless, and did not even have motion as a means of evading 
these attacks. but the British have had some experience, very much more 


logical than that. and I will name one of them, the Agamemnon. The Aga- 
memnon was attacked by 114 airplanes, each dropping a bomb. Not one 


hit was made. Yhe Agamemnon was under at 131% knots speed, and 
that made all the difference in the world. 

Let us suppose that out of the 100 airplanes under these circumstances 
one airplane would make a hit. That would cost you $12,000,000 for air- 
planes. We have ample proof that three hits would not seriously endanger 
au modern battleship with crew on board. I have no doubt you will have 
testimony to that effect later on from others. That raises the cost to 
$36,000,000 for airplanes, and under that rule has not sunk the ship yet. 

The cost of aircraft defense on land and sea is simply enormous. We 
have two aireraft carriers building. They are exactly alike. Either of 
them will cost more than any battleship that has ever: been built. When 
these aircraft carriers put out to sea, they will have cost the Government 
$44,000,000 apiece, with the planes. In making a comparison between your 
preparation for defending the country by means of ships and by means of 
aircraft, we must not forget that a battleship lasts 20 years or more and 
- airplane two or three years, at most four. So that all the figures that 

I have given you must be multiplied on account of its short life. 

I will give you some questions and answers from an air oflicer thoroughly 
informed about conditions in Great Britain, part of a conversation which 
took place within Z week or so. 

“The British Navy has been for several years, and still is, trying to get 
control of its own aviation. The Board of Admiralty and high ranking 
officers are firmly convinced that it is necessary, and the Government is 
convinced to a certain degree of that necessity, because every change that 
has been made in the past two years liaas been in the nature of a concession 
to the Navy. There has been no single step toward the air force. They 
have a rule that the officer personne! of the fleet air arm must. _be TO per 
cent naval officers. They are replacing regular air force officers.’ 

The British are constantly changing toward the establishment of a fleet 


way 


air arm that some time a little later can be separated from the air force 
and stand on its own feet. The Navy will get complete control of its 
aviation. 

will have to go back, Mr. Vinson, to my first proposition, that I do 


not attach much tremendous importance to aircraft warfare as seems to be 
the fashion in the daily press and among a lot of people who are advocates 
of it. I believe that aviation should be an integral part of the Navy. I see 
no reason for having a separate budget for aviation any more than I would 
for having a separate budget for torpedoes, for powder, or for any other of 
the implements with which we must try and defeat the enemy. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. W. A. MOFFETT, U. S. 
CHIEF OF BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS—Reecalled 


Senator Bingham: Admiral Moffett, I was particularly interested in 
what you stated at the close of your remarks this morning in regard to per- 
sonnel problems. I should like very much to get your own personal ideas 
as to the best solution of the problem. You stated that there was no doubt 
in your mind as to unrest among the personnel engaged on aviation duty 
in the Navy, and that they desired a definite policy expressed regarding their 
future status. 

Those two 
difficulty of getting 
situation. In the higher 


NAVY, 


things, (a) shortage of officers in the Navy, and (b) the 
naval officers, have had a good deal to do with this 
grades some officers are required by law to have 


a certain amount of sea service or they cannot do very much. They are 
wondering whether that will militate against their promotion. Another 
thing, they feel that if they stay in aviation indefinitely it may militate 


remain on 
And 


is, if they 
their promotion. 


Regular Service. That 
will militate against 


against their status in the 
aviation duty too long that it 
that is true, too. 

We find that of the people we attempt to teach to although they 
are willing to do so, and of course willingness has a great “deal to do with 
it; in fact, they desire to do it—about 30 to 40 per cent cannot be taught 
to fly. That is, to actually fly. 

Rear Admiral Moffett: I believe in keeping men in the Service on avia- 
tion duty as long as they are physically able to fly, as long as their services 
can be utilized for the proportionate part of aviation that we have in the 
Navy. 

And we have worked out a plan, that I will refer to if I am called on 
this subject again, known as the Whiting plan. Captain Whiting worked 
the plan up. He is on duty with the Bureau of Aeronautics and is a naval 
aviator. He has worked out a very good plan, in my opinion. He has 
taken care of the different grades, and I think has met the situation very 
well in the matter of taking care of the needs of the Service. 

Senator Bingham: Do you think it possible, if advisable, to reorganize 
the Navy Department in such a way that control of personnel and opera- 
tions would be put directly under your command instead of your merely 
making recommendations? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: I think that while aviation is in the formative 
stuge, and while it requires concentrative study, which takes up an officer's 
time, control of the personnel should be under the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
I would say to include training as well as personnel. I think that as to 
operations, with the present staff it works very well. In any organization, 
of any kind or description, the personnel is so much more important than 
anything else, that unless that is taken care of, and is regulated so there 
can be no question about it, you cannot reach 100 per cent efficiency. There 
must be somebody in the organization to whom I can look for flying. I 
mean aside from a naval officer. I think there should be somebody in the 
Navy Department to be the head and strictly responsible for aviation. If 
miterial is under one head and personnel is under somebody else, I think 
you will not have the same success that you will have otherwise. 

However. I only say that because aviation is new. I think that after 
it settles down, some years from now, it may be like the other matters. 
But stress the difference in saying this now, it is still in the experimental 
stage—that the people who regulate it should be very close to the aviation 
itself, just as close as they can get; that they should be in close association 
with the men who fly—be able to talk with them, to live with them, and to 
know how they feel, and to get just as muc h advice from them as possible. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics is run by aviators, under the Chief of the 
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Bureau. My closest advisers are all flying people. We are invariably in 
agreement before we do anything, either in personnel or material. Very 
rarely do we make any recommendations that have not come from the men— 
men who have not superiors in the world as aviators and officers of 
experience, 

Senator Bingham: You believe that the morale of naval aviators would 
be improved, then, if the personnel were put under that bureau. 

Rear Admiral Moffett: I think so. But 1 always try to keep in view 


the best interests of the whole organization. The present plan has been 


working for four years, and I have done everything I could under the present - 


organization. It is still under the control as has been stated here. But, 
you understand, that is my own personal opinion. 

I think if we were at war, and we had some operation, or there was 
some attack on the country, that the Air Force would consist of aviation 
from the Army and the Navy working together. If we wanted to make 
some attack, the force of the Army would be called upon for what they 
— send, and the same as to the Navy. I think what was in mind would 

e a force acting separately as a striking force. I think that could be done 
under the present organization. If you wish to add aviation as a weapon 
for the defense of the country, and cared to have an additional force outside 
of the Army and the Navy, that is an expression of opinion, or whether we 
should have naval aviation to form a striking force. 

Senator Bingham: There was no question in your mind this morning 
that in the course of a battle at sea all aviation used in such a battle should 
be under one command? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: No, sir; none whatever. 

Senator Bingham: It was contemplated, was it not, that aviation at 
such a time would consist chiefly of spotting and torpedo planes? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: If you will let me answer that question, I will 

say that there was a statement that I could make that I left out of my 
statement this morning. I think it will answer your question at this stage, 
and I should like to give to the oy my opinion on the offensive 
value of aviation in connection with the Navy. I believe that the tendency 
in the past has been to lay too much stress upon the defensive theory of 
aviation, and not enough stress upon the offensive theory. By defensive 
naval aviation I mean observation, spotting gunfire, and scouting. By 
offensive aviation I mean torpedo bombing. I am greatly of the opinion 
that the torpedo ms bomhing planes would be a very valuable weapon in 
the hands of the Navy for attacking enemy surface and subsurface craft, 
stations, ete. I hope that this method of warfare will be fully developed in 
time of peace, so that it can be utilized to the greatest possible effect in 
time of national emergency. 

Senator Bingham: At the Langley Field Station the Army is studying 
air tactics and strategy. Has the Navy anything to correspond with that? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: No, sir. Our advanced training has been in the 
fleet. We would do more of that if we had more aviators. Our advanced 
schools are just what we described this morning. The most of our advanced 
work is done in the fleet itself, or from the fleet itself, or with the planes 
at San Diego. 

Senator Bingham: In view of the difference between sea tactics and land 
tactics, would it not seem to you advisable to have certain men devote their 
lives entirely to the development of air tactics in order to get command of 
the air? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: I think it would, and that is the plan that we 
have recognized with certain officers, that they be kept permanently on 
aviation duty. The only thing we have now is a school to start off with on 
the Great Lakes alone. That is, to start recruits. to train them as aviation 
machinist’s mates. Then we have a schcol that has not been in operation 
very long, which is an engine-testing laboratory at Philadelphia. We are 
gradually sending officers there. 

Senator Bingham: With regard to bombing sights, 
been no improvement in bombing sights since the war? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: The bombing sights in use today, I would say, 
are not very radically improved. The sights we are actually using today 
are not as good as they should be. but I can tell you that we have in sight, 
that is, being developed by the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy, one we 
consider is going to be extraordinarily acceptable, and we hope to have it 
in the near future. That is in production, and very satisfactory sight. 
That is the Navy’s production of the sight. It so happens that the Army, 
before the Navy took up this sight, is developing another sight that is going 


Admiral, has there 


to be very satisfactory indeed. I can speak of the Navy's sight of recent 
development. 
Senator Bingham: Admiral, has the Navy plans similar to that spoken 


which is known as the Lassiter Board Plan? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: We have a plan that was started soon after the 
formation of the Bureau of Aeronautics, when the late Captain Mustin was 
the Chief of the Bureau. and soon after it was formed in 1922. It is a five- 
year plan for personnel and a general plan of organization and a plan for 
ships. We have that plan, and it covers five years, showing the number of 
planes and the personnel required to complete that organization. It was 
referred to the General Board. and the policy of the Board—not the general 
policy but the details as to what kind of planes we were to have, started 
with that recommendation. Hearings were held on that first letter, and they 
decided the type of planes to go on board the ships. And that is just the 
policy of putting two observation planes and fighting planes on a ship, and 
the number of scouts, and that was all agreed to. And the number and 
kind of planes at Coco Solo and Pearl Harbor, and the continental coast 
defense. We have that in a very complete plan, and what it will cost, and 
the personnel needed for it, and so forth. 

Senator Bingham: Would you care to state the number of planes called 
for by the Navy's plans? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: I can give it to you in a moment. The total 
number would be 1,115 planes. That is in complete units. We have today 
196 first line and 365 second line. 

The Chairman: How many accidents did you have last year? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: We had 176 crashes althogether, and we had 
32 deaths. 

The Chairman: You generally would feel that your planes were in 
good condition as the planes of any other first-class country? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: I am sure they are, and by means of inspec- 
tion and examination we do everything we possibly can to insure they are 
in good condition. We never fly a plane about which there can be the 
slightest question. 

The Chairman: 


of by the Army here yesterday, 


In your statement this morning you say, “That no 


airplane that has been built or is likely to be built for years to come 








could fly across the ocean with its military load, much less return to jts 



















































own shores after the attack.” Ho 
Rear Admiral Moffett: Yes, sir. I believe that. I do not in any alk 
way want to belittle aviation, because I believe in it, and I am as enthu- ' 
siastic about it as—well, not so much so as everybody, but I believe in its 
advantages, and what a wonderful thing it is, and when I make a state. 
ment of that kind I regret to say it, but I think exaggerated claims fop Bur 
aviation do more harm than good. I regret to say that, but I am afraid = 
it is true. We sent the plane PN9 No. 1; it went to Honolulu, 3,009 § °°” 
nautical miles, and she carried every bit of gas she could; I think 1,49 . 
gallons. She could not carry anything else. That is a military load roe: 
and there is no seaplane that can go that far and carry a greater load, - 
You might take a land plane and go that far, but you_know what woul 
happen if it came down in water like that plane did. You ean go so far, i 
and if you can stop somewhere and take on gasoline, you can do it, by  ™ ‘ 
I think the statement I make now is correct, that there is none that cap 
carry that load and the 2,000 pound bomb, no seaplane. tor, 
The Chairman: You are familiar with the fact that statements have of f 
been made that the Atlantic seaboard could be destroyed by the air forges of t 
of other nations as far inland as Pittsburgh? He 
Rear Admiral Moffett: I think as long as we have the Navy and the ais 
proper ships, and aviation up to what it should be, I do not think there of | 
is the slightest possibility of that ever occurring. dist 
Mr. Durand: The so-called three-purpose planes, have you _ plans othe 
looking towards that plane? I th 
Rear Admiral Moffett: Which one, sir? than 
Mr. Durand: The three-purpose plane. a 3 
Rear Admiral Moffett: We are doing everything we possibly can to 4 
improve it. At the present time we have some coming out. We have man 
another one with a builder that is building the present one, he will take al | 


one of those planes and improve it with another motor. That is coming com 
out. He also has a plan of his own, an air-cooled motor, which he thinks if 
is better than that. He is working in conjunction with the Bureau. The rt 
plane is satisfactorily improved. Each order is a little better than the nicl 
one before. The improvements come not only in performance but jp om! 
visability for the pilot and visibility for the bomber, and those things expe 
have to be carefully worked out, because the shifting of the pilot and the mgt 
bomber, or the observer, in different places, has quite an effect on the ola 
performance of the plane. in 

Mr. Durand: Practically, then, the appropriation is the only bar that : 
stands between you and the larger realization of your program? da 

Rear Admiral Moffett: Yes, sir. ) J 

Major General Harbord: You stated in your statement this morning tat 
that the fleet not only consisted of the high seas fleet, but a great variety i 
of other craft. rob: 

Rear Admiral Moffett: Yes, sir. at 

Major General Harbord: I draw from that that the Navy had some at 


craft that should be restricted to its land stations; 
it, and operated with the fleet, as an untenable theory. 
date a bit on that? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: 


but that is a part o 
Will you eluci- 





Under the joint boards of the Army and Navy 


today, the Navy is assigned to certain duties. It is expressed differenth; ce 
in those papers, but what it amounts to is this, that the Navy's part ir hink 
coast defense amounts to ~— things; that is, the patrol along the coast there 
as during the last war the Navy had stations along the coast from Texas @ me t 
to Canada; they patrolled with a boat, looking for submarines, or an) pr 
thing else. They also had a large number of surface vessels that did the et 


same thing, subchasers, looked out 
for them. 
Another 
a seaplane. 
The other is convoy. When a convoy goes to sea—doubtless many of 
you have seen 40 or 50 or 100 vessels going out with a convoy of th: 


and so forth; and aircraft and they 
That was one function. 


is scouting at sea as far as they can go with aircraft, using 








Navy. With that convoy went the flying boats to protect the convoy as 
far as they could, until they were taken up with the rest of the Nav 1 
forces. Now, of course, in order to sustain and fuel and take care of ail ; 





eraft you must have some place to go. For instance, we have a statior 
at Cape May that is used for surface craft and aireraft. There is another 
one at Chatham, Mass. 

Major General Harbord: When the Navy Fleet is out scouting o1 
errands, is there any particular advantage in their having to leave enoug! 
of their corps behind to guard their own land bases, rather than to have 
it done by the Army? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: 
eraft. All stations, 








All shore stations are defended by Arm) 
including the Navy Yards and all of those places 


are defended by the Army. The Army assigns planes and uses them. Ws 

do not use fighting planes at these bases as a rule. We use the scou' nti 
plane or the three-purposa plane, and it is different from the fighting wil! 
plane. Our fighters would not be used for that purpose a all. The i has b 
was that if a situation arose that was too great for the Navy, they wou 

of course call on the Army. 

Major General Harbord: Where do you draw the line between ” 
Army and the Navy in our defense of the harbors or coast line? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: Originally, before the joint board acted on tt e 
there was a sort of an — agreement that the high water mari I 
would be the line, that the Navy took everything over the water and thé 0 
Army took everything over ‘the land, and I think that is a pretty g00 Me 
place. I think the Navy can look out for everything connected with th 


water, and so with the communication, the contact, the destination a 
everything like that, and they know what it is all about. I think, if ro 
had land men operating on the sea it would not only be not as efficient 
but they would make some terrible mistakes sometimes and bomb 
instead of the enemy. 

Major General Harbord: Yeu would not exclude the coast artillert 
from shooting over the water, would you? 

Rear Admiral Moffett: No, sir. I think the more we have, the better 
I do not begrudge the Army coming into this at all when we need thes 











I have just been to Honolulu and I found everything is cooperatin I 
gether, notably the naval air station at Pearl Harbor and Schofield ‘Bar it 
racks. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. EDWARD W. EBERLE, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Chairman: Have we a plane in either the Army or the * Nav 
that you know of that could go the distance from our western coas 
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Honolulu and carry any bombing material that it could drop at the end 
of the journey? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: Not that I know of. 

The Chairman: Has any other nation such a plane? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: No other nation. One of the objects of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics developing this Boeing plane was to see, by experi- 
ment, whether we could not develop a longer range so we could carry 
something to Honolulu. 

The Chairman: Then you would agree with Admiral Moffett that no 
airplane has been built that could fly across the ocean with its military 
load? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: I do. 

Senator Bingham: How do you feel about placing non-flying officers 
jn command of aviation schools and aviation units? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: Well, the only aviation school we have, Sena- 
tor, is at Pensacola. Pensacola is a large station, we have a good deal 
of flying equipment there. The officer in charge there is a commandant 
of the naval district, and, by virtue of that, commander of that school. 
He has obtained wonderful results in his administration, contentment in 
his force, and has developed good aviators. Until we get good aviators 
of long service and rank commensurate with the command of the naval 
district and station like that, I think it is absolutely necessary to place 
other officers in command. The training is done by naval aviators, and 
] think you will find the commandant of that station does more flying 
than any one of them, although he was too old at the time to qualify as 
q naval aviator. 

Afloat the air squadrons are in command of naval aviators. The com- 
nanders of the air squadrons, which compose not only the aircraft, but 
al the surface craft in the squadron are captains in the Navy, and the 
emmander is also captain of the flagship. These officers do a great deal 
¢ fying, but do not take command of the air squadron; they are not 
plots, but they are seamen of long standing, officers who have been very 
puch interested in aviation. In fact the one at San Diego now was in 
emmand of our first aeroplane carrier, the Langley, and did all of the 
experimental work in the development of the aeroplane carriers, the Lex- 
ington and the Saratoga. He completed the course and went to Pensa- 
cla and qualified as an observer, being too old to qualify as a pilot. He 
isin command of the air station out there now. 

Senator Bingham: In view of the fact that it has been stated here 
today that out of 150 officers less than 30 learn to be capable aviators, 
jo you think that it is good policy to have the naval aviators on the same 
status, With regard to detail, as other officers in the service? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: In the first place I doubt that fact. I think 
probably if they figured it out a little more carefully they would not find 
that it was that small a percentage. I think in one of the recent classes 
that went there was only about 50 percent, as I remember, that were 
qualified, but I do not think it would go to as low a percentage as 30— 
that is practically only half of the 50 qualifying as aviators. The idea of 
establishing another corps in the Navy is contrary in my opinion to ali 
nilitary policy and principles. It is necessary to have the detailing of 
oficers handled in the Bureau of Aeronautics and all of the personnel. I 
think Admiral Moffett probably gave you the wrong idea, and that is that 
there were many disapprovals of his recommendations, because he has told 
me time and time again that practically all of his recommendations were 
approved by the Bureau of Navigation. I think you might as well take 
the Ordnance Bureau and say that the Chief of Ordnance should detail 
il of the Ordnance gunnery officers and gunners’ mates throughout the 
vay} There you would have another Bureau of Navigation. Again, 
shy should not the Surgeon General detail all the doctors and hospital 
ittendants throughout the Navy? Why should not the Chief Constructor 
letail all the constructors throughout the Navy, and all the carpenters on 
il the ships? Why, gentlemen, we would have chaos. 

Gentlemen, I think the trouble now is that aviation is a new art. It 
s just in a state of development; it is progressing steadily, and in a very 
ealthy way, in view of the money that we have had. Of course we have 
nad to take economy into account; but Congress has been very fair to 
is, considering the other departments. I think it is a case of ambitious 
roung men, because aviation is a service of young men. They do not take 
nto consideration the whole Navy nor the whole problem of the national 

not only our home defense, but our distant possessions. This 
matter has been a lifetime study of officers in the Navy. It has all been 
vorked out, and I think within a very short time—it is improving every 
lay—we are going to have this thing solved, and it is going to be solved 
n the Department. 

I feel that if this Committee will only give us the encouragement to 
ntinue on in our policy for a few years more and leave it to us, that you 
will be proud of it and that the people will have confidence in it. The Navy 
das been working on plans to develop the Aviation Service and doing all it 
in, and while all of this agitation has been against it we have gone steadily 
we have developed it now so, as Admiral Moffett has said, we have 
nore planes aboard ship than any other nation in the world, although we 
il only this old carrier, the Langley. We are the only nation that has 
dlanes aboard our battleships and cruisers, being used all the time in all of 
the maneuvers, in all the target practice, and the accidents are very few 
is compared with other nations. 

Secretary Wilbur: Mr. Chairman, before the Admiral leaves the chair, 
i think there is one matter Senator Bingham and the Admiral may not 
lave made themselves mutually understood about, and that is in regard to 
the question of control of the air. The Admiral used a phrase, and it is 
he one commonly used, while, as I understood, Senator Bingham had in 
tis mind a picture of an independent force, or at least an air force going 
‘orth and destroying the enemy's air force, and that securing control of the 
ir and then covering the battle fought out after that predominance of the 
air had been established. My idea is that there is no such thing as control 
a the air as long as the enemy has one plane. We have an illustration 
% that, perhaps, in Morocco, where France has control of the air. 

_I think what Admiral Eberle has said, in various ways here, and that is 
w I want to give an opportunity to straighten out, is that all the 
anced fighting by the air force is a part of the great battle and that 
the tighting will continue during the entire naval battle. The effort on our 
tide. for instance, would be to prevent the enemy from maintaining his 
etting planes and observation planes in our neighborhood, and to prevent 
te enemy’s bombing planes from reaching our fleet, and, on the other 
tand. protecting our own bombing planes and observation planes in their 
attack on the enemy fleet. 





lefense, 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like the Admiral, if that is agreeable, to 
explain his thought about that. Of course, I do not want to put words in 
his mouth. 

Rear Admiral Eberle: Yes; that is what I was trying to explain. 

Senator Bingham: Why would it not be advisable, in your opinion, for 
the Navy to employ specially trained fighting forces to get that control of 
the air, just as it employs in the Marines an especially trained fighting 
force to use on the land. 

Rear Admiral Eberle: That is what we use now, the very thing that 
we are striving for. That specially trained force is there, and it must be 
‘arried with the fleet. 

Judge Denison: The relation between the Navy and the Air Force is 
much more intimate than the relation between the Navy and the Marines, 
so that there is no analogy between the two. 

Rear Admiral Eberle: Yes; that is right. The Marines have specific 
duties laid out for them, and the principal thing is to act as an expedi- 
tionary force or landing force. They do man secondary battery guns. But 
we do not hesitate to take them away from that duty to go on shore or, in 
case of war like the recent World War, to take them away from the ship 
altogether. 

The Chairman: Your thought is that the marines are carried in order 
to fight land battles, but airplanes are carried to fight with other ships and 
air battles? . 

Rear Admiral Eberle: Yes, sir. The Marine is trained with ships in 
order to get him used to boats, landing, and so forth. 

The Chairman: You cannot fight a sea battle today without airplanes? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: No, sir; not without very great disadvantage. 

Major General Harbord. You cannot go out in the middle of the ocean 
and turn loose your air commander and say: “Your general mission is so 
and so; be on your way’? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: No, sir. 

Major General Harboard: You must have some control over him? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: Yes, sir. 

Major General Harbord: What you are interested in is protecting the 
fleet. You do not want him to go away several hundred miles chasing 
airplanes? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: No, sir. We must have him under control. 

Representative Vinson: How many planes is it contemplated for the 
fleet to carry after the two carriers have been put in commission? 

Rear Admiral Eberle: There will be 72 planes on each carrier, and then 
each battleship carries one observation plane and two fighting planes. That 
is what we intend. That will be 54 for the battleships, and each cruiser 
earries two. We have ten cruisers, and that makes twenty. Fifty-four and 
twenty and seventy-two on each carrier; and then we contemplate at a time 
when we may get the money to carry planes on vessels of the base force, 
and tenders, not only to be used as replacements for battle fleets for the 
advance base of the fleet but in patroling for submarines and so forth. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1925 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY S. NEW, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

The Chairman: Mr. Postmaster General, you are familiar with the letter 
of appointment of the Board and the purpose of its appointment? 

Postmaster General New: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: We asked the other departments of the Government to 
present in their own way the use that they were making of aircraft, and 
such plans and recommendations as they might have for betterment and 
improvement. We would be very glad to have you follow the same course 
and simply give such statement as you care to of the work of the Post Office 
Department along that general line. 

Postmaster General New: Yes, sir. Anticipating that, I have prepared 
a statement of what the Post Office Department is doing, what it has in 
mind to do, and under the permission of the Board I will read that. 

It is. of course, understood that the Post Office Department has no place 
in any difference existing among military and naval authorities as to the 
best method for carrying on their aeronautical operations. Our activities 
in the air have been directed toward the performance of an important public 
service in a manner to demonstrate to men of means that commercial avia- 
tion is a possibility. This is what we have had in mind in carrying the 
transcontinental air mail. It is not our belief that the Government should 
permanently continue to provide this service under Government auspices and 
at Government expense, but the service is a most important one, and if it 
was possible for it ever to be undertaken by private agencies it was first 
necessary to demonstrate that it was an entirely feasible thing. 

During the fiscal year ending with the 30th of last June we flew on 
this transcontinental route 2,076,764 miles, with a percentage of 96. That 
is to say. we flew that many miles with mail. Including mail, ferry and 
test we flew 2,501,555 miles. 

As I said at the outset, the prime ideas of the Post Office Department 
were first to supply a highly desirable service and next to encourage and 
stimulate the creation in this country of an industry capable of engaging 
successfully in commercial aviation and to build the planes and equipment 
necessary to that end. 

It is generally known that the Government spent nearly a billion dollars 
on planes during the war, largely because no one in this country knew any- 
thing about their manufacture and there were no facilities for it. 

Up to this time the Post Office Department on all its air-mail operations 
has spent about $10,000,000. It may have spent a little more because dur- 
ing the earlier years most of the air-mail expense was paid out of star route 
and Railway Mail appropriations, but the amount diverted could not have 
been very large, as the operations themselves were not very extensive. 
did not make an effort to dig that out, because it was not of very great 
consequence, and would have involved a great deal of work, of course, sepa- 
rating all of those accounts. For the sum spent we have carried on the 
service to date, and are now taking in about $60,000 a month on the trans- 
continental line alone. 

We have built about 1,900 miles of lighted airway, built our shops at 
Maywood, our hangars at all division points, paid all operating expenses 
and have on hand assets valued at $3,653,000, as of September 15, 1923. 

The service has attracted attention, and that it justifies itself by results 
will, I think, be conceded; The degree of success of the effort to attract 
‘apital to a new industry dnd stimulate interest in aeronautics in the United 
States is best set forth by the result of the Department’s recent bids for 
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private conduct of air-mail routes. Sixty days or more ago we advertised 
for the establishment of eight new contract air-mail services. 

By means of this service a letter mailed at the close of the business day 
in either New York or Chicago will be delivered at the other end of the 
route on the first regular city carrier delivery of the following morning. 

The opportunity for saving to banks and business firms afforded by this 
service is very great. The service is growing in popularity. 


I do not hesitate to say that we have never yet had a plane that is 
really suited for our purposes. To carry mail to good advantage a plane 


designed for the amount and distribution of weight to 
which it can take off, the rate of speed at which 
it can be landed, and various other considerations of importance. 


STATEMENT OF W. IRVING GLOVER, SECOND ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Senator Bingham: What do you think should be done to secure better use 
of the present Air Mail facilities ? 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover: I might say this. that the <Air 
Mail service—it was something new for the Post Office Department, and like 
the. manufacturer, unless he has a competent selling agency, he has nothing 


must be especially 
be carried, the distance at 


with which to keep his mill going, and so my distinguished predecessor, 
Colonel Henderson, had to devote a great deal of his time to the idea of 


building the Air Mail Service, and probably we did not devote as much time 
to the use of the Air Mail as the business interests of the 110,000,000 people 


in this country demanded. So quite recently we have instituted a publicity 
campaign in New York and Chicago, visiting the large banks, commercial 


concerns, mail-order houses, railroads 
and individuals, and showed them what the Air Mail Service can do for 
the uses of the Post Office Department Service, so that quite recently, as 
the Postmaster General said, we had 508 pounds going out of New York in 
one day. It is beginning to show the result of the publicity that the Post 
Office Department is putting out through its publicity agency, especially in 
New York and Chicago. 

Senator Bingham: Is that the night service? 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover: That is not only the night service, 
Senator, but the night service from New York to Chicago and the trans- 
continental service. They work both routes. 

Senator Bingham: Is your service being 
houses ? 

Assistant Postmaster Glover: Not until the last 60 days, sir. A repre- 
sentative of the Federal Reserve System has made the statement quite 
recently that the interest saved by the banks in New York and Chicago and 
San Francisco per year has been a saving of over two and one-half million 
dollars in a yearly flow. 

We are carrying at the present time large quantities of registered mail 
and insurance policies, papers that are passing in court, testimony taken in 
various cities in the West that is needed in the East, and so we are not only 
performing a service, but we feel very much encouraged about a continued 
use or the increasing use that the people of this country are giving to the 


houses, stock brokers, manufacturing 


utilized much by financial 


Air Mail Service, not only the night service but the transcontinental. 
Senator Bingham: Do you know how their rates compare with those 
charged when sent by Railway Mail Service? Have you any figures with 


regard to the number of letters or packages lost by Air Mail as compared 
with those lost by the registered mail service of the Railway Mail Service? 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover: I do not think that has ever been 
compiled by the Department, but I can say this, Senator, that the loss of 
registered pouches being sent by Air Mail can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Pouches are lost which have been carried by the Air Mail Service, 
but it has been while they have been on the ground and in transit from one 
station to the main post office, and Colonel Henderson just tells me one 
pouch of 125 pounds of mail. 

Assistant Postmaster Ueneral Glover The transcontinental route is 
divided into three zones. In the first zone the rate is 8 cents, in the sec- 
ond zone it is 16 cents, and in the third zone it is 24 cents. In the service 
from New York to Chicago the rate is 10 cents per ounce. 

Senator Bingham: Would you care to state what things you think 
could be changed in the present law which would be for the benefit of the 
development of the Air Mail Service? 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover: I might say that the Air Mail 
Service of the Post Office Department could well be considered the fifth 
cousin of the Government. The greatest asset the Post Office Department 
might have would be a more liberal attitude on the part of Congress 
toward it and its desires as regards appropriations. 

I think it nothing short of remarkable, as I have already stated, what 
my distinguished predecessor, Colonel Henderson, has done with the small 
amount of money that he had to expend in the lighting of airways, $514,- 
000, lighting the way from New York to Cheyenne; with the amount of 
that we had on hand for equipment, and so on—what has been accom- 
plished for the people of this country in the way of service. 

Personally, I think that the Air Mail Service is just in its infancy. 
It is just at the beginning. I think that has been demonstrated by the 
fact that there was no commercial company, no commercial aviation com- 
pany that was willing to fly the mail between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and therefore it rested with the Post Office Department of this 
Government of ours to, first, not only step the way but to light the way 
—in other words, to blaze the way. 

Senator Bingham: Now, if I 
which shows miles flown per crash, in 
this statement. 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Will you give us those figures for 1919? 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover: There were 13 crashes in 1919, 
with an average of 14,999 miles flown per crash. 

Senator Bingham: Is that crash with fatality? 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover: No, sir; just erash, Senator 
Bingham. 

Senator Bingham: 


understand you, you have a_ schedule 
each one of the years mentioned on 


How serious were the crashes? 
Assistant Postmaster General Glover: They were major crashes. 
The Chairman: There were three fatalities in that year, so there 
would be three fatal crashes out of a total of 13 crashes of all kinds? 
The Chairman: In 1919 there were 64,995 miles flown per fatality. 
Assistant Postmaster General Glover: Yes, sir. 
The Chairman: And 14,999 miles flown per crash. Is that correct? 
Assistant Postmaster General Glover: That is correct. 
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The Chairman: And in 1925 there were 1,250,777 miles flown perp 
fatality, is that correct? 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: And 208,463 miles flown per crash? 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Are you informed as to whether any other country 


has done as much along the line of mail service by airplane as has been 

done in the United States? 
Assistant Postmaster General 

world that has developed its air 


Glover: There is no country in the 
mail service like the United States has 


Representative Vinson: Do you carry second-class and parcel post 
matter on the established routes, New York to Chicago and the transco 


tinental line, and so on? 


Assistant Postmaster General Glover: Yes: at first-class mail rates 


Representative Vinson: That is all [ wish to ask. 

The Chairman: Any other questions, Gentlemen of the Board? 

Mr. Coffin: I should like to ask one or two questions right there. 

The Postmaster General: Just to enlarge a little, if I may, upon the 
replies made by Mr. Glover to Mr. Vinson’s last questions; of course, 


other than first-class mail on these private contracts rests 
Doubtless he is going to carry matter other 


carrying matter 
with the contractor himself. 


than first-class mail, for the very good reason that we do not for a min. 
ute think that the first-ciass mail he is going to get at any time is going 
to make a paying business for him. He is going to carry other things. 


doubtless. 

Senator Bingham: Is it not true that 
mit a contractor to carry other mail at the 

The Postmaster General: That is true, the law does permit that. But 
it is my judgment, confirmed by my associates in the Department, that 
would be a very unwise departure for us to undertake, because in case we 
did that we would immediately be charged with discrimination by the 
fellow whose ordinary postage is not carried. If that feature of the law 
is to be advised we will say two firms in the same business commit their 
ordinary mail to the Post Office. 

It may so happen that that mail committed by one firm is a part of 
the excess that is given to the contractor, or is in that carried by us from 
New York to Chicago by air mail—at no extra cost to the firm originating 
it. On the other hand, that mail committed by the other fellow does not 
get to go, for there is no space or carrying capacity in the plane sufficient 
to carry his matter. Therefore it is left behind. He will immediately 
come forward and say: Why was Jone’s matter carried by air mail and 
mine left behind? 

Gentlemen of 
The Government 
users of the mails. 
of the mail alike. 


the law authorizes you to per. 
regular rate if he so desires? 


the Board, I think that is an impracticable proposition. 
must not discriminate between individual citizens and 
The Government must treat all of its citizens and users 


Senator Bingham: Is there any objection on the part of the Post 
Office Department to these contractors carrying express, of course at 


rates satisfactory to themselves and to the express companies? 


The Postmaster General: Oh, no. If I may be permitted I should like 
to say right here, that I really think the greatest contribution the Post 


Office Department has made in this whole subject is the 
it has lent to contractors, or to concerns that have it in 
the field of commercial aviation. 

Representative Vinson: Mr. Secretary. in view of the wonderful 
showing that the Post Office Department has made in the delivery of mail 
by air I should like to ascertain your view in regard to taking the mail 
service from the Post Office Department and placing it under a_ unified 
command, or an independent branch of the Government. 

The Postmaster General: Well, Mr. Congressman, in answer to that 
question I will say that I think the Post Office Department unquestion- 
ably ought to have untrammeled control of its own service. 


STATEMENT OF MR. C. F. EGGE, GENERAL SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, AIR MAIL SERVICE, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


It was testified by the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy 
on yesterday that there was certain dissatisfaction among the naval ‘vi- 
ators with regard to the handling of the personnel. Do you find that 
there is any dissatisfaction among the air mail pilots? 

Mr. Egge: No, sir; absolutely not. With a personnel of 745 in our 
service I think I may be positive that the morale of more than 700 of our 
employes is excellent, could not be impreved upon. As to the other 40 
odd pilots, I know that they are well satisfied, interested in the work, and 
I would unquestionably say that their morale is good, in fact excellent. 

Senator Bingham: How much flying do you require of a pilot? 

Mr. Egge: Each pilot is scheduled to fly approximately 50 to 60 
hours a month. The minimum base pay received by any pilot in 
service today is $3,300; and the maximum that may be paid is $3,600, but 
no pilot has yet earned that maximum. 

Senator Bingham: Will you give us the figures as to what pilots really 
earn? 


encouragement 
mind to enter 


Mr. Egge: The average earnings for a pilot during the fiscal year 
1924 was 86,760. 

Senator Bingham: Do —_ know how that compares with what is 
paid in the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. Egge: Well, I do not have that information. Of course their 
pay is 50 percent increase for flying, and if an officer's salary is, say, 


$3,000, he receives $1,500 additional for flying pay. 


Senator Bingham: You have a better showing for hours flown per 
erash than any other service? 

Mr. Egge: We think so. 

Senator Bingham: To what do you attribute it? 

Mr. Egge: Inspection, I would say, and morale of the men in the 
service. Just as an illustration I will say that recently I was on the 


field when a plane came in. Two motor mechanics left the motor room 
and rushed out to the field, and hardly waited for the pilot to stop to get 


his plane in the hangar until they made inquiry for his log book. They 
were interested in seeing the motor record. It was a new motor, and 


these men had overhauled the motor, and they were interested in the — 
of the first trip. I simply give you that as an example of the morale of 


the men in the service. 
Senator Bingham: 
chanics in the service? 
Mr. Egge: 


How long do you succeed in keeping your me 


The most of the mechanics in our service were made it 
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the service, so to speak. Many of them came in as helpers, chauffeurs, 


and stockroom clerks. They learned the business in our service, many of 


“a Denison: Are your employees in the Civil Service? 

Mr. Egge: No, sir; they are not. 

Major General Harbord: Are you the immediate responsible official 
in charge of this wonderful service? ? ‘ 

Mr. Egge: I am working under the direction of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

Major General Harbord: 
officer : : i , 

Mr. Egge: I have the immediate supervision of it. 

Major General Harbord: It is a very marvelous and wonderful service, 
and from your record that you are not yourself a pilot it has naturally 
peen done by pilots working under a nonflying official. Have you ever had 
any occasion of resentment on the part of your pilots that their movements 
were not directed by a flyer? 

Mr. Egge: No, sir. 

Senator Bingham: How much do you fly yourself? 

Mr. Egge: Not a great deal; every time I have an opportunity. I 
have flown 1,500 or 2,000 miles since last spring. 

Mr. Durand: I notice, Mr. Egge, that in this list of accidents and 
crashes a remarkable falling off since the year 1921. To what do you 
qscribe that remarkable reduction? 

Mr. Egge: The first three years were experimental. We 
planes declared surplus by the Army. At one time we flew I think five 
diferent types of ships, and seven different types of motors. Since 1921. 
we have standardized. We use only one type of ship and one type of 
motor. 

Mr. Durand: 


tion? 


But you are the immediate commanding 


received 


Have you done anything in the way of metal construc- 


Egge: Nothing. 

Senator Bingham: Have you flown any all-metal planes? 

Mr. Egge: Yes, sir. In 1920-21 we flew a few junkers. 
had six. We lost three in the air and sold the other three. 

Senator Bingham: What is the opinion of your pilots in regard to 
the all-metal planes? 

Ir. Egge: It differs. I do not believe that our pilots are qualified 
at the present time to express an opinion. 

The Chairman: Have you any age limit for your pilots? 

Mr. Egge: No, sir. 

The Chairman: We had some testimony yesterday from Army and 
Navy officers as to the necessity of pilots retiring from flying at some 
particular age. Has your experience given you any opinion about that? 

Ir. Egge. We have given that matter very serious thought. We have 
pilots with us now who have flown fully seven years. We have a num- 
ber of pilots who have been with us almost from the day we started, and 
I think our average age today is 31. We have one man I believe 41 
years of age, the only man over 40. I would not like to express an opin- 
ion on the age limit yet, but there is a limit all right for the kind of 
that is required from our boys. flying night and day and in all 
kinds of weather, but I am not qualified at this time to say what that 
age will be. 

Major General Harbord: Have 
pension arrangement with your pilots? 

Mr. Egge: Only those who have a classified civil service status. They 
are listed under the retirement age. 

Major General Harbord: You have no requirement for any other kind 
of pension or retirement pay? 

Mr. Egge: We are taken care of under the Compensation Commission 
if injured while on duty. 


I think we 


service 


you instituted any retirement or 


STATEMENT OF COL. PAUL HENDERSON, FORMER SECOND 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The Chairman: Will you please tell in your own way something about 
the building up of the earlier service? 

Colonel Henderson: My first impression of the Air Mail, as I found it 
inthe Spring of 1922. was that it was an impractical sort of fad. and that 
thad no place in the serious job of postal transportation. Air Mail opera- 
ion then consisted of a relay service on and off the train. from New York 
to San Francisco. 

It soon became plain to me that if airplanes were entitled to a perma- 
nent place in the general scheme of postal transportation they must be used 
for cor tinuous flight of mail over relatively long routes, For instance, it 
seemed to me that renl postal advantage might come if we could fly con- 
tinuously from New York right through to San Francisco. Obviously. this 
meant flying at night——a thing heretofore never undertaken on a long route 
oon regular schedule. T sought advice on the general subject. Over 90 
per cent of the advice which came to me was to the effect that it could not 
bedone. Having concluded that continuous flight. by night as well as by day. 

to put the airplane into the serious business of mail carry- 
Ing, we went at the night flying business in earnest. Fifteen months found 
Is with our research work done and the first lighted airway in the world 
nilt from Chicago to Cheyenne, approximately 1,000 miles. For four days. 

n August. 1923. we operated a continuous transcontinental service, flying 
wer that lighted way at night. 

It was. however, not until the first of July, 1924, that the Department 
wis able to make this continuous-movement transcontinental service a regu- 
lar thing. Part of this interval of delay is accounted for by the fact that it 
Was necessary to wait for adequate appropriations before the lighted airway 
night be made just what our experience then prompted us to think it should 
ve Since July 1, 1924. this service has run every day, with a remarkable 
degree of regularity. the on-time record for the first year’s operation being 
ipproximately SS per cent. 


Was necessary 


Encouraged by the success of this operation. a year ago lighting facili- 
ties were erected between Chicago and New York. so that on July 1, just 
lassed. 2a new night flying service was installed. independent of the trans- 
continental schedule. between New York and Chicago, leaving New York 
about 9.30 p.m. and arriving at Chicago about 5 a. m.. with correspond- 
ig schedules eastbound. This was the most ambitious of the Air Mail's 
)rograms, because of the extremely hazardous flying condition encountered 
vetween Chicago and New York. 

_ The flying equipment of the Air Mail consists of surplus Army airplanes 
ot the De Haviland type. remodeled by the Air Mail in its own shops to as 
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nearly as possible meet its requirements. These De Haviland planes were 
built for war purposes and are poorly suited for the carrying of mail. 
Realizing this, and hoping to be able to procure airplanes of improved 
design, built for the prime purposes of mail carrying rather than warfare, 
a little over a year ago the Post Office Department created a competition 
among the airplane manufacturers, hoping to be able to develop something 
new and improved. The manufacturers were simply told in terms of per- 
formance as to what sore of airplanes the mail service needed. Several 
manufacturers built airplanes of their own design, aimed at filling these 
post-office performance specifications. This competition is now finished, 
and the results are very gratifying. At least two, if not three, of the air- 
planes offered by the manufacturers are outstanding improvements over any- 
thing which had come before. The total expenditure of the Post Office 
Department in the matter of orders following this competition will not, if I 
remember my figures correctly, exceed $160,000. 

This competition was confined to American aircraft manufacturers, with 
the idea that it was part of the Post Office job to encourage the develop- 
ment of commercial airplanes by the American airplane industry. 

The Air Mail has been permitted to develop with a minimum of Goy- 
ernment red tape and regulation. Thanks to the enthusiastic interest of 
Postmaster General Work and of Postmaster General New, very few restrict- 
ive measures were ever injected in the administration of the Air Mail’s 
activities. This fact, I am sure, has contributed largely to its success. 

The Air Mail has served its purpose. It has developed the fact that air- 
craft have a very definite place in everyday transportation. It has developed 
the fact that they may be expected to perform regularly and consistently, not 
only in the daytime but also at night. 

Each Congress, in appropriating Air Mail funds for the next year, has 
voiced the opinion that this service has been the Government's experiment 
in commercial aviation. Each year the hope has been expressed in Congress 
and elsewhere that the time might come when private capital might find 
commercial aviation attractive, and might take over the work of carrying 
mail in the air. 

That time has arrived. 

Thanks to an act of the last Congress the Postmaster General now has 
the authority, under the Kelly Bill, to contract for this new type of trans- 
portation. 

The National Air Transport, Inc., has been formed for the one purpose 
of carrying mail and express. It is well financed, and has all of those 
things which should make for success. On its Board of Directors are the 
leading aircraft manufacturers of the country. Its stockholders are repre- 
sentative citizens of New York, Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh. It is not, and may not ever be, controlled by any partieu- 
lar group, by virtue of limiting individual stock holdings. It is made up of 
men who are prompted by two motives, one an interest in aviation, second 
a patriotic interest in their country. 

Other well-finnnced and well-organized companies are entering this field. 
Commercial aviation should soon be a fact. Only time may develop its 
financial fate. 

In a few months more than three years I find myself converted from a 
skeptic to an enthusiast on the subject of aviation for the purposes of 
commercé, Commercial aviation in America does, however, need Federal 
sympathy and understanding, and active Government cooperation. The 
Government, on the other hand. needs commercial aviation, needs it as a 
background for its national defense. Commercial organizations and equip- 
ment will produce a physical reserve. Aircraft factories will have profitable 
peacetime employment. We, as a nation, will become a going concern in 
the air. 

I believe that the Government should regulate interstate air traflic—to 
this extent: I believe that the Government should prohibit the flying of air- 
eraft which are not worthy of being flown, and should prohibit the flying 
of any aircraft by an unqualified pilot. This will mean Government inspec- 
tion of aircraft and their power plants and Government licensing of pilots. 
Third, I believe that the Government should contract for the carriage of its 
mail in the air, where such carriage in the air is of economic value. 

Each of these three subjects may need a little enlargement. When I 
say that it is my opinion that the Government should take over and main- 
tain these airways and lay out. equip and maintain new airways—I mean 
by an airway those aids to navigation which will have to exist between the 
terminal and local fields. I mean the emergency fields, which should be 
located at intervals of approximately 25 miles, but I do not mean the ter- 
minal fields. I believe that terminal fields should be and will be provided 
by the municipalities. 

In the matter of regulation, because of the newness of this art and 
because of the technical make-up of aircraft. great care will have to be 
exercised in the matter of inspection of not only all aircraft but of pilots. 

Recently the Post Office Department advertised for bids for the carrying 
of mail. under the Kelly Bill. on eight routes throughout the United States. 
Within a few weeks bids will be received on other routes. 

My company has bid on three of the feeder lines. It hopes for an early 
opportunity to bid on the main line, at least as far west as Des Moines, 
Iowa. The Postmaster General has indicated that he may open these lines 
up for early bidding. The Director of the Budget has indicated that he 
believes that this should be the policy of the Government. The Secretary 
of Commerce has told us that he believes that all of these lines should be 
opened up for bidding. 

Now that we are in the air transportation business as a business, it 
seems to me that the Government should let us get into it right. shouid let 
us have every possible chance of success, There will be enough to contend 
with under the most favorable conditions. 

The last Congress considered a bill which provided, among other things, 
for the establishment in the Department of Commerce of a Bureau of Aero- 
nautics for the administration of airways and the regulation of air traffic. 
Although IT am not a lawyer. I read that bill over very carefully and believe 
that it is one which should, with perhaps a few minor alterations be 
promptly enacted into a law. 

Representative Vinson: Are you of the opinion that the regulation of air- 
wiys. the control of airways, the mapping out of airways and the licensing 
of pilots and the general supervision of that phase. should be under the 
Department of Commerce? 

Colonel Henderson: Yes, sir. I think that the Postmaster General 
should be consulted before a new airway is laid out, to discover if it serves 
n useful postal purpose in the place that it is going to go. 

The Chairman: When did the regular night flying begin along that first 
route ? 
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Colonel Henderson: A year ago last July 1. There had just been one 
man killed in night flying since it started, and the nature of his accident 
was such that it might have happened in the daytime. His motor failed 
and he jumped. He pulled the string too quick, and the parachute did not 
open properly. 

The Chairman: This remarkable reduction in the accident rate that the 
Post Office Department shows has continued despite the fact that during 
the last year and a half the night flying has been added to the day flying? 

Colonel Henderson: Yes, sir. The other accident within the last year 
was a daytime accident. 

Major General Harbord: Exelnding the part of this service which is to 
be performed by contract, do you believe that the Post Office Department 
could continue the service with its present or increased efficiency if the 
power to employ, to promote and discharge its employees, its personnel, 
were lodged in some other executive department? 

Colonel Henderson: No, sir. I do not believe it could continue, even 
within its own department, if any less latitude were given the Second 
Assistant in the matter of hiring and firing, and that sore of thing. 

Major General Harbord: You would not view it, then. as a_ practical 
matter to have a separate department which might interchange personnel 
and materiel between the War and Navy and the Post Office Departments? 

Colonel Henderson: My definite answer to that is no, and I would say 
this, that the Post Office service is distinctly a commercial thing, and 
should be a thing apart, just the same as a grocery store is a thing apart 
from the Army or Navy—except where war comes along, and we need all 
of our resources, 

Senator Bingham: Are you then opposd to an 
Great Britain has? 

Colonel Henderson: Yes. 

Senator Bingham: Hew much aid, if any, did you get from the Army 
or Navy in developing the problems which you were faced with in night 
flying? 

Colonel Henderson: We used MeCook Field for the development of our 
first planes, for the ships themselves. Other than that, practically none. 
Of course, from individual Army officers we were constantly getting advice, 
both good and bad. on all of the subjects that we were engaged in, but the 
organized effort of the Army in our night flying operations was confined 
to the lighting of our first ships, the lighting of the ship itself. 

Senator Bingham: In view of the fact that you have the distinction of 
having organized and conducted the safest flying in the world or that the 
world has ever seen, T am very anxious to get your statement as to what 
you regard as the real underlying causes of such safe flying which has 


air ministry, such as 


been done. 

Colonel Henderson: I think it is a very simple thing, Senator. In the 
first place. we have had a very definite job to do each day. The carrying 
of the mail had to go on. so we had to organize ourselves to do things on 
time and do them promptly. Unlike the Army and the Navy, the tasks 
that they have in peacetime may just as well be done tomorrow as today ; 
so they have not the definite job right up against their noses that the Post 
Office Department has. Since we have standardized our equipment we 
have had but one kind of airplane. 

When I first came into the service the pilots were insisting that one 
ship for a long-legged pilot be supplied and be built so and so, and that a 
ship for a short-legged pilot be built so and so. A red head wanted a cer- 
tain kind of a cockpit and a bald head another. But we standardized that. 
We have had a very rigid inspection that has been easy to enforce because 
we are in the seme fields every day and every night. We have been very 
careful in choosing our pilots to get the men who were taking this sort of a 
job seriously. It was not a stunt job with them. It was the serious job 
of making a living. They have helped us in keeping down the necessity 
for repairs to ships, and in seeing to it that the mechanics who made the 
inspections were qualified. For instance, if the pilot gets an inspection 
eard in the air mail. if one of the mechanies who signed this card is a man 
in whose judgment he has no confidence, he may refuse to fly the ship and 
require another inspection by another mechanic in whose judgment he 
believes. We make the pilot, after all, the master of the situation. That 
is, when he accepts the inspection of the ship and takes it up, then if there 
is trouble it is his fault, because he has not gone back of the inspection of 
the car. But I think more than anything else the Air Mail has succeeded 
because it had a definite job to do every day, and it had to do it on time. 

The Chairman: It goes on in all kinds of weather? 

Colonel Henderson: Yes, sir. Of course, it does not succeed every day. 
In many of the storms this last winter we were late right along the line. 

Judge Denison: In your form of organization for placing the responsi- 
bility the pilot naturally decides whether or not he shall go up? 

Colonel Henderson: The field manager decides. The pilot could refuse 
to go and would refuse if he had a foolish order, but the field manager, if 
he is in doubt as to the weather, makes the decision. 

Representative Vinson: Does the Weather Bureau 
Department in determining weather conditions? 

Col. Henderson. Yes, sir. , s 

Admiral Fletcher: Have the studies of the Air Mail Service extended 
to the point of carrying from our coasts over the water areas? 

Colonel Henderson: We are carrying mail now, the Post Office De- 
partment is, in the air from Seattle to Vancouver, Victoria, leaving Seattle 
ten hours after the Oriental liners have gone, and overtaking them. And 
we are doing the same thing at New Orleans, along the Mississippi River— 

Admiral Fletcher (Interposing): I was speaking of Key West and 
Havana, for instance. 

Colonel Henderson: We had a contract for a few months, but. it 
failed because of a very serious accident. That was contract service. 
The Cubans have indicated that they would like now to enter into a nego- 
tiation with the Post Office for a joint service, Cuban and American, be- 
tween Havana and Key West. and I suppose that may be done. : 

Admiral Fletcher: The chances for a saving of time, of course, is 
much greater over a sea route than it is over a fast railroad. 

Colonel Henderson: Yes, sir. The most remarkable Air Mail line in 
the world is in Colombia, where they fly for 700 miles up_ the Magdalene 
River. Steamers take 10 days, as I remember, and the airplane goes up 
in a day. 

Major General Harbord: Who operates that? 

Colonel Henderson: It is operated by some Germans, I have forgotten 
the name of their company. It is operated very successfully. They run a 
passenger, mail and express plane, and they are permitted to sell their 
own postage stamps and collect the revenue direct. If you wanted to 


assist the Post Office 


send a letter te Barranquilla you could buy a stamp in New York. 
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Admiral Fletcher: Are there any other air routes in Central America? 

Colonel Henderson: This same company has run one experimental 
trip from the Canal Zone to Key West, by the way of Nicaragua and a 
point of land lapping over to the west end of Cuba and then around Cuba 
to Key West. 

Representative Vinson: Is there anything in the Kelly bill which re. 
stricts the awarding of these contracts to American concerns? 

Colonel Henderson: Yes. They are restricted to concerns 75 percent 
of the stock of which belongs to Americans, and the contractor is Te. 
stricted to the use of American made aircraft. 

The Chairman: Secretary Hoover, the purpose of the Board's ap- 
pointment was to make a study of the best means of developing and ap- 
plying aircraft under national defense. The Board considers that the 
development of commercial aviation, being one of the backgrounds of 
national defense, makes that subject properly one that it wants to include 
within its studies. We would be very glad indeed to hear from you jp 
your own way anything that you will contribute to the Board's work, 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT HOOVER, SECRETARY Of 
COMMERCE 


Secretary Hoover: The Department of Commerce has been confident 
for the last two years that the development of the flying art has reached 
a point where it is near the possibility of self-supporting application to 
commercial transportation in the United States. In this belief we haye 
advocated the creation of a Bureau of Civil Aviation that the Govern. 
ment might undertake to give services to commercial aviation comparable 
with those which the Government has over a century given to commer. 
cial navigation. 

It seems to me certain that we can not have a successful development 
of commercial aviation until these government services are provided. For 
instance the Federal Government provides for lighting and marking the chan- 
nels for navigation; it provides for the accurate study of these channels 
and publication of charts of them; it maintains constant advice to nayi- 
gators as to the shifting of channels and the changing of weather. It 
provides a service for safety inspection in protection of travelers and sea- 
worthiness to carry goods. It provides for the examination of officers of 
all such craft in order to maintain standards of skill and experience and 
it gives aid in the development and improvement of ports and waterways, 
We also have provided a body of law covering the many phases of the 
special relations of this industry. Were all these services and their vast 
aecumulation of data and precedent to be wiped out tomorrow, our entire 
waterborne traffic would stop instantly. Nor would it be possible to re. 


establish navigation except in the most primitive fashion unless these 
services were restored and maintained. 

We have to do this, I believe, a complete analogy in aviation. Before 
we can expect to develop commercial aviation, we must study the air 


routes from the point of view of the best channels through the air and in 
their relation to atmospheric conditions; we must provide for charting 
the airways; for lighting and.marking them; for warnings of weather dis. 
turbancees; we must undertake the development of ports; we must pro- 
vide ultimately a body of law comparable to our merchant marine lav. 
And without such service it is my belief that aviation can only develop in 
a primitive way. 

Having no federal appropriation available with which to make the 
comprehensive study which the subject required, I last May requested the 
American Engineering Council to join with the aviation industry, other 
technical bodies and the Department of Commerce in the creation of a 
technical commission for the study of this question. This commission is 
thus composed of members of the Department, and of technical men. The 
Commission lias raised a considerable sum of money from amongst its 
members and otherwise, to defray expenses which could not be compassed 
by the Department of Commerce. These studies are not yet complete, as 
it was expected to prepare them for submission to the forthcoming session 
of Congress. 

Our most important civilian service in the United States is, of course, 
the Postal Service. The total mileage of routes operated in 1924 was 
2.700. The total miles flown was 1,522,000, the number of pounds of mail 
earried was 1,500,000. The total cost was about $1,463,000, and the esti- 
mated receipts cover a large proportion of the cost. 

Our Government service could not undertake to carry either passengers 
or express and therefore its financial results were probably below what 
a commercial organization might have been. 

Upon the face of European experiences it might be assumed that but 
little progress had been made toward commercial success of aviation. The 
progress in the United States as shown by the Postal Service is far more 
promising and there are other factors which lend even more assurance of 
the future. 

Our people have a very much larger activity in transportation of goods 
of express. of mails and of passengers than any country in Europe. | 
believe that with three forms of practical assistance we can secure definite 
commercial service without any subsidies at all. And I wish to empha 
size these propositions to your committee. 

First.—The establishment of an Aviation Bureau, so as to provide the 
services which I have mentioned. 

Second.—We should contract out the carriage of the mail. It is my 
belief that such contracts can now be let for an amount not to exceed % 
percent of the postal receipts of the air mail. This income together wit 
the promise of additional revenue that could be obtained from express 
and passengers appears to be sufficient to induce substantial concerns td 
undertake these ventures, 

Third.—The establishment of air ports at the important municipalities. 
This has to some extent been already accomplished and it appears to me 
to be the duty of either the citizens or the municipalities themselves. 
am convinced that the time has arrived when the air port will be a neces 
sary adjunct to each important town. It has been our national policy 
the past that the docks and terminal facilities for water borne trafic 
should be supplied either by the municipalities or citizens of our cities 
and not by the Federal Government. T believe that many of our muni 
palities are prepared to find such facilities today if they could be assured 
of commercial service. : 

To sum up, I believe that with this minimum extension of governmental 
activity we can secure a commercial aviation in the United States without 
subsidy. 

The cost of successfully establishing commercial aviation under the 
proposals I have here made should in fact result in actual saving to the 
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Government. Its establishment will relieve the Government of the indirect 
expenditure necessary to maintain a reserve of manufacturing equipment for 
defense purposes; it would secure a large reserve personnel and it would 
ultimately relieve the Government of th present losses in support of the 
Postal Air Service. 

Senator Bingham: Mr. Secretary, in regard to your recommendation 
about a separate bureau, do other leading governments of the world have 
aimilar bureaus? 

Secretary Hoover: Well, the larger subsidized lines are where the con- 
trol is covered route by route. They have not attempted, as I understand it, 
to set up a service through aviation of universal application. 

Senator Bingham: Do other countries have requirements regarding in- 
spection of planes and their air worthiness? : 

Secretary Hoover: They have. 

Senator Bingham: There was quite a little opposition, was there not, in 
some of the aerenautical magazines, and in the press, to the Winslow Bill? 

Secretary Hoover: Yes, sir. 

Senator Bingham: Do you know what that was based on? 

Secretary Hoover: Well, it was based on a number of legal and tech- 
nieal points, I think, more on the portion of it that referred to the setting 
up of an aviation bureau, and I would not be capable of any adequate dis- 
cussion of those points. 

Senator Bingham: I noticed in your three recommendations you did not 
recommend the establishment of airways. Did you consider it too expensive? 

Secretary Hoover: No; I included that in the functions of an aviation 
pureau Which I recommended. One of the functions of that bureau would 
pe the establishment of airways. 

Senator Bingham: Are you familiar with the Army Engineering Field at 
McCook Field, at Dayton, Ohio? 

Secretary Hoover: Yes; I have visited it. 
details of it, but only in a general way. 

Senator Bingham: Do you think a considerable part of that,work could 
be properly conducted at the Bureau of Standards? 

Secretary Hoover: Well, a considerable portion of work being done at 
McCook Field is being done under private enterprise under the encourage- 
ment of the Army, and I have always had the feeling that where investiga- 
tion and research can be done by outsiders the Government should give them 
every support and should not undertake to duplicate their work. As to 
what portion of the work is being done at McCook Field and what at the 
Bureau, I do not know. I do not know that any but the technology of the 
work is being done in the two places. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE R. PUTNAM, COMMISSIONER 

OF LIGHTHOUSES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The Chairman: With reference to the aid which has been extended to 
navigation on water, and the aids which might be extended to navigation on 
land. We would be very glad to have you tell us anything that you can 
on that general subject. 

Mr. Putnam: While we have not actually done very much toward any 
aerial lights, we did a few years ago change two lights in New York Harbor 
so that they will throw a vertical beam so that they can be seen from the 
sky. This was done experimentally to see how the use of such a light could 
be of aid to air navigation. 

We have on a good many occasions cooperated with the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy and put our lights at positions where they would be 
of use in our present Lighthouse Service to air navigators. 

During the war we furnished them a service along the coast which was 
of service to both of those military departments. We consider the radio 
fog signal as being one of the most important improvements made in con- 
nection With air navigation. 

Senator Bingham: Suppose a new seaport were opened, a new seaport 
not known before, what would be the policy of the Department regarding 
the lighting of that seaport? 

Mr. Putnam: I think, unless it was for the interest of a particular com- 
pany and controlled by that company, the Federal Government would un- 
doubtedly take steps to light the seaport, if it was of suflicient importance, 
if the transportation facilities were of sufficient importance. That is shown 
by the fact that the navigation lights have increased about 50 per cent in 
the last 15 years. That is due to the opening of navigational channels, and 
the opening up of new ways, like Alaska, and the increase in the needs of 
shipping. 

Senator Bingham: The Department, then, has the facilities for determin- 
ing whether a seaport is of sufficient importance for the purpose of war- 
ranting the establishment of a lighthouse there? 

Mr. Putnam: Oh, yes; we receive many hundreds of requests every year 
for the establishment of lights and fog signals. Those are all carefully 
investigated through our superintendents and other means. And the whole 
evidence is weighed, whether we are justified in establishing the re- 
quired aids. 

_Senator Bingham: On the supposition that States and municipalities 
might in the future establish airports, in connection with what you have 
Just said, it would be comparatively easy for the Department to determine 
whether or not to establish particular lighting facilities in connection with 
those airports? . 

Mr. Putnam: I think it would; yes, sir. 

_ Senator Bingham: Do you see any difficulty in having your Department, 
without any great additional expense, to be so increased as to be able to 
maintain all light airways between the principal cities, such as between 
New York and Chicago and Chicago and Omaha? 

Mr. Putnam: I think it would be, comparatively speaking, very little 
expense to take over that work through the present organization of the 
Lighthouse Service of the Department of Commerce. Of course, it would 
require additional equipment, and some additional supervision. But I think 
we have the organization and the shops and the technically qualified men 
to carry out the work that you desire. The present annual appropriation 
tor the Lighthouse Service is about $10,000,000 a year. And I might explain 
that we have here the most extensive Lighthouse Service under any one 
sovernment or organization in the world. 

Senator Bingham: Would it involve additional expense to the depart- 
ent if radio equipment were installed at the principal airports along the 
iurways so as to direct flights at night and in bad weather? 

Mr. Putnam: No, sir: I think the expense would be very moderate. 

Senator Bingham: Would it be possible for a radio service to be oper- 
ited by the same personnel as you have at your present stations? 

Mr. Putnam: So far as lighthouses or attended stations are concerned, 
10. But perhaps some of the lights provided for airways would be at auto- 
matic or unattended stations. 


I know very little about the 
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STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE K. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF STANDARDS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It may be interesting to the Board, or at least to those of you who may 
not have been familiar with the Bureau of Standards, to state that we have 
an organization of 730 personnel, in which over 500 are technicaily or 
scientifically trained. 

I may say that there is no duplication, and that may be of some in- 
terest to the Board, as, for example, between the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for aeronautics at Langley Field and the Bureau of Standards, for 
the reason that the Board in allocating problems takes specific cognizance 
of its own work at Langley Field and its facilities at the Bureau of 
Standards. 

A question was raised sometime ago by one of the members of your 
board as to the relation of the Bureau of Standards to the work at Day- 
ton Field. If it is in order I should like to say on that point that the 
Army aviation has referred to the Bureau of Standards quite frequently 
problems of a technical nature. The problems that they have had at Day- 
ton, as I understand them, are mostly those which may be most conven- 
iently handled close to the airplanes. The Army has other things, they 
have some problems of course that could be handled at other places, but 
it is more convenient for the Army to handle it at its own station. 

Mr. Durand: Could you give some concrete examples of some of the 
problems you have taken up for the military branch of the Government? 

Dr. Burgess: For example, we have going on at the present time for 
the Navy Department— 

On aircraft structures, a detailed study is being made of the behavior 
under load of triangular girders used by the Navy Department in con- 
nection with lighter-than-aircraft. 

Another type of problem, of which we have a great many, is that of 
aireraft instruments. The Shenandoah, for example, was equipped with 
several spetial instruments developed by us, invented and developed at 
the Bureau of Standards for the Navy Department. The Navy Depart- 
ment put up to us the specific characteristics which they wished to have 
measured on that type of ship. We devised an instrument in each case. 

And then the War Depertment, and «'so the Navy Department, have 
been interested very much in increasing the speed of photographic plates, 
for obvious reasons. Also that extends the distance of vision, and, so to 
speak, increases the length of the photographic day. We have been 
working on that primarily for the War Department, and at the present 
time are working on it for the Navy Department. 

Senator Bingham: Are you equipped at the present time to advise 
the Government with regard to inventions, as to their proper use in the 
Army or the Navy Air Services? 

Dr. Burgess: We have in the past, particularly during the war time, 
given very considerable advice at that time, and we give some now. 

Senator Bingham: The President has asked us to see what we can 
do towards bettering aviation. I wondered if you could tell us what is 
possibly the best clearing house for ideas as they come in? 

Dr. Burgess: Well, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics maintain a very complete information service. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH S. AMES, MEMBER AND CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was 
appointed pursuant to law in 1915. It was moulded at that time after a 
similar committee in Great Britain. Its functions were, primarily, to 
investigate the scientific problems involved in flight, and to give advice 
to the military services and other aviation services of the Government. 

The reason why Great Britain was able to go ahead so fast when the 
World War began was because she had had her committee of the same kind. 
operating for six years. and had at the disposal of the air services a great. 
amount of purely scientific data. With that knowledge and information 
in their possession the kingdom of Great Britain was able to advance to 
the forefront in aviation very rapidly after the war began. 

The questions involved, generally speaking, are those dealing with 
resistance of air to the different portions of an airplane, maneuverability, 
controlability, power plant, properties of propellers—all these questions 
are purely scientific, and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, as established by law, was primarily to investigate such scientific 
questions. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was organized, ac- 
cording to law, and consisting of two representatives from the Army, the 
Chief of the Air Service and someone else nominated by him; at the 
present time the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy and 
another naval officer to be nominated by him; the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; the Director of the Bureau of Standards; the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau, and five other citizens of the United States to be. 
selected for their interest and ability in aeronautics. 

At the present time the membership of the National Advisory Com-. 
mittee for Aeronautics consists of Dr. Walcott, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Dr. Taylor, formerly an admiral in the Navy; Dr. 
Burgess, Director of Bureau of Standards; Captain Walsh of the Army,,. 
Professor Durand of Stanford University, Captain Lyon of the Navy, Mr. 
Marvin, of the Weather Bureau; Admiral Moffett, General Patrick, Dr. 
Stratton, who is now president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Orville Wright, of Dayton, Ohio, and myself. 

The organizers have an executive committee, and under that they ap- 
point a certain number of technical committees who have charge of the 
coordination of the work in the country. There is a technical subcom- 
mittee dealing with aeronautics, and another subcommittee dealing with 
power-plant questions, and another subcommittee dealing with materials. 

The various problems which all the services of the Government, the. 
people engaged in industry so far as we know, have in mind are brought 
before these committees. The merits of the problems are discussed, and 
a program is laid out, and it is given to that institution, no matter whether 
Government or private, which it is thought can best solve the particular- 
problem. 

There is really a first class working organization to do away with any 
duplication and to the end that everybody has the advantage of knowledge 
obtained elsewhere. 

In this way there is absolutely no duplication of work done at McCook 
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Field and by ourselves; or at the Bureau of Standards and by ourselves. 
They know our problems and we know theirs. 

We are kept fully informed of the work going on. For instance, take 
more particularly the problem of control of an airplane at low speed, 
which is one of the most difficult problems we have today, both as to 
commercial and military airplanes. The British Government have been 
conducting very extensive investigations of that problem, which they tell 
us all about. Along certain lines there was no use in our going ahead 
here with the problem, in that same direction I mean. So we took up 
other directions, to solve them. 

We have at Langley Field, Va., what I think may be said to be the 
best neronautic laboratory in the world. We have on our staff at Langley 
Field 129 men, 6O percent of whom are trained technical men working on 
scientific problems. We also have in our office in. Washington 23 employes 
all told, and it is in Washington, of course, where we handle our infor- 
mation service. Our duties here are to disseminate knowledge where it 
is needed throughout the country in regard to matters concerning aviation. 

During the past year we distributed 38,000 documents. Something 
like GO percent of those documents came upon individual request for spe- 
cific documents. The rest of the distribution of course goes to public 
libraries, engineers, the Army and the Navy, and so forth. Sy arrange- 
ment with the Navy Department all inventions of any kind dealing with 
aeronautics which come to them are turned over to us. We make a re- 
port upon them. 

We do not have a similar arrangement with the Army as exclusive as 
that, but we do get a great many inventions coming from the Army, in 
some cases there are advices, and sometimes they find that the technical 
knowledge is not otherwise available to them. 

And that is attested by the fact that around our table meets with the 
executive committee of the subcommittee the representatives from all the 
government services involved. We are really a service department. We 
work for all the departments of the government. 

Another reason for the our National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronauties is that we have at our disposal at Langley Field—thanks 
to the courtesy of the War Department, who have turned over a good deal 
of land down there to us—wonderful facilities. When it comes to prac- 
tical work, we have the best facilities in the world, owing to one very 
important fact, that is, our scientific laboratories, our wind tunnels, our 
pewer plant operations, are on the ground, and we have a fleet of air- 
planes on the field not 100 feet away. 

Take the question of design of the airplane wing. At the close of the 
world war the airplane was not an engineering structure. The airplane 
had been proved to be successful of certain type, and the next man made 
an airplane as near like it as he could. But to say that he knew exactly 


success of 


the stresses in that airplane, to say that he knew just where to put 
strength of material in order to make it light and economical and yet 


strong enough, would be absurd. He did not know it. 

Furthermore, no one knew to what strains an airplane was subject 
when in flight. To put an airplane through specially difficult or unusual 
maneuvers, our ignorance in regard to the forces which come into plas 
was complete. These questions have been worked out by us. 


If you wish to make an airplane go through a certain turn, two ques- 
tions arise: (1) Is it easy to do it? or (2) does it take a long time to 
do it? These questions are quite distinct. We have worked out all these 


problems, and that knowledge is available. 

Then the question arises as to how forces are distributed over the sur- 
face of an airplane. We know, of course, that when an airplane is flying 
straight, there are certain forces on the wings and certain forces on the 
fuselage. We know that when an airplane goes into a maneuver, makes 
a leap, or anything of that kind, these forces all change, but no one knew 
how. No one knew whether the force was greater at one time than at 
another. We perfected an apparatus by which we were able to measure 
the forces over every square foot of the surface of an aiecplane, and how 
these change in any maneuver. That knowledge enables the engineer to 
immediately design an airplane so economically as to give him light 
weight and expense, yet with the strength. 

So that these questions are being undertaken by us; and I could illus- 
trate them almost indefinitely. But what I wish to emphasize is (1) the 
importance of the problems we have been and are considering and, (2) 
that we have a method in this country by which it is done ethiciently and 
economically, avoids all duplications end the continuance of which de 
judgment, fundamentally upen our existence as an inde- 


necessary 


pends, in my 
pendent body. 
The Chairman: Is any other country in an organized way devoting 
so much time to the scientific discussion and study of aeronautics? 
Dr. Ames: Up to the time of the war England was devoting a great 


deal of time to it. Afier the war there was a reorganization of all air 
problems when the Air Ministry was formed. Then they established a 
committee. with practically the same name, called the Research Commit- 
tee: but that Research Committee does not—and I should not say “does 
not” because that Committee was changed again this Spring. But now 
they have two committees, one committee made up of scientific men, en 


committee made up of representatives from the 
committees submits a research program, each 
Each of these programs goes to the Air Minis- 
try, and that Air Ministry decides which shall be undertaken. As a con- 
director of the scientific work of the British Government 
because, as he said, and I think I am quoting him 
two years he had been unable to undertake any 


gineers: and the other 
industry. Each of these 
independent of the other. 


sequence, the 
resigned in the Spring 
correctly, for the last 
scientific work. 

The Chairman: How much money do you spend? 

Dr. Ames: Our appropriation this past year was $534,000. 

The Chairman: Has Congress appropriated money since your organi- 
zation to maintain the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics? 

Dr. Ames: In the year 1915 we were granted $5,000. In 1925 
were granted $470,000; and for the current year, $534,000. 

The Chairman: So that there has been an increasing recognition by 
the Government of interest in supporting the scientific study of the prob- 
lem of aeronautics? 

Dr. Ames: We have had 2 most sympathetic and understanding hear- 
ing before the Budget Committee, General Lord, and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives. They are very apprecia- 
tive. 

The Chairman: Is it a proper question to ask you what the results 
of the work have been in the development from a scientific point of view 
as compared with other countries? 
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What country is making the largest contribution 
scientific knowledge on the subject of aeronautics? 
Dr. Ames: England, in my judgment has the best men working on it 


in the advance of 

























I think their men, man for man, are better than the men we have. But they o 
lack facilities. They lack coordination between the flying field and the |g}. 
oratory that we enjoy. They lack initiative. Their men are not allowa) 
to undertake problems that they think of themselves. They undertake prob. 
lems handed down by the Air Ministry. This is rather disheartening to - — 
very clever man. Furthermore, the difficulties. which they have in having 
some of their thoughts put to work are enormous, because they have py, 
flying fields. There are dozens of men working at an aeronautical laboratory 
who have never been in an airplane, who have never seen an airplane nears 
than 2 mile up in the air, and who knows nothing at all about the technica) 
difficulties. ‘ 

Now our laboratory is on quite a different basis, and as a Cconsequenee 
I think we are getting from our men, while I do not think they are as wel 
qualified as are the Englishmen, better results than are being had in Epy. 
land. Therefore, when it comes to groundwork and scientific aviation T 
think this country is fully on the level with the world. 

Senator Bingham: Do you think, Professor Ames, that the fact of having 
a Minister of Aeronautics for the United States, with a cabinet officer, a 
England has had for some years, would have a tendency to cut down iniatiy 
and advancement? 

Dr. Ames: { can quote the English as saying that that is true. 
Southweil—I forget his title at the time—but he resigned on account of jt 
And the English papers are full of it. I can bring to you editorial afte 
editorial and speech after speech in which it is stated and held that thay 
is true, and in a recent meeting at Southampton, Mr. Southwell in 
address there said the same thing again. You can see why that is true 

In a scientific laboratory you have got to put problems up to the me 
but where initiative is required, in an activity of this kind, you take the 
initiative away from these men, and you are going to have a very inetlicien; 
service. Furthermore, having a service such us it is, it puts what is to }é = 
undertaken upon the scientific men; they are the men who are asking for the ESTA] 
problems they want. They will ask for scientific problems. We try to take 
up a great many scientitic problems, but we do not let it interfere with the = 
Army and Navy Departments. We take those up continually, but that js 
not our main job. 

Senator Bingham: Do you think, then, the Air Ministry of Englané ME 
has been one of the causes of the failure of England to hold one world’s 
record in aviation ? 

Dr. Ames: That is a very difficult question to answe If you ask me N ¢ 
if 1 thought the Air Ministry hindered scientific development I would gay re 
yes. Now, whether it hinders technical development is another matter, | mi 

n not prepared to answer that question. extra 

Senator Bingham: Do you know whether the Air Ministry has hindere 
the adoption by the air forces in England of the latest type of metal pro- 
peller, such as has been standard in our country for some time? j 

Dr. Ames: That has been reported to me. It has been reported that 
the Thayer Company bought the rights of the Curtiss airplane, and that 
England refuses to accept them. 

Senator Bingham: Do you mean the airplane or the propeller? 

Dr. Ames: Both. They bought it all, and what the Thayer Compa 
does, they send one of their airplanes to a meet, when there is a pageant 
or tests, they send one of them, and it makes loops all around the Arn 
airplane while it is performing and then it flies back home again and sits My D 
down. Tan 

Senator Bingham: Is it true that the Air Ministry of England has been QJ yuestic 
unwilling to have adopted standard American practice in well-planned tools I do 
to be used in their construction ? should 

Dr. Ames: That I could not say. It has not come to my knowledge. air fo! 

Senator Bingham: Do you think it is fair to say that the art of aero- think 
nautics is today in its infancy? 

Dr. Ames: Yes; I would say it is in its infaney. I would not think too lar 
anybody would say we have even the final form o machine that will reduce 


single 
becaus 
such 
streng’ 


modification of the Langley and the 
form of machine 1 am not pre 


finally Hy through the air. We have a 
Rogers, but as to whether-that is the final 
pared to say. 


Senator Bingham: In view of that, would you think it advisable, for 


the purpose of developing men in the national defense, that certain men be I de 
set aside as specialists in this art, to do that and nothing else? ‘BB depart 

Dr. Ames: I have always thought that greater progress was secured by Id 
having men whose interests were given to one thing, rather than a number ‘ 0 
of things. That would mean if there was an Army officer or a naval officer tions b 
who became really an expert in power plants, that he ought to be kept there. held |; 


Mitche’ 


But I am told by those in control of the Army General Staff, and of the 

General Board, that that does not work out well with the entire Service need ij 
That is quite contrary to the ordinary laboratory. But there are mal intellig 
other things involved than the efficiency on this one thing—the effect on the tigatio1 


entire Army. I do not think that can be answered categorically. legislat 


The Chairman: With this testimons from the N; tional Advisory Con- vestiga 
mittee on Aeronautics the Board will close the hearings today. As was th li 
stated at the opening of the inquiry on Monday, the Board has felt that € ini 
the proper place to begin this inquiry was with the responsible officials and the exp 
officers of the War Department and Navy Department and the Post Office 


Department. We have heard from the Army, from the Navy, and from the 
Post Office Department what the heads of those departments had to sa 
about their work in aeronautics. We have also heard from the Departmet 
of Commerce as to its suggestions. improvements and aids to commer 
aviation. And we have heard just now from another Government bod! 
though an important one, the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautits 

It has seemed to the Board that it is desirable now. with the great 
amount of detail, exhibits, and the specitic information that has been handed 


Sen: 


us by these various departments, that we would be wise to adjourn the Congre: 
hearings until next Monday. We propose during next week to hear actu Hfto be ec 
flying men and to invite them to make constructive suggestions. fter We late eon, 
have heard the actual tlying men, we hope to hear from men engaged in the S 

industry. and also to hear again certain representatives of the Army ané hi ena 
Navy. And as I announced this morning, we will want to recall specifically IS sul 
General Patrick and Admiral Moffett, because of their direct responsibility ’ommit 
for the air forces of the Army and the Navy, respectively. Of course, the MMeard e 
plans for the hearings may be changed from time to time because of what Sena 
develops during the hearings. but that. I think, roughly is an outline of the lusion 
work as the Board sees it today. x) Minclined 





We will now adjourn until 10.30 o’clock next Monday (September 2 
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